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Edmund, Earl of Lancaster 


PART II. 


EFORE digressing to enumerate the various grants which 
Edmund received, so as to get some idea of his power 
as an English baron, we left him in 1267 arranging tournaments 
as a sort of afterpiece to the barons’ war. He is next mentioned on 
6 March 1268 as one of the witnesses to a charter of privileges 
which Henry III issued to the citizens of London as a step toa 
final reconciliation with them.' A crusade to the Holy Land was 
now being preached by the legate Ottobon. It was an obvious way 
of promoting a speedy oblivion of intestine feuds, and clearing the 
country of elements of disorder, to unite the late combatants in 
such a common enterprise. So the two brothers Edward and 
Edmund both took the cross at Northampton on 24 June 1268, 
and their example was followed by many others.? But after ten 
troubled years, following on Henry III’s earlier extravagances, 
money was not very plentiful amongst the royal family. Edward I 
was reduced to borrow from Louis IX of France. Edmund was in 
a somewhat better position with his confiscated earldoms, and he 
hastened to add to his resources by making a rich marriage. On 
20 Nov. 1268 Henry permitted him to marry Isabella de Fortibus, 
widow of William de Fortibus, earl of Albemarle. Isabella was 
a daughter of Baldwin de Redvers, earl of Devon, and heiress to 
the Isle of Wight and to the earldom of Devon.* But Edmund, 
' Liber de Antiquis Legibus, pp. 102-5. 
2 Ann. Winton. ii. 107; Waverley, ii. 357; Wykes, iv. 217; Worcester, iv. 458. 
* Appendia to 31st Report, p. 11; Rishanger, p. 163. Proposals had previously 
been mooted for Edmund’s marriage with the queen of Cyprus (April 1256; Rymer, i. 
341), and with a daughter of the count of Flanders (Royal Letters, Henry IIT, p. 197). 
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presumably to make more sure of the fortune, did not marry her, but 
her daughter Avelina,‘ who cannot have been more than ten years 
old at the time of the marriage, which took place on 9 April 1269 
in the presence of the king and queen and almost all the magnates of 
England.’ Edmund thought he had thus secured the succession 
to the lordship of Holderness, as well as the Isle of Wight and 
earldom of Devon. The monks of Dunstable about this time 
complain in their chronicle that they could not get remedy from 
the king’s courts in a quarrel with Isabella of Albemarle, because 
Edmund, the king’s brother, had married her daughter Avelina.° 
During the whole of the year 1269 Edmund was occupied 
in preparations for his crusade.’ On 25 July of that year or 
the following he received power to let out his lands to farm for 
seven years, the lessee to hold them for the full term, even if 
Edmund died without heirs before its expiration ; and another grant 
that, in the same event, his executors should hold his lands till the 
term of seven years for the payment of his debts, when, in the 
ordinary course of things, his lands would have escheated imme- 
diately to the crown.® 

Henry III’s magnificent and costly rebuilding of the abbey of 
Westminster, which he had begun in 1220, was now approaching 
completion. The Confessor’s chapel, the chapels round the apse, 
and the transepts were finished about this time. Alexander, king 
of Scotland, and his wife, Margaret, daughter of Henry III, paid a 
visit to England, perhaps with the view of attending the approach- 
ing translation of the bones of St. Edward to the new shrine 
which Henry had constructed for them and in which they still 
remain. In the safe-conduct issued to Alexander on 16 Sept. 
Edmund was one of the four magnates who were to attend 
on him,’ and Edmund met his sister, the queen of Scotland, 
at St. Albans.'’° The ceremony of translation took place on 
13 Oct., Edmund being amongst the great men who helped to carry 
the bier." 

On 19 Oct. 1269 were issued writs of protection to Edmund and 
six other great men about to proceed to the Holy Land. Amongst 


‘ Avelina was a niece of Gilbert, earl of Gloucester, according to Ann. Osney, iv. 221. 
_She had been at first a ward of Richard de Clare, earl of Gloucester, and then of 
Edmund’s elder brother Edward (Poulson, History of Holderness, p. 34). Edmund 
paid Amicia, countess of Devon, 1,000/. for her share in the marriage of Avelina (31st 
Report, App. p. 11). 

5 Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 217; Ann. Osney, iv. 221; Winton, ii. 107; 
Wykes, iv. 221; Rishanger, p. 63; Annales Londonienses (ed. Stubbs), i. 80 (Chron. of 
Ed. I and II). 5° Ann. Dunstable, iii. 249. 

7 Rishanger, p. 64. 

® In Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. pt. i. App. pp. 20-1, the date given is 25 July, 53 
Henry III. In Appendix to 31st Report, pp. 11, 12, the date given is 25 July 1270. 

® Catalogue of Documents relating to Scotland, No. 2542. 

1° Flores Historiarum, ed. Luard, ii. 459. " Wykes, iv. 226. 
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these companions of Edmund was Robert de Bruce, earl of Carrick, 
son of the claimant and father of the great Robert Bruce.” But 
it was not until 13 Feb. 1271 that Edmund appointed his mother, 
Eleanor, his lieutenant and representative, with the fullest powers of 
alienation and putting to farm over his lands,'* while his actual 
departure for the Holy Land did not take place until between 
25 Feb. and 4 March 1271.% Edward had set out in the 
previous August, but the crusaders had turned aside to besiege 
Tunis, and Edward joined them only to find Louis IX dead and 
a treaty concluded with the infidels. Determined to continue 
the crusade, even if he had to go by himself, he wintered in 
Sicily, and arrived in the Holy Land in May. In September 
Edmund, who must have therefore spent six months in his journey 
to the east, joined his brother with a few companions. He did 
little or nothing there,'* being mentioned only as taking part in one 
action, which was little more than a plundering raid. This was at 
the time when the sultan Bibars was engaged in northern Syria, 
repelling a devastating raid of the Mongols.” On 22 Nov. 1271 the 
Christian army set out to destroy the tower of Kakoun; but hearing 
that the bulk of the inhabitants of Kakoun were encamped with their 
wives and children, according to their annual custom, about three 
days’ journey from Acre, they advanced by night, hiding in the woods 
by day. They surprised the Saracens in their beds, killed 1,000, and 
captured 5,000 cattle, with the loss of only one man, a squire of 
Alexander Seton. But, eager to place their booty in safety, they 
then returned, and the real object of the expedition was never 
attained.'® Though Edward wished to continue the war, the 
Christians showed so little sign of making any headway with their 
small forces, that on 22 April 1272 the king of Cyprus and 
Jerusalem concluded a truce with Bibars.'? Edmund left the Holy 


12 Rymer, i. 482-3. In the Calendar of Patent Rolls they are given early in 
54 Henry III. A safe-conduct to Robert de Bruce, who is going with Edmund, is dated 
19 Oct. 1270 (Catalogue of Documents relating to Scotland, No. 2575). 

8 Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. pt. i. App. p. 21. 

™ Ann. Winton. ii. 110; Waverley, ii. 377. 

's J) Estoire d’ Eracles, Empereur, in Historiens Occidentaux des Croisades, vol. ii. 
p- 461 (Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, par les soins de ? Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles-Lettres). Sanuto, Liber Secretorum Fidelium Crucis, in Gesta Dei per 
Francos, ed. Bongarsius, 1611, vol. ii. p. 224. 

16 Ann. Winton. and Ann. Waverley, ii. 110, 377. 

” Rohricht in Archives de l’Orient Latin, i. 623; L’Estoire d Eracles, Empereur, 
ubi supra, p. 461. ‘ 

18 T/Estoire d’Eracles, Empereur, ii. 461: propter lucrum dimittentes principale 
intentum. Sanuto, ii. 224. Chronica de Mailros (Bannatyne Club), p. 218; Archives 
de V Orient Latin, i. 623. 

19 T/Estoire d’Eracles, Empereur, ii. 462. A letter of Hugh Revel, grand master 
of the hospital, to Edward, published in Bibliothéque de Ecole des Chartes, vol. lii. 
(1891), p. 53, speaks of this truce as if Edward I had made it. If we regard this as 
only a loose statement of the facts, it at any rate goes far ‘to prove that Edward did 
not oppose, or at least was cognisant of, the treaty. Revel would hardly speak in that 
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Land in May.” He arrived in England about 6 Dec., entered 
London amid the rejoicings of the citizens of all classes on Sunday, 
the 11th, and went to visit his recently widowed mother, Eleanor, 
on the 12th.?! Fruitless as had been Edmund’s crusade, it seems 
to have cost him a good deal of money. On 1 Aug. 1272 
Eleanor, acting on her commission of 13 Feb. 1271, had let out 
to farm for four years to Edmund of Almayne, son of Richard 
of Cornwall, king of the Romans, the manors of Hinckley, 
Shilton, Desford, Thornton, and Bagworth, and the rent of Gun- 
thorpe, along with the courts, views of frankpledge, and other 
rights pertaining to the honour of Leicester, in the counties of 
Leicester, Northampton, Warwick, Nottingham, and Rutland, and 
the firms of Godmanchester and Huntingdon, with the cellars and 
markets of St. Ives, for a sum of 3,500 marks.” In 1272 
Pope Gregory X asked the English clergy to pay to Edward and 
Edmund a tenth of their revenues for two years,” which they 
granted in 1273, and paid almost all of it in the first year.* 
Gregory wrote to Edward I, on 30 Nov. 1278, asking him to deal 
liberally and kindly with his brother Edmund.” In the issue roll 
of the exchequer, 4 Ed. I (20 Nov. 1275 to 20 Nov. 1276), appears 
an item of 3001. paid to Edmund, part of 1,700 marks which were 
in arrear to him of 2,600 marks which Henry III had granted to 
him in aid of his going to the Holy Land, to be received from the 
issues of the iters of the justices in their last iter for the county of 
Lincoln. This sum was paid by assignment to Edmund, earl of 
Cornwall, evidently in discharge of some debt to him.” 

Edward I had set out homewards before the news of his 
father’s death reached him, but his progress was slow, as he had to 
negotiate with the French king, Philip III, about some claims to 
Saintonge, the Agenois, and the three bishoprics of Perigord, 
Cahors, and Limoges, arising out of the treaty of Abbeville (1258) 
and the death of Alfonse of Poitiers, brother of St. Louis. He had 
also the affairs of Gascony to arrange, and particularly a revolt 
of Gaston de Béarn, viscount of Bigorre, engaged his attention. A 
rumour got abroad that he was never going to return to England, and 
a band of rebels gathered in the north. But Edmund went out 


way if Edward had openly opposed the treaty, or if it had been concluded without his 
knowledge. . 

» LEstoire d’Eracles, Empereur, ii. 462. Knighton’s statement that he was 
present at the time of the attempt to assassinate Edward, which took place on 18 
June, must therefore be wrong: Twysden’s Scriptores Decem, col. 2458, 1. 34. 

2 Ann. Winton. and Ann. Wav. ii. 112,379 ; Wykes, iv. 253 ; Ann. Wigorn. iv. 461 ; 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 156; Annales Londonienses, i. 83. 

* Appendix to 31st Report, p. 12; Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. pt. i. p. 21. 

*% Ann. Winton. ii. 113; Waverley, ii. 379; Wigorn. iv. 463. 

24 Ann. Winton, ii. 115 ; Waverley, ii. 381; Osney, iv. 256; Wigorn. iv. 464; Flores 
Historiarum, iii. 32. *5 Rymer, i. 507. 

26 Extracts from the Exchequer Rolls (Pell Records), p. 96. 
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against them with Roger Mortimer and a considerable army, and 
they dispersed at his approach.” 

Edmund claimed the office of seneschal for life on the day after 
his brother’s coronation, 20 Aug. 1274.°* There is also a charter 
of his dated Tutbury, 3 Sept. 1273 or 1274. On 11 Nov. 1274 he 
lost his young wife, Avelina, who cannot have been more than 
fifteen years of age.*° She was buried at Westminster Abbey with 
great pomp, the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of 
London and Winchester conducting the funeral service.*! She 
left no children.” An inquisition of 3 Ed. I gives the four 
daughters of Hugh de Bulebec and one Ralph de Pleys, a 
minor, as her heirs;** but her lands seem to have escheated 
to the crown, which was in possession on 17 Jan. 1275.* 
Edmund thus lost the property he had hoped to gain by marriage. 
He seems again to have wanted to raise money, as on 17 Feb. 
1275 he received license from the king to demise, to farm, or to 
term his lands, except castles, for three years.* Yet on 16 June 
1275, at Westminster, he released a rent of 10l. to Walter de 
Helyon.* 

Edmund soon consoled himself for the loss of. the heritage 
of Avelina de Fortibus by an even better match. The kingdom 
of Navarre had been united to the county of Champagne by 
the marriage of the father of Thibaut IV, or le Chansonnier, 
count of Champagne, with Blanche, sister of Sancho VII, or the 
Strong, in whom the first race of the kings of Navarre died out.” 
Thibaut IV had succeeded to Navarre in 1234, in spite of the op- 
position of a party which favoured the claims of an illegitimate son 
of Sancho, and an arrangement made by Sancho with James I of 
Aragon by which they became each other’s heirs.** He and his 
sons reigned over Navarre for forty years. Though Aragon revived 
its claims, it had at last to recognise the validity of the title of the 
house of Champagne. But the death of Henry III, the last of the 
three legitimate sons of Thibaut IV, on 22 July 1274, at the early 
age of twenty-five,* leaving only a daughter of eighteen months 
(his son had fallen over a precipice with his nurse at Estella),*° 
led to aggressions on Navarre from all sides, and the Aragonese 
claim was renewed. Though his widow, Blanche, daughter of 


7 Flores Historiarum, iii. 31, 32. *8 Rymer, i. 515. 

2% Appendix to 6th Report of the Deputy Keeper, Inventory of Records in the 
Tower, No. 1172. 

3 Wykes, iv. 261. 3! Historical MSS. Commission, 4th Report, p. 184. 

%2 Rishanger, p. 63, says, cwm tota prole mortem parentum praevenit. 

33 Calendarium Genealogicum, i. 224. 

% Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 3 Ed. I, in Appendix to 44th Report of the Deputy Keeper, 
p. 160 


% Ibid. p- 94. 38 Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. App. p. 43. 
37 Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des Dues et des Comtes de Champagne, iv. 265. 
% bid. iv. 268-9. % Ibid. iv. 437. © Ibid. iv. 438, 440. 
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Robert of Artois, brother of St. Louis, was able to pacify Aragon for 
a time by the promise of the hand of Jeanne,‘' the neighbouring 
powers, led by Castile, became again hostile, and Blanche thought 
the best course was to entrust Navarre to the protection of her 
cousin Philip III of France, on the condition that Jeanne was to 
be married to his younger son Philip.** The hand of Jeanne had 
been promised to Edward I of England for his son Henry before 
Henry III’s death.“* Edward I had thus hoped to strengthen his 
position in the south of France, but he now saw the coveted prize 
pass to the king of France. He had still, however, in the person 
of his aunt Margaret of Provence, mother of Philip ITI, a woman 
of energetic character, a powerful ally at the court of France. 
Through her influence the hand of the widowed queen of Navarre 
and countess of Champagne was bestowed on Edmund.“ If we are 
to believe the annalist Trokelowe, a mutual attraction, excited by 
the reports they had heard of each other, was a factor in bringing 
about the marriage.** On 6 Aug. 1275 Edmund received a simple 
protection for a journey beyond seas. The marriage took place 
some time between 18 Dec. 1275 and 18 Jan. 1276. It did not 
please the anti-English party. Robert II of Artois, the brother of 
Blanche, who had entertained Edmund during his visit to France 
on the occasion of the knighting of Philip III in 1267, when 
Edmund may possibly have seen Blanche, returning from a visit to 
Italy, was very angry to hear of the marriage which had taken 
place during his absence, ‘for he well thought that the king of 
England had no love for the king of France.’ ** To the Cham- 
pagnards the rule of the English baron came as a sort of foretaste 
of their incorporation with the monarchy of France, and of the loss 
of that brilliant, independent life, centring round the court of their 
counts, which they had so long enjoyed. 

Champagne was then at the zenith of its splendour and 
wealth. M. d’Arbois de Jubainville estimates the net revenue of 
the counties of Champagne and Brie in 1271 as equivalent to 
3,789,330 francs at the present day, or 151,5731. 4s." per annum 
(reckoning 25 fr. to 1/1.) In 1284, when it was united to the crown 
of France, he estimates that it had risen to 4,848,060 francs, or 
173,9201. 8s., per annum.** The count’s revenue was indeed equal 
to one-fifth of that of Louis IX of France.‘® There were six great 
privileged fairs of Champagne and numerous less important ones. 
To the great fairs held at Troyes, Provins, Bar-sur-Aube, and Lagny 

“ Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des Ducs et des Comtes de Champagne, iv. 443. 
* Tbid. iv. 444-5. *% Toid. iv. 440. 


“* Gesta Philippi III ap. Bouquet, xx. 500 c; Chronique Anonyme, ibid. xxi. 
944; Guiart, ibid. xxii. 211 B. 

*S Trokelowe, Annales, 70-1. © Gesta Philippi IIT ap. Bouquet, xx. 500 c. 

7 Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 805. 

* Ibid. iv. 808. ” Tbid. iv. 810, 
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came merchants from all quarters, from Barcelona to Ypres and 
from Rouen to Lucca.*® Every branch of trade and industry seems 
to have had its special quarter in the narrow, booth-lined streets of 
these great towns. Provins boasted a population of at least 70,000, 
80,000 artisans, 2,000 looms, 1,700 cutlery workshops, and twenty 
convents and churches, and was noted for its coinage and dyed 
cloths.*' Troyes and other towns were equally thriving. To the 
thirteenth century belongs the most beautiful part of the cathedral 
of Troyes, and the best architecture in most of the other towns.” 
The counts could claim the service of over 2,000 knights, as well as 
of all the common people between sixteen and sixty, and even over 
sixty so far as the duty of providing a substitute went, though 
this service was subject in many cases to various curious limita- 
tions.*> Twenty-one of the older abbeys of Champagne had to 
obtain the leave of the count before they could elect a superior ; 
over thirteen he had the right of guardianship during a vacancy, 
and in twelve rights of entertainment. He had also the enjoy- 
ment of the temporalities of the sees of Troyes and Meaux during a 
vacancy.” The nine collegiate chapters which were dependent on 
him gave him the patronage of 200 stalls.*° He had also the right 
of garrisoning sixty-four of the castles of Champagne in time of 
war ; no one could build a castle, or even make extensive alterations 
in the fortifications of an existing one, without his leave. The same 
license was required to divert watercourses or to hold land in 
mortmain.*” Indeed, the counts drew a considerable revenue from 
licenses of this kind. In some places a butcher had to purchase a 


5° Bourquelot, Etudes sur les Foires de Champagne, in Mémoires présentés a V Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, série 2, tome v, pt. ii.; Arbois de Jubainville, 
iv. 738, note a). Compare the lines — 
‘ L’endeman de la Pantacosta 
Dreg a Nemurs li cortz s’ajosta 
Bela e rica e pleniera. 
Et anc negus hom non vi fiera 
Ni a Liniec ni a Prois, 
Que i agues tant e var e gris 
E drap de seda e de lana.’ 


(Flamenca, in P. Meyer, Recueil d’ Anciens Textes Bas-Latins, Provengaux et Francais, 
1'e partie, p. 116, 1. 184). 

5! Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, i. 250-2, 254; Etudes sur les Foires de Cham- 
pagne, ubi supra, vol. v. pt. ii. p. 12. 

82 A. Babeau, Mémoires de la Société Académique de l’Aube, vol. xxv. 3rd ser. pp. 
26 et seq. 

88 Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 682, 690. When the count of Champagne wished to 
lead the people of Blancheville (Haute-Marne) in the direction of Bar-sur-Aube, Vassy, 
or St. Ménehould, he could only require from them one day’s march; but in the 
direction of Burgundy, Lorraine, or Germany he had the right te lead them as far as 
he thought fit; only he must feed them (ibid. iv. 692-3). M. d’Arbois is inclined to 
think that the majority of the inhabitants of Champagne were serfs. 

5 Ibid. iv. 616 et seg. 55 Ibid. iv. 622. 


56 Thid. iv. 624. ' 5? Ibid. iv. 684-6, 687, 757. 
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license from him; and the tables of the money-changers, which 
he gave in fee, reserving to himself certain pecuniary dues, were 
another great source of revenue.** The Jews too, if properly 
manipulated, formed an almost inexhaustible source of wealth. 
They paid an annual cense, or tax, to the count. Theobald IV, in a 
charter to Provins in 1230, specially reserved his rights over the 
Jews in the town. At his accession he had made the Jews of 
Champagne pay a sum about equal to 283,694l. at the present 
day, and in 1285 Philip IV mulcted them of 100,5811. 12s. 

As one of the great feudatories of France the count could 
issue edicts binding on his subjects; and the edicts of the king of 
France were not all binding on his subjects. Even in the chartered 
towns, such as Provins, the count possessed a more than nominal 
supremacy ; he held serfs, and the profits which they entailed ;*' he 
had his chancellor, constable, marshal, receiver, and a host of smaller 
officials. Though most of his lands were held mediately or im- 
mediately from the king of France, some of them were held of the 
emperor. He had palaces. at Paris, Troyes, and Provins, as well 
as castles in most of the chief towns of the county.“ Such wealth 
and power, joined to the eminence in knightly qualities which had 
distinguished most of the princes of Champagne, might almost 
justify the proud boast contained in their motto and war-cry, 
‘ Passe avant le meilleur.’ 

For something over eight years Edmund held this great county 
in addition to his English lands. But as a ruler he showed little 
activity or interest in his dominions, though he seems to have been 
constantly crossing over from England to France. ‘There are,’ 
says M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, ‘twenty acts emanating from him 
which concern Champagne, and seven only [to which may be added 
two more not known to M. d’Arbois, dated at Vitry-en-Perthois and 
La Ferté Milon respectively] which indicate a stay in or a passage 
through Champagne.’® Besides those mentioned above there is 
one grant enrolled in the cartulary of the abbey of St. Loup at 
Troyes. During his absences Champagne was governed in his 

38 Bourquelot, Histoire de Provins, i. 284; Etudes sur les Foires de Champagne, 
ubi supra, p. 134. 

3° Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, i. 199-206; also in Bibliothéque de V’Ecole des 
Chartes, 4° série, tome ii. 205. 

® Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 835. 

6! Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, i. 282. 

® Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 529 e¢ passim in chap. xiv. 

% Tid. iv. 884. 

* Tbid. iv. 387, 791; Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, i. 240. 

% Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 448; Appendix to 6th Report of Deputy Keeper, Nos. 
1134, 1324. Philip III did not allow him to ‘cut and exploit’ the ancient forests of 
Champagne during his regency; nor did Philip IV allow him to do so in the five 
chatellenies which formed Blanche’s dowry, which Edmund held till the outbreak of 


the war with France in 1294 (Archives Nationales, Trésor des Chartes, J. 631, No. 3). 
* Cartulaires du Diocése de Troyes, ed. Lalore, i. 267. 
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name by John of Acre, brother of Baldwin, emperor of the East 
and king of Jerusalem, who had been grand butler of France since 
1258. Edmund did homage for Champagne in January 1276.* 
He spent part of that month at Paris and was at Meaux on the 
18th. On 2 Feb. he. was at Bar-sur-Seine,” and in May at 
Troyes.’ On 9 June he visited Canterbury, having brought his 
wife to England to see his English possessions.”” On 27 July he 
received, as about to proceed to the parts of Navarre, a grant, 
by the king’s license, that in case of his death before his return 
to England the king would cause his creditors to be satisfied to 
the value of three years’ issues of his lands, which would come to 
the king by his death.” So on 9 Sept. we find him at Montereau, 
and on 19 Sept. at Tours ;™ whilst in November, having perhaps 
since September visited the ‘parts of Navarre,’ he confirmed the 
privilege of the abbey of St. Loup at Troyes,” and on 22 Dee. 
granted a license to hold certain lands in mortmain to the abbey 
of Chapelle-aux-Planches.* On 12 Dec. Edward I issued a writ of 
military summons to Edmund and others to meet at Worcester 
and proceed against Llywelyn, prince of Wales.” He must 
have returned to England in obedience to this summons early 
in 1277, though he was still in France on 25 Feb., for on 29 
April letters of safe-conduct were issued to him for journeying 
into the parts of La Marche.” He cannot, however, have been 
long abroad, since he was appointed the king’s lieutenant 
in West Wales, and Edward I addressed writs of intendence and 
respondence in his favour on 14 June 1277 to Payn of Chaworth 
and others.” Llywelyn had not yet done homage, and when it 
was demanded only replied by complaint against the English. In. 
this war which was now made against him Edward led an army 
into North Wales, while Edmund led one into South Wales, thus at- 
tacking Llywelyn on the other flank. Payn of Chaworth, Edmund’s 
subordinate, laid waste South Wales, and took the castle of Stredewy 
(Strath Towy ?). On 8 Aug. Edward wrote to ask the troops to 
remain where they were with Edmund in South Wales. After 
seizing the lands of Rhys ab Maelgwyn, who had fled to Llywelyn 
in Gwynnedd, Edmund seems to have occupied his troops in 


8? Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 449; Anselme, Hist. Généalog. viii. 518. 

6 Arbois de Jubainville, Histoire des Ducs et des Comtes de Champagne, ‘ Catal. 
des Actes,’ in vi. 97, No. 3829. ® Cat. des Actes, in vi. 97, No. 3828. 

70 Actes, No. 3831. 7 Thid. No. 3836. 2 Wykes, iv. 269. 

3 Appendix to 45th Report of Deputy Keeper, Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 4 Ed. I, p. 161. 

™ Actes, Nos. 3837, 3838. 

73 *Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de S. Loup,’ in Cartulaires du Diocése de Troyes, ed. 
Lalore, i. 267. 

76 ¢Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Chapelle aux Planches,’ iid. iv. 67. 

77 Rymer, i. 537. 78 Actes, No. 3840 ; Appendix to 31st Report, p. 12. 

Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 5 Ed. I, in Appendix to 46th Report, p. 152. 

% Rymer, i. 544. 
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building the castle of Llanbadarn (near Aberystwyth) and went 
himself on a pilgrimage to St. Davids. He returned to England on 
20 Sept., leaving Roger Myles as constable of the castle he had 
built, to protect the surrounding country.*! 

Edmund also took part in the two later expeditions against the 
Welsh in 1282-3 and 1294, which may for convenience sake be 
noticed here. In a letter from Edmund to his brother, dated La 
Ferté Milon, 15 May, which may with very great probability be 
assigned to the year 1282, he said that he had heard that the Welsh 
had commenced war against the king, and wished to know what 
retinue he should bring to his assistance ; ** for on 22 March David 
of Wales had surprised Hawarden Castle and taken prisoner Roger 
Clifford, the justice of Chester, and had been joined in rebellion by 
his brother Llywelyn. Edmund returned to England and com- 
manded the king’s army in South Wales. It is a good illustration 
of the insecurity of the country that his men bringing victuals were 
attacked between Northwich and Chester, and their horses and carts 
taken away. Llywelyn was so hard pressed by the army which 
Edward in person commanded in North Wales that he fled south, 
in the hopes of finding support there; but he was slain near Builth, 
being surprised by a detachment of Edmund’s army.* In spite of 
Llywelyn’s death the Welsh were not yet properly subdued, and on 
24 Feb. 1283 Edward I wrote to Philip III requesting that the cause 
of his brother Edmund, then pending in the court of France, might 
be postponed until he could attend in person, as his presence was 
required in the expedition into Wales; ** and on 21 March writs 
were issued for raising foot in his lands by Hugh de Turberville 
. and Grimbald de Pauncefot.* 

The next occasion on which ‘we find Edmund in Wales was in 
1294, when the Welsh around Snowdon rose under a certain Madoc, 
those in West Wales (i.e. the west part of South Wales) under 
Rhys ab Maelgwn, and those in East Wales (the east part of South 
Wales) under a certain Morgan. Carnarvon was burnt, and the 
earl of Gloucester driven out of Glamorgan. Edward I prepared to 
quell the insurrection, and recalled to his aid Edmund and Henry, 
earl of Lincoln, who were about to depart to Gascony with an 
army.** On 9 Nov. safe-conducts were issued to certain men sent by 
Edmund into Wales to provide victuals against his arrival.*’ Their 


8! Annales Cambriae, p. 105; Brut y Tywysogion, p. 369. 


% Appendia II. to 6th Report, Inventory of Records in the Tower, No. 1824, 
p. 100. 


8 Annales Londonienses (in Chron. of Ed. I and Ed. II, ed. Stubbs), i. 90. 

8 Ca}. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I, ii. p. 49; Appendia to 7th Report, Inventory of Records 
in the Tower, No. 1652, p. 242. 

85 Ayloffe, ‘Calendars of Ancient Charters and of the Welsh and Scottish Rolls 
now remaining in the Tower of London,’ Rotulus Walliae, p. 89. 

8° Rishanger, pp. 144-5. %? Ayloffe, Rotulus Walliae, p. 100. 
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army suffered a repulse by the Welsh on 11 Nov. near Denbigh. 
The English army spent some time at Conway, where it was re- 
duced to great straits through want of provisions, on account of 
a flood which prevented the passage of the river.** It is probable 
that a letter addressed by Edmund to John de Langton, the king’s 
chancellor, and dated Aberconway, 25 March, belongs to the year 
1295. The disturbance in Wales was not quelled until May; 
but the English chronicler says that from this time there was 
quiet in Wales, and the Welsh began to live in the English manner, 
collecting treasure and fearing loss of property ; °° and, in fact, the 
next revolt, that of Llywelyn Bren, did not take place until 1815.°! 

To go back to the year 1277, Edmund seems to have remained 
in England about three months after his return from Wales. On 
8 Jan. 1278 he received a protection for going beyond seas, and 
letters of attorney on the 10th.°? He was at Provins on 24 July, 
and at Nogent-sur-Seine on 30 July of that year. But he per- 
haps returned to England before 13 Oct., since he is mentioned as 
along with his brother Edward giving Eleanor de Montfort in 
marriage to Llywelyn of Wales, and therefore very likely attended 
the wedding which took place on that date at Worcester, in the 
presence of a great number of magnates.” 

On 3 Jan. 1279 he received a writ of protection for going 
beyond seas on the king’s business, probably the treaty with 
Philip III regarding Edward’s claims in Aquitaine, and on 21 March 
was appointed ambassador to France, but must have returned some 
time before 25 April, for he issued letters of attorney in favour of 
Richard Fukeran on that date, as he was going with the king to 
parts beyond seas.* It thus seems justifiable to assign to Edmund 
an important share in the negotiation of the treaty with Philip III 
which was agreed to on 23 May 1279. Edward claimed the Agenois 
and Quercy, which had come into the hands of the count of Poitou, 
and so of Alfonse of Poitiers, brother of St. Louis, as part of the 
dowry of Joan, sister of Richard I of England, according to the 
English claim. Alfonse had died without issue, and it had been 
provided in the treaty of Abbeville (1258) that in that event 
Joan’s dowry should go to the English king. The treaty of May 
1279 ceded Agenois to the representatives of Joan of England. 
Philip pledged himself to discover by inquest whether Quercy, 
which Alfonse had possessed in right of his wife, also formed part 


88 Rishanger, pp. 145, 148. 

8 Appendix to Tth Report, Inventory of Records, No. 1993. 

% Rishanger, p. 148. 

*! Chron. of Ed. I and Ed. ITI, ed. Stubbs, ii. 67-8, 215-8. 

% Cal. of Pat. Rolls, in App. to 47th Report, p. 213. 

*3 Actes, 3845, 3846, 3847. ™ Brut y Tywysogion, p. 371. 

% Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 7 Ed. I, in Appendix to 48th Report, p. 62; Doyle, Baron- 
age of England, ii. 309. 
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of the dowry of Joan; he renounced as well an oath of allegiance 
which he had claimed from the vassals of Aquitaine in 1275.” 

About this time Edmund seems to have contemplated going 
again to the east. A new crusade had been long contemplated by 
both Edward and Philip III of France. Edward I on 12 Dec. 
1276 promised Pope John XXI that either himself or his brother 
Edmund would join it,’ but matters nearer home prevented 
both the kings from fulfilling their projects. On 10 Sept. 1280 
Archbishop Peckham wrote to Pope Nicholas III, saying that, 
as Edward had given up his intention of going on a crusade, 
he thought in good faith that to none of the magnates of England 
could the money collected for that purpose be assigned more 
usefully and beneficially for the whole clergy and people than to 
Edmund. His experience in arms and magnificent liberality 
made him much beloved by the large number of knights who sur- 
rounded him, and his love of Christ made him fervent to do what 
he could in a crusade. Peckham wrote another letter to Pope 
Martin IV, in almost identical terms, on 2 April 1282. But Martin 
IV wrote to Edward on 8 Jan. 1283 regretting that he would not 
proceed in person to the Holy Land, and refusing to accept 
Edmund as his substitute. 

In January 1280 took place the only event of importance in the 
history of Champagne during Edmund’s rule of that country. 
Provins was the capital of Brie and next to Troyes the greatest town 
in the count’s dominions. The upper part of the town, situated on 
a hill and literally crowded with churches and monasteries, with 
the domed St. Quiriace dominating all, suggested to the natives 
of the country a comparison with Jerusalem. Indeed, the town, 
beautiful in its decay, must have presented a very imposing appear- 
ance. The great walls and towers which still form a continuous 
line on the north-west and south-west sides of the upper town, 
with the gloomy and forbidding four-turreted keep which stands 
close by the church of St. Quiriace, give one an idea of its 
strength. The miles of subterranean passages too, which penetrate 
deep down into the rock and honeycomb the upper town, were very 
likely made for defensive purposes. The houses of the workmen 
and traders were in the lower town to the east, in a marshy valley 
watered by three small streams. Like so many towns both in 
England and abroad, as it grew in wealth Provins had made a step 
towards municipal liberty by getting the amount of the tax due 
from it to its lord fixed. A charter granted by Thibaut IV to it in 
1230 had fixed the tax due to the count at 6 deniers on the livre of 
movables annually, and 2 deniers on the livre of heritage, or a 


* Langlois, Philippe te Hardi, p. 95. %7 Rymer, i. 537. 
% Registrum Epistolarum Johannis Peckham, i. 140; ibid. i. 190-1. 
* Rymer, i. 624. 
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fixed sum of 20 livres. About the years 1248-50 he substituted 
for this a composition of 1,600 livres provinois a year. Sixteen 
years later his son Thibaut V re-established the old state of things ; 
but in 1273 Henry III suppressed this tax on movables and heritage 
(called the jurée) by the special request of the citizens, and replaced 
it by duties on cloth, sold wholesale and retail, at fairs or out of 
fairs, wine, corn, skins, and other merchandise. This relieved pro- 
perty at the expense of the industrial classes. They rose against 
it, and the mayor, Eudes Corjous, was obliged to promise to ask 
the count to remove it.'° Shortly afterwards Henry died, and the 
revenues of Provins were pledged by his widow, Blanche, to the 
king of France, for the expense of the defence of Navarre. The 
taxes which were established forced the commune to onerous 
loans.'*' A certain William Pentecost had been mayor of Provins 
in 1268 for the first time, and again in 1271. On 24 June 1277 he 
succeeded Jean Lacorre, and continued to be mayor for the rest 
of 1277, 1278, and 1279, relying, as it seems, on the support of 
the wealthier classes.'” 

Matters had meanwhile come to a crisis. The workmen, 
masters, journeymen, and day workers, employed in the prepara- 
tion, carding, and spinning of wool, as well as in the dyeing and 
manufacture of cloth, unanimously refused to submit to the exor- 
bitant tax imposed on them. The mayor thought to appease the 
discontent by putting still more of the burden on the people. . He 
ordered the bell for ceasing work to be sounded an hour later. 
At the usual hour of curfew the workmen, not hearing the signal, 
left the workshops in a body, and assembled to the number of 
four or five thousand. Whilst the sound of the tocsin rang out 
through the evening air the huge undisciplined mob rushed up the 
steep slope of the east side of the hill through the narrow streets 
to the fortified palace of the mayor, formerly the palace of the 
counts, and situated close to the south wall of the upper town. 
Pentecost bravely came forth and attempted to bring them to 
counsels of moderation by his words; but he was murdered, along 
with several of his servants, and his house pillaged, with those of 
several échevins (80 Jan. 1280).'" 

The vengeance for this act of mob violence was swift and stern. 
Edmund of Lancaster and John of Acre appeared before the town 
with an army. The leaders of the revolt fled and the gates 


00 Bourquelot in Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, tome ii. pp. 205-8. 
The charter of 1230 is given in full in Bourquelot’s Hist. de Provins, i. 199-206. 
Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 450 ; Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, i. 236-7. 

0 Hist. de Provins, i. 239, and Bibliothéque de l’ Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, tome 
ii. 208, 

2 Bourquelot in Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, ii. 226-7. 

63 Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, i. 239-40; Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, 
ii, 208, 225; Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 450; Chron. Anon. in Bouquet, xxi. 138 a. 
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were opened. The conquerors began by forbidding all exercise of 
authority by the mayor and échevinage (Gilbert de Morry had been 
elected mayor in the place of Pentecost), and declaring the privi- 
leges of the town forfeited. Then they disarmed the inhabitants, 
billeted soldiers on them, had the iron chains which guarded the 
streets carried into the great tower, and the bell—that of St. Pierre, 
close to the eastern escarpment of the hill, and approached by a 
flight of steps from the lower town, which still exist, though the 
church has disappeared—which had sounded the tocsin broken. 
The leaders of the insurrection and those who had taken part in 
the murder were condemned to either death or banishment, and 
Gilbert de Morry was excommunicated.'“ John of Acre seems to 
have been specially prominent in the work of vengeance. The 
‘Chronicle of Rouen’ says: ‘ About the Purification of the Virgin 
Mary the mayor of Provins was killed by the populace of that 
town; and after that crime several fleeing into monasteries, as into 
other places of refuge, were torn from them by the orders of Messire 
Jean d’Acre and hanged.’'® The metrical ‘Chronicle of Sainte 
Magloire’ says: ‘There was great trouble at Provins; how many 
were hung, how many mutilated, how many killed, how many 
beheaded! Messire Jean d’Acre did great wrong to interfere.’ ! 

After a year and a half, at the intercession of Gilles de Brion, 
grand-maire of Donnemarie and brother of Pope Martin IV, the 
abbot of Jouy and Reuilly, and Henri Farimpin, canon of St. 
Quiriace, Edmund granted the townsmen a pardon in July 1281.'" 
He gave them back their justice, their seals, and the authority 
which they had before,'®* pardoning all except the seditious persons 
banished for the murder of William Pentecost, and those who 
were or should be found guilty of the same crime. He gave them 
leave to construct at their own expense four new fountains, ‘ for 
the great default of water that there was in the town,’ to buy 
buildings in which to hold their courts, and to found a new bell to 
sound ‘the hour of the workmen and the curfew of the count.’ 
The heavy tax which these works entailed and the indemnity 
which he exacted pressed so heavily on the city that it never 
recovered its former prosperity, and in the course of centuries 
gradually dwindled away to its present size (about 7,000 inhabi- 

1° Bourquelot, Hist..de Provins, i. 241-2; Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, ii. 
227; Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 451. 

103 « Chronicon Rothomagense,’ in Labbe, Nova Bibliotheca Manuscriptorum, i. 380. 

6 Chronique de Sainte-Magloire, in Bouquet, xxii. 84, 132. 

7 Bourquelot, Hist. de Provins, pp. 244-5; Bibl. de l’Ecole des Chartes, 4° série, 
ii. 228; Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 452. The charter of pardon is given in full, with 
the inspeximus of Philip ITI, in the ‘ Piéces Justificatives ’ to Bourquelot, Hist.de Pro- 
vins, ii. 427-31. A letter of Edmund to Edward from Paris referring to a matter of 
Provins which has been ended by way of peace, and dated 20 July, but wrongly placed 
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tants)."° Rich as the town still is in ancient monuments, many 
have perished. The ivy, the wallflower, and the wall-rue flourish 
on its tree-embowered walls, and the most rural stillness reigns in 
its once busy streets. Gardens and waste land occupy the sites 
of houses. Of the palace where Pentecost was murdered nothing 
but a tower remains. The grange aux dimes of the canons of St. 
Quiriace and part of the later palace of the counts (now turned 
into a school) still attest the former opulence of the town and its 
lords. But the gay and busy town of the counts of Champagne 
has now the air of a country village. It is interesting to note as a 
contrast to this the fact that the town of Leicester dates a great 
growth in its prosperity from the time of Edmund. 

Edmund must have paid a visit to his English estates between 
his chastisement of the men of Provins and the granting of the 
charter of pardon, as on 1 June 1281 he received letters of pro- 
tection from his brother Edward for going by license beyond seas.""! 
The charter of pardon is dated at Paris in the following month. 

Margaret of Provence, the head of the English party at the 
French court, was the bitterest enemy of Charles of Anjou, uncle of 
Philip III. The origin of this enmity was the settlement of Pro- 
vence by Raymond Berenger VI of Provence on his youngest 
daughter, Beatrice, who had married Charles of Anjou, excluding 
the three elder sisters from any share. Of these Margaret, the 
eldest, had married Louis IX of France; Eleanor, the second, 
Henry III of England; and Sanchia, the third, Richard, earl of 
Cornwall. Margaret and Eleanor, the surviving sisters, put in a 
claim to at least a fourth of Provence for each of them. Marga- 
ret even succeeded in getting the emperor, Rudolf of Habsburg, to 
accept her homage for the whole. Negotiations were often tried 
with Charles, but she complained that it seemed to be his intention 
to put her off with empty words. Indeed Charles, far from being 
prepared to part with any of Provence, was negotiating a marriage 
of his grandson, Charles Martel, with Clementia of Habsburg, 
daughter of Rudolf; and one of the conditions of the marriage was 
the revival of the kingdom of Arles, which included all the country 
between the Rhone and the Alps, for Charles Martel and his wife. 
Alarmed at this prospect and at the growing Angevin sympathies 
shown by her son Philip in his rejection of the mediation 
of Edward with Castile for that of Charles of Achaia, son of 
Charles of Anjou, Margaret redoubled her efforts. She succeeded 
in getting a promise of active support from Edward, and had a 
strong party amongst the French baronage and those whom the 
growth of Charles of Anjou’s power in Provence threatened. Indeed, 
in thus trying to prevent the growth of Charles’s power in the 


10 Hist. de Provins, i. 246-7. 
'" Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 9 Ed. I, in Appendix to 50th Report, p. 77. 
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country between the Rhone and the Alps she was acting more 
patriotically than Philip III; for the rise of a middle kingdom 
there would stop the spread of French influence in that direction. 
She summoned a great assembly of her adherents at Macon in the 
autumn of 1281. At this assembly, which took place before 
80 Oct., Edmund was present, and along with the others took an 
oath to meet in the following May, and if necessary prevent Charles 
from gaining the kingdom of Arles by force of arms. Philip IIT 
merely connived at these proceedings, but Edward I promised his 
active support, though he was very unwilling to break with Charles 
of Anjou and tried his best to bring about a peaceful arrangement 
of the matter. But a Welsh war broke out on 22 March 1282; 
Edward was forced to write, apologising to his aunt for his inability to 
give her any assistance, and she readily accepted his excuse. Mean- 
while a sudden check was given to Charles’s designs for the revival of 
the kingdom of Arles by the outbreak of the Sicilian Vespers on 
80 March 1282. Henceforth he had to fight hard for his power in 
Italy and could give Provence but little attention. Margaret’s 
claims were compounded for a few years afterwards by an annual 
rent of 2,000/., chargeable on his lands in Anjou.'!? 

Edmund was still in France in January 1282." His participa- 
tion in the Welsh war of 1282-3 has been already related. On 
21 July 1283, at Liverpool, he confirmed a grant made by William 
Blundell to the abbey of Whalley.' His government of Champagne 
was only to last till Joan came of age." The French king, whose son 
Philip Joan was to marry, claimed that she would be of age when 
she entered on her twelfth year, the age at which women attained 
their majority in France. But in Champagne, though a male subject 
became of age at 14 years old, the heir to the county had always 
remained under tutelage until he was 21. Edmund claimed that 
the same distinction held good in the case of an heiress; but 
after three months’ negotiation he yielded. Joan had entered 
on her twelfth year on 14 Jan. 1284. On 9 May Edmund re- 
ceived power to nominate attorneys for one year, as he was 
going beyond seas. On 17 May a treaty was signed by which 
Blanche of Artois kept her dower—that is to say, the five cha- 
tellenies of Sézanne, Chantemerle, Nogent-sur-Seine, Pont-sur- 
Seine, and Vertus—and the king of France in the name of Joan 
renounced any pretension to half the property of Henry III 


"2 KE. Boutaric, ‘ Marguerite de Provence,’ in Revue des Questions Historiques, 1867 ; 
Langlois, Philippe le Hardi, 125 seq.; Champollion-Figeac, Lettres Royales, i. 265, 
297, 299; Fournier, Le Royaume d’ Arles, pp. 229-55. 

"3 Actes, 3854. 

4 Coucher Book of Whalley Abbey (Chetham Soc.), pp. 506-7. From this it is 
manifest that the letter in Rymer dated Paris, St. Margaret’s Day, and placed in the 
year 1283, cannot belong to that year, St. Margaret’s Day being 20 July. 

5 J,’ Estoire d’Eracles, Empereur, in Hist. Occid. des Crois. ii. 469. 
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(of Navarre) acquired during marriage, and held jointly by him- 
self and his wife, to the joint property of Edmund and Blanche, 
and to the movables of the county of Champagne, save the arms 
which formed the equipment of the castles. He pledged himself 
to pay to Edmund and Blanche 60,000 livres tournois. The 
palace of the kings of Navarre at Paris remained in the joint occu- 
pation of Blanche and her daughter." Edmund now probably 
returned to England. But the information about him during the 
next few years is very scanty. 

Amaury, the youngest of the sons of Simon de Montfort, had 
been for some time a prisoner in England, having been captured 
while accompanying his sister to Wales in order to marry her to 
Llywelyn, and thus continue the alliance between him and the 
Montforts. He was released in 1282. But in 1284 he roused 
Edward I’s anger by causing Edmund to be cited before the papal 
court, probably for some matter in connexion with his possession 
of the earldom of Leicester. Edward wrote severely on 28 Dec., 
forbidding Amaury to go on with the matter."" On 1 March 
1285 Amaury protested the purity of his intentions, complained 
that the king had omitted all formulas of politeness in his letter, 
and declared that he renounced the suit, not on account of Edward’s 
veto, but because he would be sorry to give pain to his cousin 
the king of England." Edmund was at Marlborough on 23 Jan. 
1286. On 26 April he received a protection for going beyond 
seas. On 29 Sept., at Lancaster, he made an agreement with 
the prior and canons of Burscough regarding the grant made 
by him to them of a free market in the vill of Ormskirk, to be 
held weekly on Thursdays. On 5 May and 25 Oct. 1287, and 
on 1 Nov. 1288, he received writs of protection with the state- 
ment that he was in attendance on the king abroad. He probably 
returned to England with his brother in 1289, but received another 
protection for going abroad on 12 Oct." On 13 Dec. 1289 he 
received license to grant 100s. of rent and land in Tutbury for the 
maintenance of a chaplain to celebrate divine service in St. 
Mary’s chapel in his castle of Tutbury,''® from which we may 
conclude that he meditated making it his chief residence for a time. 
On 29 May 1290 he was one of the magnates who consented at 
Westminster to the grant of an aid pur fille marier. On 3 July 
he was at Havering. He must have soon after gone beyond 
seas, whither he was followed by his wife, Blanche, accompanied 
by the prioress of Ambresbury. He had returned by 5 Jan. 1291, 

"6 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I, ii. 120 (Rolls Series); Bouquet, Rec. des Hist. de 
France, xxii. 758 b, note (1), 756, h 40 a E; Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 452-3; vi. 
(Actes), 3856-60. The treaty is preserved in the Trésor des Chartes (J 199, No. 36). 

"7 Rymer, i. 651; Bémont, Simon de Montfort, p. 258. 

"8 Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I, ii. 218, 238, 268, 278, 302, 325; Appendix ITI. to 36th 
Report, p. 196. "8 Appendix, to 31st Report, p. 15. 
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since on that date he received royal license to fowl on the rivers 
of Lancashire during the current season. On the same day he 
received a grant of pontage for five years for the repair of his 
bridge at Lancaster.'” 

The county of Ponthieu had devolved to Edward I by right of 
his wife, through her mother, in 1279. On 23 April 1291 Edward 
doubtless thinking that Edmund had had some experience in deal- 
ing with French domains, commissioned Geoffrey de Joinville to 
deliver Ponthieu to him to hold until Edward of Carnarvon came 
of age, and the grant was repeated on 1 June.’ On 18 June 1291 
Edmund was present at that great gathering at Norham, on the 
Scotch border, in which the rival claims to the crown of Scotland 
were submitted to his brother’s arbitratior. He is one of the 
witnesses to the proceedings at that assembly, including the promise 
of the claimants to abide by Edward’s award, and the oath taken 
to him as superior lord by the bishops and nobles of Scotland.'” 
On 15 June he was at Jedburgh, probably in command of the 
castle, which amongst others had been handed over to Edward as a 
sort of pledge of his recognition as overlord.'* He was at West- 
minster on 13 Dec. On 5 Feb. 1292 he was appointed one 
of a commission of five, with full powers to make and enforce 
ordinances for the maintenance of arms in the kingdom ; '* and in 
this year he was one of those who stood bail for Gilbert, earl of 
Gloucester, who had been carrying on private war with the earl 
of Hereford in the Welsh marches, both of them relying on their 
privileges as lords marchers.'* He received power to nominate 
attorneys during a journey abroad on 12 April 1292, and was still 
abroad on 15 Oct. On 24 March 1293, or about that time, 
he is mentioned as dining with Edward the king’s son, and his 
sons seem to have been frequent visitors of young Edward.'™ 
On 21 June he received royal license to castellate his house 
called the Savoy in London,'” and on 28 June he and his wife, 
Blanche, founded the abbey of Nuns Minoresses in London, 
from which the street known as the Minories takes its name. 
It was the first house of this order founded in England.'* 

120 Stubbs’s Select Charters, 6th ed. p. 477; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I (R.S.), ii. 
372, 374, 413, 430. ‘1 Rymer, i. 754, 757. 

122 « Annales Regni Scotiae,’ in Rishanger, Chronica et Annales, p. 253. 

23 Catalogue of Documents relating to Scotland, ii. 130. 

124 Appendia to 31st Report, p. 16. 

"% Rotuli Parliamentorum (Rec. Com.), i. 75 b, 77 a; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I, 
480, 508. 

126 «Household Roll, 21 Ed. I,’ ‘ Household Roll of Edward the King’s Son,’ in 


Extracts from the Issue Rolls of the Exchequer, Henry III to Henry VI (Pell Records), 
p. 109. 


'27 Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. pt. i. App. p. 22 ; Rymer, i. 789 ; Appendix to 31st Report, 
p. if. 

2% Dugdale, Monasticon, vi. pt. iii. 1553. For a full account of the foundation 
and its history see article by Dr. Fly in Archaeologia, xv. 92-113. There were three 
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Towards the end of 1293 or beginning of 1294 he went to 
France.'” 

Meanwhile trouble had arisen between Edward and his suzerain, 
Philip IV of France. A quarrel between an English and a French 
sailor as to which should draw water first at a well in a Norman 
seaport, ending in the death of the latter, had begun a sort of 
irregular war between the English and Gascons on the one hand 
and the Normans, Bretons, and French on the other.'*° In May 
1293 the former defeated a French fleet returning from a 
plundering raid in a great pitched battle.'*' The war still continued ; 
and both sides committed great barbarities.'*? Philip IV called 
on Edward to answer as duke of Aquitaine for the crimes of the 
Gascons towards the subjects of their mediate lord. Edward sent 
the bishop of London with the reply that the French king’s subjects 
would find justice done to them in his courts, and he refused to give 
up the offenders. The bishop was also to offer to settle the 
matter by a personal interview, or by the arbitration of the pope, 
the cardinals, or some other suitable persons.'* Philip, on 10 
Dec. 1293, cited Edward to appear personally at Paris."“* Edward 
therefore asked Edmund to try and come to some compromise with 
Philip. Almost all the English accounts agree in ascribing to 
Philip IV the most glaring want of good faith in these negotiations, 
and a very great want of caution, not to call it foolishness, to 
Edmund and his brother. The French authorities, on the other 
hand, accuse Edward of being determined to go to war, because 
he did not obey the summons, and his subjects of committing acts 
of hostility after an agreement had been made.'* 

The English account is as follows: Edmund negotiated for 


other houses of this order in England—Waterbeach, in Cambridgeshire, founded by 
Dionysia de Monte Canusio, 3 March 1294; Brusyard, in Suffolk, which was converted 
into one on 4 Oct. 1366; Denny, in Cambridgeshire, which was founded 15 Edw. I. 
Waterbeach was amalgamated with Denny about a.p. 1348. The nuns of the order 
of St. Clare, likewise called the Poor Clares, from their vow of poverty, were insti- 
tuted by that person at Assisi, in Italy, according to Newcourt about a.p. 1212. This 
order was confirmed by Pope Innocent III, and after him by Honorius III in 1223, and 
was subsequently divided into a stricter and a looser sort. St. Clare, says Tanner, was 
born in the same town and lived at the same time as St. Francis, and her nuns 
observing St. Francis’s rule, and wearing the same-coloured habit with the Francis- 
can friars, were often called minoresses, and their house without Aldgate the Minories. 
Thibaut IV of Champagne founded a convent of this order at Provins in 1237. 

2% Rishanger, p. 139. t 

1% Tbid. pp. 130-1; Trivet, p. 323. 1 Rishanger, p. 137; Trivet, pp. 325-6. 

182 For the French side of the question see particularly Philip IV’s citation in 
Rymer, i. 793, 800; E. Boutaric, Philippe le Bel, pp. 388-90. 

183 Rishanger, pp. 137-8. 

134 Rymer, i. 793; Boutaric, Actes du Parlement de Paris, série i. tome i. p. 282, 
No. 2858 ; Rishanger, p. 139. 

13 Eextraits d’une Chronique Anonyme Francaise finissant en mcccviii, in Bou- 
quet, xxi. 133: comme celui qui de longtemps s’estoit powrveu de guerrier au roy, 
Rymer, i. 793-800. 
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some time without success, until the two queens Mary of Brabant, 
the stepmother of Philip IV, and Joan, his wife, who was also 
Edmund’s stepdaughter, offered to mediate. An agreement was 
then come to, negotiated by John de Lacy and Hugh de Vere on the 
English side. Because the Gascons had committed many contempts 
against the king of France, to satisfy his honour (and also to give 
him a good opportunity of punishing them) six castles of Gascony— 
namely, Saintes, Tallemont, Tournon, Pomerel, Penne, and Mont- 
faucon—were to be delivered to him. He was also to place an 
officer of his in each of the other towns of Gascony, but the English 
garrisons were to remain in them. Edward was to give him as 
many hostages as he demanded. Geoffrey of Langley was sent 
with a letter recalling the constable of France, who had already 
set out with an army to seize Gascony.'* Meanwhile the citation 
was to be revoked, and an arrangement was made by which 
Edward was to marry one of the French king’s sisters (some 
authorities say Blanche, some Margaret), Gascony to form part of 
her dower and be entailed on the issue of the marriage, only 
returning to the elder branch of the English royal house in failure 
of such issue. To arrange about this marriage Edward was to 
come under safe-conduct to Amiens either the week before or the 
week after Easter 1294.'*7 After the lapse of forty days Gascony 
was to be restored to the king of England at the request of the two 
queens, or either of them. Two copies were made of this agree- 
ment, and one kept by the queens, the other by Edmund.'** 
Edward sent his brother a letter commanding his officers in 
Gascony to give seisin of the six castles to the French king, 
and perform the other conditions of the treaty, to be sent when 
Edmund thought fit. The letter was countersigned by Walter 
Langton, treasurer of the wardrobe, as the king took away the seal 
from John Langton, his chancellor, who refused to sealit. Bartho- 
lomew Cotton remarks that this treaty was agreed to, and the letter 
sent, entirely without the consent of the magnates lay and spiritual. 
Edmund wished, before he sent the letter, to have a personal 
assurance from the king of France; so Philip, in the presence of 
Hugh de Vere, John de Lacy, Blanche, wife of Edmund, and the 
duke of Burgundy, swore to observe the agreement, ‘as he was a 
true king.’ He revoked the citation himself, and had it revoked in 
open court by the bishop of Orleans. John de Lacy was sent with 


136 Rymer, i. 794; Rishanger, p. 141. 

‘87 B. Cotton, p. 232; Rishanger, p. 140; Rymer, i. 795-6. There exists a long 
treaty in French for the marriage of Margaret to Edward, dated Feb. 1294, containing 
many interesting details as to the future regulation of appeals from the courts of 
Guienne to that of the king of France. But there is no seal to it, and on the verso 
are the words, quedam conventiones quas petebant ante guerram sibi fieri gentes regis 
anglie sed dominus rex noluit consentire. Non est ibi sigillum. Trésor des Chartes, 
J 631, No. 7. 88 B. Cotton, p. 232; Rymer, i. 794; Rishanger, p. 140. 
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Edward’s letter (dated 3 February) to Gascony, and John de St. 
John, the English lieutenant in Gascony, sold all the munitions of 
war he had been collecting and returned to England through Paris.'*® 
Meanwhile the letter sent by Geoffrey of Langley recalling the 
constable of France was annulled by a later letter.“ The constable, 
Ralph de Nesle, entered Gascony, exacted a general submission of 
the land instead of the limited one specified in the treaty, and 
arrested all the officers of the king of England.'*' Edward had spent 
Easter at Canterbury, waiting for his safe-conduct.'*? John of Brit- 
tany wrote from Gisors on 28 March, promising that Edmund 
would meet him with the safe-conduct.'* 

Edmund and his wife very prudently provided against con- 
tingencies by selling part of Blanche’s dowry, the village of Vordey, 
to the abbey of Moutier-la-Celle for 4,000 livres tournois 27 April 
1294.'* It was rumoured that Blanche of France would not accept 
Edward as a husband, and that treachery was meditated by the 
French king. He therefore, much to Philip’s anger, relinquished 
the idea of visiting France.'” 

The forty days having expired, Edmund and his fellow envoys 
asked that Gascony might be given back to Edward. Ina secret 
interview, at which only Joan was present, they were told not to 
be alarmed if the king gave them a negative answer in public, as 
some of his council were opposed to the idea of restoring Gascony, 
and he did not wish openly to resist them. They preferred their 
request to the king in his council and were refused. They waited 
till the council had departed, expecting the promised favourable 
answer. But they were finally told by the bishops of Orleans and 
Tournay that the king had given his final answer, and it was no 
use troubling him any more. Rishanger says that the French 
king denied all knowledge of any agreement. Edward was sum- 
moned to the court by proclamation on the day on which his last 
citation expired. He of course did not appear. His agents were 
not even allowed a short delay for consultation, and sentence was 
passed upon him for contumacy the same day. Bartholomew 
Cotton states that Philip ordered the seizure of Edward as a 
capital enemy of the kingdom of France.'* 

The French chroniclers make no mention of this treaty, simply 
relating the citation, Edward’s failure to appear, and the sen- 
tence.'*7 Besides this silence, which is capable of several interpre- 

199 Rymer, 793-4; Rishanger, p. 141; B. Cotton, p. 232. 


40 Rishanger, p. 142. ) Rymer, i. 794; Rishanger, p. 142. 

2? B. Cotton, p. 232. 

“3 Appendix to Tth Report, Inventory of Records in the Tower, 2069. 

* Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 453. 45 B. Cotton, p. 232. 

46 Rymer, i. 794. There is a renewed citation to Edward, dated 28 April. Ibid. 
i. 800; Syllabus, i. 114; Rishanger, p. 142; B. Cotton, p. 232. 

7 Extraits d'une Chronique Anonyme, in Bouquet, xxi. 133. The Chronographia 
Regum Francorum (Soc. de |’Histoire de France), i. 41, says of Edmund’s mission 
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tations, the only facts alleged in Philip’s favour are the inconvenience 
of a war for his general policy,"* and several acts of hostility of the 
most barbarous kind perpetrated after the treaty by Edward’s 
officers and subjects.“° But for these acts we have to rely on 
Philip’s unsupported statement in an ‘ official’ document, just as 
for the account of the negotiations we have to rely on exclusively 
English authorities, probably drawing most, though not all, their 
information from ‘ official’ declarations. The treaty was cer- 
tainly a very imprudent one for Edward to make. But, according 
to Edmund’s statement, he was influenced to it by the desire for 
the peace of Christianity and the hastening of the crusade.’ 
Indeed, a crusade was one of Edward I’s favourite projects down 
to the end of his life. We need not assign to Philip so much 
guile, or to Edmund and Edward so much credulity, as seems 
at first to be their due. It is quite possible that Philip did not 
at first intend to retain Gascony, until the actual possession of 
it made the temptation too strong for him, and Edward was so 
anxious to settle the matter peaceably that he credited Philip 
with his own punctilious adhesion to the letter of an agreement. 
The dowry of Blanche in France, which Edmund still retained, 
of course made him even more desirous of peace than his brother. 

As soon as he heard of the sentence on his brother, Edmund 
renounced his homage to the king of France and returned to Eng- 
land, accompanied by his wife, Blanche, and all his English house- 
hold. With him returned John of Brittany, his and Edward’s nephew, 
who had also renounced homage.'*' Edward I formally renounced 
homage to Philip, and with the almost enthusiastic support of the 
English baronage prepared for war.* On 1 July (1294) he wrote 
to the magnates of Gascony, apologising for his secret treaty and 
announcing his intention of sending Edmund to win back Gascony. 
On 3 Sept. he ordered the barons of the Cinque Ports to pro- 
vide shipping for Edmund’s voyage. He was to be attended by 
Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln."* Buta Welsh war broke out, 
that although fuerit honorabiliter receptus, tamen nullum pactum facere potuit quod 
placeret duobus regibus. 


48 According to a document in the French archives, J 631, No.9, John de St. John 
on 21 Feb. 1294 at St. Macaire refused to deliver the duchy on the demand of the 
messengers of the constable of France, declining to recognise them as sufficiently 
authorised. The letter of the constable, which is cited in the document, demanded the 
most complete surrender; and made no mention of any treaty, simply requiring the 
deliverance of the duchy into the hands of the king of France, on account of Edward’s 
many excessus, contumacias, et inobediencias. 

‘#9 Rymer, i. 800. “80 Thid, i. 794. 

81 Eetraits d’une Chronique Anonyme, in Bouquet, xxi. 133; Excerpta e Chronico 
Gaufridi de Collone, in Bouquet, xxii. 10 J; Flores Hist. iii. 271-2, 87; Rishanger, 
p- 142. 


182 B. Cotton, ii. 223; Rishanger, pp. 142-3; (Matt. Westm.) Flores Historiarum, 
ed. 1570, ii. 391. 


88 Rymer, i. 805, 809. Edward seems to have made great efforts to raise troops 
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their participation in which has already been described. It was at 
an end by May 1295, and on 5 Aug. Edmund was present at a 
council of magnates, lay and spiritual, in which he and John de Lacy 
explained the origin of the French war ; and the offer of mediation 
made by the two cardinals sent by Pope Boniface VIII was refused 
unless the consent of the king of the Romans, with whom Edward 
had entered into an alliance, could be obtained. Edmund was 
amongst those who were loud in their cries for war at this as- 
sembly.'™* 

Nineteen persons of rank were summoned to serve Edmund at 
the king’s cost in an expedition to Gascony on 3 Oct. Edward 
wrote to Gascony announcing the expedition to the magnates on 
19 Oct. But Edmund fell ill, so that it was not until the end of 
the year that the expedition, delayed by his illness, was able to set 
out.'® The date of its departure is variously given. The continuator 
of Florence of Worcester gives 26 Dec., the ‘Flores Historiarum’ 
and the ‘ Annals of Worcester’ about 15 Jan., and Rishanger about 
25 Jan.; and while Hemingburgh says he landed in Gascony about 
the middle of Lent (27 Feb.), the continuator of Florence of 
Worcester makes it 3 Jan.'* 

He and Henry de Lacy, earl of Lincoln, had with them 353 
vessels,'*” and, according to the Worcester annalist, 25 barons, 1,000 
fully armed horse, and 10,000 foot ; according to Hemingburgh, 
26 bannerets and 1,700 men-at-arms."* But medieval numbers 
cannot, of course, be relied on. He at first sailed to the coast 
of Brittany, sending messengers before him to ask that his army 
might rest there for a few days. The Bretons replied by hanging 
his messengers.'® When he approached the town of St. Mathieu the 
inhabitants fled with all the movable property which they could 
carry. Edmund sent messengers demanding their submission to 
the king of England. They asked for a respite until the sixth hour 
of the day, and meanwhile carried away nearly all their remaining 
portable property. Seeing them doing this, the English landed and 
entering the town carried away the few goods left, broke all the 
casks of wine they found and poured out their contents, and burnt 
one very large galley. Several of them entered the abbey of 
St. Mathieu, and despoiling it of its ecclesiastical utensils, along with 
for this army. The Gascon rolls, transcripts of which, by the kindness of M. 
Bémont, I have been enabled to see, from the month of June till late in the autumn 
contain numerous writs for releasing criminals, even murderers, on bail, on condition of 
their serving in the army in Gascony. Various other privileges are conceded to those 
taking part in the expedition, e.g. immunity from certain suits at law during their absence 

1 Flores Historiarum (ed. Luard), ii. 93, 94. 

188 Rymer, i. 828, 829, 833. 

86 Contin. Flor. Wigorn. ii. 279 (E. H. 8.); Flores Hist. iii. 96; Ann. Wigorn. iv 
525; Rishanger, p. 154; Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 72. 7 Flor. Hist. iii. 96. 

188 Ann. Wigorn. iv. 525; Hemingburgh, ii. 72. 

139 Ann. Wigorn. iv. 525. 
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the head of the saint, presented them to Edmund, who ordered 
them to be restored to the monks. The Welsh troops of Edmund 
pursued the fugitive natives, slew some of them, and set fire to the 
houses. The army then proceeded to Brest, whence thirty of the 
galleys and some other vessels proceeded to St. Gilles les Bois, 
and remained a long time there, until the supply of drink ran 
short and they could not get out of the harbour owing to an un- 
favourable breeze. But some corn was discovered buried in chests, 
which they took to the ships. With this they would be able to 
brew the drink they wanted, which was probably not water, but 
beer or mead, without which a medieval army soon lost heart, 
considering it a great privation to be reduced to drinking water. 
Just after they had finished loading a favourable wind sprang up, 
and they sailed to Blaye, where Edmund and his army landed ; 
then proceeding to Castillon they landed the horses there.'® 

John de St. John, who had been sent with a small force in the 
autumn of 1294, had taken Rions, Bourg, Blaye, Bayonne, St. Jean 
de Sordes, Aspremont, St. Sever, and other towns. Rions had 
been retaken by the French, as had also St. Sever, but the latter 
had been recovered by the English soon after.'*! 

The castle of Lesparre surrendered to Edmund on 22 March 
1296,'* and on the 24th the English sailors attacked Bordeaux, and 
killed about thirty persons with the bolts of the balistae.'* The 
English land army encamped near Bégles, about two miles south of 
Bordeaux, in a certain wood.’ On the 28th the French suddenly 
sallied out from Bordeaux, in violation, so the English said, of a 
truce which had been concluded. A few English knights hastily 
armed themselves as best they could on the news of their near 
approach, and sallied out to meet them. Seeing them the French 
thought that their surprise had failed, and that the whole English 
army was ready to meet them. They hastily turned and fled, pur- 
sued by the English. The Dunstable annalist says that the English 
simulated flight at first, in order to draw the men of Bordeaux a 
greater distance from their city. At any rate the loss of the men 
of Bordeaux amounted, according to the English chroniclers, to 
2,000 men. Five of the English army were taken prisoners through 
entering the gates of the city with the fugitives, two brothers of 
Peter de Maulee, a Gascon, two standard bearers of John of 
Brittany, and Alan de la Zouche.'© On Friday, 30 March, the 
English maritime and land divisions, having taken counsel together, 
attacked the town, and, breaking through the outer wall, entered 
the suburbs, inflicting considerable loss. The inhabitants of the 

1” Flor. Hist. iii, 284-5. 161 Rishanger, pp. 144, 147, 149-50. 

1 Flor. Hist. iii. 285 ; Rishanger, p. 154. 16 Flor. Hist. iii. 285. 

1 Rishanger, p. 154; Trivet, p. 340; W. de Hemingburgh, ii. 72. 


‘6 Flores Hist. iii. 285; Rishanger, p. 154; Trivet, p. 340; Dunstable, iii. 397 ; 
Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 72; Chron. de Lanercost, p. 170. 
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suburbs thereupon set fire to their houses and fled within the walls 
of the city.’ 

Edmund had not enough siege engines to undertake the regular 
siege of so large a city, and as it was rumoured that the count of 
Artois was at Langon, about fifteen miles further up the Garonne, 
with 900 fully armed horse, he left Bordeaux and proceeded thither. 
He did not find the count there, but the town surrendered to him. 
He then summoned St. Macaire, which lay about two miles east of 
Langon. The inhabitants obtained three days’ truce from him to 
send messengers for help to Bordeaux, but finding that Bordeaux 
could not help them surrendered.'” 

The castle, commanded by Thibaut de Cheppoy, still held out. 
As soon as Edmund had surrounded it he directed against it twelve 
great engines, which threw large stones night and day, with which 
he battered down the roofs of the gates and towers.'® Before long 
there was scarcely a building which had not its roof battered in, 
and more than 100 persons were killed by the engines. The 
women and children had to take refuge in the cellars (? vaus- 
sures). Edmund’s men made one or two fierce attempts to carry 
the place by assault every day; but the besieged held their ground, 
though in course of time the fortress was so battered down that its 
defenders could not find refuge from the stones except in some 
little arches of the wall, which still stood. ‘When the king of 
France heard how his castle of St. Macaire was besieged and op- 
pressed, and how Messire Thibaut de Cheppoy had already long 
and valiantly defended it,’ says the French chronicler, 
he swore by St. David that it should be succoured with all diligence, ‘if 
it cost the lives of ten thousand men.’ He therefore commanded count 
Robert of Artois that he should immediately provide himself with 1,000 
men-at-arms, and arbalisters in proportion, in order to go and raise the 
siege of St. Macaire and maintain the war in these parts, which he did 
with good heart, as he much desired to avenge himself on the English for 
some outrages committed in his country. 


Robert hastened a splendid and well-equipped army with the 
utmost speed to the relief of St. Macaire, but stopped for two days 
at Béziers to refresh his troops. Edmund hearing of his approach, 
and being in want of money to pay his troops, fell back towards 
Bordeaux, after raising the siege of the castle of St. Macaire, 
which had lasted three weeks.’ Five messengers had come from 
Bordeaux, offering to surrender it and pay 5,000 pounds of silver if 
he would spare all bearing the sign of St. George. But the treachery 

‘66 Flor. Hist. iii. 285; Hemingburgh, ii. 72-3; Rishanger, p. 154; Trivet, p. 340. 

‘9? Flor..Hist. iii. 285; Hemingburgh, ii. 73. 

1 A full account of the siege is given in Eztraits d’une Chronique Anonyme 
intitulée ‘ Anciennes Chroniques de Flandre’ in D. Bouquet, xxi. 355. 


1° Thid. xxi. 355; Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 73; Chronographia Regum 
Francorum, i. 49. 
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of these five was discovered. On their return they were hanged, 
and the English who tried to enter the place were repulsed. 

Want of money and the consequent desertion of the mercenaries 
he had collected now compelled Edmund to retire to Bayonne, 
where he was honourably received.’ But the ignominious failure 
of his campaign preyed on hismind. About Whitsuntide (13 May) 
he fell sick, and died on 5 June.'”' In his will he left instructions 
that his body should not be buried until his debts were paid.'” 
It was embalmed and kept for a time in the church of the Friars 
Minors at Bayonne.'® After the lapse of six months it was con- 
veyed to England.'* On 24 March 1301 it was taken from the 
convent of the Minoresses in London to St. Paul’s, and from St. 
Paul’s to Westminster Abbey, where it was interred, in the 
presence of the king and many earls and bishops, in the centre 
of the altar of St. Peter.’ His elaborately carved tomb is still to 
be seen, close to that of his first wife, Avelina, in the sanctuary.!” 

His widow, who seems to have accompanied him to Gascony, 
received a safe-conduct for her return to England on 17 Nov. 
1296.'7 She received letters of administration as his principal 
executrix on 3 July 1297. By writs bearing the dates 26 April 
and 21 June 1298 she had her dower assigned to her, which 
consisted of the usual third.’ She died at Vincennes on 2 May 


1” Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 73-4; Chron. de Lanercost, p.170. If his army 
was recruited in the same way as that of 1294, its behaviour is easily expla ned. 

‘1 Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 74, where the date of his falling sick, circa Pente- 
costen, is given; Rishanger, p. 154; Trivet, p. 340; Dunstable, iii. 402, anno 1296 
quasi intrante; Worcester, iv. 527 ; Chron. Girardi de Nangiaco, in Bouquet, xx. 578 a; 
Chronica Girardi de Fracheto, in D. Bouquet, xxi. 14 f.; Chronique de St. Denis, in 
Bouquet, xx. 663 a. The ‘ necrology’ of the abbey of Huiron, quoted by M. d’Arbois 
de Jubainville, iv. 454, note (a), assigns his death to 17 March. This is contradicted 
by the account of his campaign, and only slightly supported by the indefinite expres- 
sion in Dunstable. The exact date of his death non. Junii is given by the con- 
tinuator of Gervase of Canterbury (Rolls Series), ii. 314. On 15 July 1296 Edward I 
issued letters from Aberdeen to the archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops of Eng- 
land, and to thirty abbots with the master of the order of Sempringham, asking for 
their prayers for the soul of his brother (Rymer, i. 842). We have also letters patent 
of Edmund dated 7 April 1296 (Appendia to 7th Report, Inventory of Records in the 
Tower, No. 2188). 

172 Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 74. 

"3 Dunstable, iii. 402. ™ Rishanger, p. 154. 

™ Trivet, Annales, says the funeral took place in 1297 at Westminster Abbey, and 
that Edward immediately after went to St. Albans and released Ralph de Monthermer, 
the knight who had clandestinely married the widow of the earl of Gloucester, much 
to Edward’s displeasure. But the French chronicle of Dover in the appendix to the 
Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 249, dates the funeral 24 March 1301, and gives the 
more precise account. 

6 An engraving of this tomb, with a description of it, is to be seen in Gough’s 
Sepulchral Monuments, i. 69-75, and is reproduced, with an extract from the descrip- 
tion, in Nichols’s Leic. vol. i. pt. i. p. 222. 

“7 Rymer, i. 832, where it is obviously misdated by a year. 


"8 Appendix to 31st Report, p. 18. The grant of dower had been confirmed by 
Edward I on 29 Oct. 1276 (Rymer, i. 535). 
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1302.'° Edmund had by her three sons—Thomas, who succeeded 
to the earldom; Henry, lord of Monmouth, who succeeded to the 
earldom some time after the death of Thomas; John, baron of 
Beaufort and Nogent |’Artaud, who seems to have died young, but 
was alive on 30 Dec. 1291—and one daughter.'® 

The convent of Nuns Minoresses in London, which he and his 
wife founded in 1293, has already been mentioned. The nuns who 
formed its nucleus seem to have been brought over by Blanche 
from France.'*! He was also one of the chief builders of the 
monastery of the Grey Friars at Preston,'s? and confirmed Simon de 
Montfort’s benefactions to the brethren of the hospital of St. John 
at Hungerford.'** He gave the manor of Bere, in Dorsetshire, of the 
annual value of 26l., to the Cistercian nunnery of Tarrant-Craw- 
ford, three and a half miles 8.E. of Blandford, founded by Ralph 
de Kahaines in the reign of Richard I, and rebuilt by Bishop Poor 
in 1230.'* In the inventory of the vestry of Westminster Abbey 
he appears as the giver of a blue frontal, and a set of blue vest- 
ments, all embroidered with archangels, very possibly for use on 
Michaelmas Day. He also granted the advowson of the church of 
Skenefrith to the abbot and convent of Grace Dieu, in frank-almoign 
for the souls of King Henry, his father, and Queen Eleanor, his 
mother.'* 

Of his personal characteristics we know little. It is scarcely 
possible that the epithet ‘ Crouchback,’ which is not given to him by 
any contemporary chronicler, can have arisen from any deformity 
of his. John of Gaunt’s statement that Edmund was humpbacked, 
made in 1394, was contradicted by the earl of March, who said that 
it evidently appeared from the chronicles that Edmund was a 
handsome man and a noble knight.'* According to Hardyng John 
of Gaunt even went the length of procuring forged chronicles, in 
which this statement was incorporated with its companion state- 
ment that Edmund was really the eldest son, and placed them 
in the monasteries.'*” The explanation which attributes it to his 
having been on the crusade is much more probable, if even the 
name be anything more than a survival of half the Lancastrian 
fiction which its absence in contemporary authorities seems to 
point at its being. For all that we know of him points to his 
having been both handsome and well skilled in arms. Trokelowe 


"9 Register of the Chambre des Comptes, quoted by Anselme, Hist. Genealogi- 
cum, i. 382. 

18° Arbois de Jubainville, iv. 454; Rishanger, p. 83; Appendix to 31st Report, p. 16. 

18! Dugdale, Monasticon, vol. vi. pt. iii. p. 1553. 

's* Baines, Hist. of Lance. i. 127. 

183 Appendia to 31st Report, p. 14 (20 May 1281). 

' Rotulti Hundredorum (Rec. Comm.), p. 100. 

85 Archaeologia, lii. pt. ii. p. 210; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, Ed. I (R.S.), ii. p. 451. 

86 Continuatio Eulogii Historiarum, ii. 369. 18? Archaeologia, xvi. 143. 
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even ascribes his marriage with Blanche partly to the accounts 
which she had heard of his prowess as a knight.’ One French 
chronicler alludes in respectful terms to his military skill, though 
perhaps it was more that of a brave soldier than of a general of 
more than ordinary abilities.’ One trait of his mentioned by a 
fourteenth-century writer is borne out by facts, as well as by 
Peckham’s letter quoted above. He is called flos largitatis, i.e. 
@ princely giver and spender of money.’ This and the expense 
of his crusade account for the fact that he seems to have been 
continually feeling the necessity of providing for the payment of 
his debts, or letting out his lands to farm in order to raise money, 
in spite of his vast estates and fortunate marriages.'*' 

As a brother and a subject his conduct was throughout stead- 
fastly loyal and faithful, in spite of the power which his great 
estates with their anti-regal traditions placed in his hands. He 
took part in all Edward I’s Welsh expeditions, although he had 
French as well as English estates to look after, and was always 
ready to help his brother in negotiations. Neither can Edward 
be said to have treated his brother in a niggardly manner ; 
for he confirmed all his father’s grants, and added to them.'” 


188 Trokelowe, Annales, 70-1. 

18 Quy sage chevallier fut en son temps. Evxtraits d’wne Chronique Anonyme 
intitulée ‘ Anciennes Chroniques de Flandre’ in Bouquet, xxii. 355. 

1%” Eulog. Histor. iii. 119. Mr. Haydon says that this phrase is a literal transla- 
tion of an expression in the French Brut, ‘flur de largesce’ (introd. to vol. iii. of 
Eulog. Hist. pt. ii. note 1). The same quality seems pointed at in the phrase velut 
homo facetus et largissimus (Walter de Hemingburgh, ii. 74). 

* On 24 July 1269 he made an agreement to repay a loan of 1,0001. borrowed 
from his mother, Eleanor, to pay Amicia, countess of Devon, for her share in the 
marriage of Avelina de Fortibus. On 25 July 1270 he obtained a grant that if he 
should die in less than seven years the revenues of his lands, which would thereby 
escheat to the crown, should be applied to the payment of his debts (Appendiz to 31st 
Report, p. 12; Nichols, vol. i. pt. i. App. p. 21). On 28 July 1272 his mother, in 
virtue of the powers entrusted to her, let out some of his lands to farm to Edmund of 
Cornwall for four years for 3,500 marks (31st Report, p. 12). On 17 Feb. 1275 he | 
received license to demise to term or farm his lands and tenements, except castles, for | 
three years (44th Report, Appendix, p. 94). On 27 July 1276 he received a grant that | 
his creditors should be satisfied in case of his death to the amount of three years’ | 
issues of his lands (45th Report, App. p. 161). On 28 October 1294 he received letters | 
patent providing for the payment of a debt of 4,000 marks which he owed to Henry, | 
earl of Lincoln, out of the revenues of his lands, should they come into the king’s 
hands at his decease (31st Report, App. p. 17). 

12 The rights claimed and exercised in his lands, and his title to the lands he 
held, were inquired into by the quo waranto commission, just like those of the other 
great barons. In many cases too the answer given was nesciunt quo waranto, which 
involved a suit of quo waranto being brought by the crown against the earl. The 
disputed rights included those of returnum brevium, holding pleas de namio vetito, 
delivering impounded cattle, view of frankpledge, having a gallows, pillory, and 
tumbrel, and holding assizes of beer and bread. Among the offences of which his 
bailiffs were reported guilty were those of exacting excessive suit, exacting fines for 
respite of knighthood, delivering malefactors for money, and letting out wapen- 
takes in his hands at so high a firm as to compel the lessees to extortion. See Rotuli 
Hundredorum (Rec. Comm.), i. 240, 271, 305, 306, 383; ii. 6, 9, 18, 19, 108, 116, 192, 
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Edward himself bore witness to the virtue and fidelity of this earl, 
who was the founder of a power destined to hurl his descendant 
from the throne, and the father of the man who was to be, next to 
Edward II himself, his son’s worst enemy. He spoke of him as 
‘Edmund our most dear and only brother, who was always forward, 
devoted, and faithful in our business and that of our realm, in 
whom valour and the gifts of manifold graces shone forth.’'* 
Indeed, Edmund’s very loyalty and fidelity served to blind 
Edward to the fact that by confirming his father’s grants and 
adding to them he was continuing in a dangerous path, and 
sharpening the sword that would not only chastise the follies of his 
son, but make its holder the real master of England for a time, and 
that he was preparing the tragedies of Pontefract and Berkeley. 
Water E. Raopsgs. 


293, 298, 302, 563, and elsewhere. According to R. Simpson, History of Lancaster, 
p- 217, in 1292 Edward I sued his brother for the castle and honour of Lancaster, the 
wapentake of Amounderness, and the manors of Preston, Riggely, and Singleton. 
The pleadings were adjourned to Appleby in the octaves of St. Michael. He refers for 
this to Placita de Quo Warranto, 20 Ed. I, Lance. Rot. 

13 Rymer, i. 842. Cf. Chron. de Lanercost, ‘ strenuus miles et procerus qui 
socialis extitit et jocundus largus et pius,’ quoted in Doyle, Baronage of England, ii. 
309. I have been unable to discover the authority for Dean Stanley’s picturesque 
statement in the Memorials of Westminster, repeated in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, that Edmund introduced the ‘ red rose of Lancaster’ from Provins. The 
true rose of Provins, which was introduced from Syria by Thibaut VI, is semi-double, 
and of a medium shade of red in colour, and its leaves, when dried, possess a 
particularly strong odour and medicinal properties. 





Vanint in England 


F the foreigners who visited England in the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I perhaps the most interesting figures are those of 
Giordano Bruno and Giulio Cesare Vanini. Although it would be 
absurd to place the lucubrations of Vanini on a level with the 
philosophical, if not always intelligible, speculations of Bruno, yet 
the similarity of the subject matter of their audacious writings, their 
wandering and adventurous lives, and perhaps most of all the 
similarity of their tragical fate, make us constantly link their names 
together, and perhaps have contributed to shed upon Vanini some 
sparks of the halo which surrounds the name of Bruno. We have 
hitherto had no contemporary account of the visit of either to our 
shores. We have known only what they themselves have been 
pleased to tell us in their works—in the case of Bruno a mixture of 
‘ Wahrheit und Dichtung’ which excites in us a desire to know how 
the matters recorded appeared to those eminent persons—Sir Philip 
Sidney and Fulke Greville among others—with whom it seems to 
be clear that during his visit he was intimately associated. But 
Vanini tells us hardly anything of his visit except that he passed 
two years in England, that his zeal for the catholic faith occasioned 
his imprisonment for forty-nine days, and that he was prepared 
to receive the crown of martyrdom with all the zeal imaginable.’ 
There are, however, among the State Papers in the Record Office a 
number of letters, two by Vanini himself, others by those with whom 
he was immediately connected whilst in England, which give us a 
tolerably detailed account of his residence in this country, and throw 
an important though not altogether favourable light upon his life, 
his character, and his opinions. 
Among the sources of information for the reign of James I, the 
' Amphitheatrum Aeternae Providentiae, pp. 117-18. But he is not very accurate 
in his statement, and implies—if he does not actually assert—that he came to Eng- 
land on a religious mission :—Hgo sane vel minimus militantis Ecclesiae Tyro, cum 
anno praeterito Londini ad agonem Christianum destinatus essem, adeoque 49 diebus 
in latomiis tanquam palaestra quadam. exercerer, eo eram pro Catholicae Ecclesiae 
authoritate defensanda effundendi sanguinis desiderio accensus, et inflammatus, ut 
mihi a Deo immortali vel majus donum, aut melius contingere nullo modo potuisset, 
ita quidem, si non superiorem, inferiorem certe nullo martyre propriae conscientiae 
testimonium me indicavit et confratrum, qui mecum in eodem erant Xisto et theatro 
fortissimi, et digni sane qui tale Deo spectaculum exhiberent. 
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latter part of Elizabeth, and the first years of Charles I, an im- 
portant place must be given to the correspondence between Sir 
Dudley Carleton—afterwards Viscount Dorchester—successively 
ambassador at Brussels, Venice, and The Hague, and John 
Chamberlain. Chamberlain, well described by Mr. Thompson 
Cooper in the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ as ‘an accom- 
plished scholar and an admirable letter-writer, the Horace Walpole 
of his day,’ during more than a quarter of a century was in the 
habit of writing long and frequent letters to his friends, especially 
to those who filled diplomatic appointments abroad, full of interest- 
ing details, including not only public events, but all the court gossip 
of the time. A private gentleman of good position and ample 
fortune, intimate with many men of eminence, and mixing in the 
best society of his time, he seems to have been singularly free from 
ambition, and to have desired neither place nor money. Copies 
(now in the British Museum) of a large number of his letters, made 
a century and a half since by Dr. Thomas Birch from the originals 
in the Record Office, form the principal and by far the most 
interesting part of two works entitled ‘The Court and Times of 
James I’ (2 vols. London, 1848) and ‘The Court and Times of 
Charles I’ (London, 1848). A volume of his letters written in the 
reign of Elizabeth has been printed by the Camden Society. Many 
others are to be found in Nichols’s ‘ Progresses of James I,’ and in 
Sir Ralph Winwood’s ‘Memorials.’ A considerable number of 
Chamberlain’s letters, however, are still in the Record Office and 
unprinted, many of these being as full of interest as those which 
have appeared in the volumes just referred to. 

In the ‘ Court and Times of James I’ there are several letters 
from Chamberlain and one from Carleton referring to two Carme- 
lite friars professing to be protestants, who came to England from 
Venice in 1612 with an introduction from Carleton to Archbishop 
Abbot, by whom they were for some time entertained at Lambeth. 
Their names are not given, but in the published ‘ Calendar of State 
Papers,’ besides many other letters not printed in the ‘ Court and 
Times of James I,’ are two letters in Italian from one of them called 
in the Calendar Julio Cesare Vandoni; one to Carleton thanking 
him for the introduction to Archbishop Abbot, the other to Isaac 
Wake, then Carleton’s secretary. The name certainly at first sight 
looks much more like Vandoni than Vanini, but on a comparison 
with the only other specimen of Vanini’s handwriting known to 
exist—the oath taken by him on receiving the degree of Doctor, 
which has been brought to light from the Archives of the University 
of Naples by Professor Settembrini, and a facsimile of a part of 
which is given by Signor Palumbo in the book hereinafter referred 
to—the ‘n’ forming the third letter of ‘ Vanini’ in the signature of 
the letters to Carleton and Wake will be seen to be identical with 
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the letter ‘n’ in the word ‘ spondeo’ in the oath, and to have the 
same flourish resembling a ‘d’ at the end of it, whilst other simi- 
larities show that the handwriting of the oath and of the two letters 
is identical. That these two letters were written by Vanini and 
that the State Papers contain several references to his visit to 
England was first made known by Signor Raffaelle Palumbo in 
1878, in a brochure of one hundred pages entitled ‘ Giulio Cesare 
Vanini e i suoi tempi, Cenno biografico-storico corredato di docu- 
menti inediti’ (Naples). The object of this book, the author tells us, 
‘is to make known some documents discovered by me in London 
in the Archives of the State. These documents, which have re- 
mained unknown for three centuries, enable us to understand both 
the character of and many details respecting Giulio Cesare Vanini, 
who died at the stake at Toulouse and was one of the last of the philo- 
sophers of the Italian Renaissance.’ Signor Palumbo is entitled to 
much credit, and ought to receive our gratitude, for the discovery 
that these documents refer to Vanini, but unfortunately he has 
made but little use of them in his book. He prints in full, indeed 
—though not quite correctly—the two letters in Italian from Vanini 
himself, which are really among the least interesting of the whole 
series, but of those of Archbishop Abbot and John Chamberlain, to 
which he refers, he gives very brief extracts and incorrect sum- 
maries. He was evidently unaware that several of these letters had 
been printed, and it is clear that he had only actually read the two 
written by Vanini, and that he was entirely ignorant of the existence 
of some of the most important of the rest, whilst he has contented 
himself with reading the summaries of the others given by Mrs. 
Green in the ‘Calendar of State Papers.’ On several important 
points—possibly from a want of familiarity with our language and 
our history—he has misunderstood and misstated the effect of these 
summaries, and has thus deprived his narrative of any value what- 
ever, either for the details of Vanini’s residence in England, or for 
enabling us to form any conclusions as to his character or his 
object in visiting this country.? Moreover, of the nineteen letters 
which I have been able to find in the Record Office relating to 
Vanini and his visit, Palumbo refers only to ten, and has not even 
noticed perhaps the most important of all—one from Archbishop 
Abbot to Sir Dudley Carleton, written 16 March 1614. 

2 Signor Palumbo’s inaccuracies are not confined to English affairs. He speaks of 
Bayle (who was born in 1643) as a contemporary of Vanini, and states that Gramond 
the historian was president of the parliament of Toulouse at the time of Vanini’s 
execution, that he presided at the trial and suborned the chief witness against him, 
Francon by name. Brutally as Gramond treats Vanini in his History, it is only just 
to him to say that he was in no way concerned in the trial. It was not until some 
years later that he succeeded his father, with whom he has been confounded, in the 
office of Président des Enquétes in the parliament of Toulouse. But though his father 


then held that office, there is no evidence that he, any more than his son, took part in 
the trial of Vanini. 
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Signor Palumbo’s work was reviewed by Professor Fiorentino in 
the ‘ Nuova Antologia’ for September 1878, but so little attention 
did it receive in England that no copy of it is to be found in the 
British Museum, nor has it, or the remarkable discovery made by 
Signor Palumbo, so far as I know, been noticed by any English 
writer except the Rev. J. Owen, who in his recent work, ‘The 
Skeptics of the Italian Renaissance,’ has devoted several pages to 
Vanini’s visit to England. But unfortunately Mr. Owen has not 
consulted the documents themselves, or even the printed calen- 
dars, and has merely based his account upon that of Palumbo, or 
rather, perhaps, upon Fiorentino’s article in the ‘Nuova Antologia,’ 
borrowing all the Italian author’s mistakes, and adding one or 
two of his own. He, like Palumbo, is entirely ignorant of the 
fact that several of the letters have been printed in ‘ The Court and 
Times of JamesI.’ Both writers take a very favourable view of the 
character of Vanini, and neither of them has extracted from the 
letters any of the passages which tend to give an opposite impression. 
Each of them represents Vanini as a sincere and conscientious 
man, an orthodox but liberal-minded catholic, hoping to find in the 
Anglican Church greater intellectual freedom than in the Roman 
communion, and returning to the church of Rome when he found 
that of England not more but less liberal and giving less opportunity 
for freedom of thought. This is certainly not the impression the 
letters themselves give us. Mr. Owen’s chapter on Vanini is, 
notwithstanding, one of the most interesting in his book, and it is 
greatly to be regretted that he has missed the opportunity of 
making himself acquainted with the facts as to Vanini’s stay in 
England, and of giving them to the world. They would certainly— 
after making all allowance for the narrow-minded prejudices of 
Archbishop Abbot—have obliged him to modify his opinion of the 
character of Vanini, and to have represented it less favourably. 


Lucilio, or, as he preferred to style himself, Giulio Cesare 
Vanini (perhaps copying a man for whom he more than once 
expresses great admiration, Julius Cesar Scaliger), was born at 
Taurisano, near Otranto, in the kingdom of Naples, in 1585. His 
taste for learning induced his father to send him to the university 
of Naples, where he took the degree of Doctor utriusque iuris in 1606. 
Philosophy and physical science were his two favourite subjects of 
study, and his two masters were, as he tells us, John Bacon (i.e. 
Baconthorpe), ‘ the prince of Averroists, from whom I have learned 
to swear only by Averroés,’ and Pomponatius, whose book ‘ De 
Incantationibus ’ he styles ‘a golden book,’ and of whom he writes— 
strangely enough, since Pomponatius was an opponent of Averroés 
and a disciple of Alexander of Aphrodisias—‘ that Pythagoras would 
have said that the soul of Averroés had passed into the body of 
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Pomponatius.’ Renan, in his ‘ Averroés et |’Averroisme,’ seems 
hardly as fair as usual in attributing to Vanini a deliberate false- 
hood in this statement as to his masters, one of whom died two 
hundred and forty years and the other fifty years before his birth ; 
and I agree with Mr. Owen that he only intended to express the 
obligations he was under to the works of these two philosophers, and 
not to suggest that he had actually been their pupil. His other 
favourite authors were Aristotle, Albertus Magnus, and Jerome 
Cardan. For the details of his life between June 1606, when he 
took his doctor’s degree, and the spring of 1612, when we find him in 
Venice, we have only the scattered references to be found in his two 
extant books, the ‘ Amphitheatrum Aeternae Providentiae,’ printed 
at Lyons in 1615, and his ‘De Admirandis Naturae . . . Arcanis,’ 
printed at Paris in 1616. That he became a Carmelite friar, and 
received priest's orders; that he studied for some time at Padua 
and there (probably) made the acquaintance of a fellow student, one 
Giovanni Maria Genochi*; that he travelled through Germany, 
having there Genochi as his companion, Bohemia, Holland, and 
Switzerland, disputing with atheists and protestants, and always 
professing himself to be an orthodox catholic; then for a time 
staying in France—probably in Paris, but (perhaps) driven thence 
by the false accusations of a certain Henricus Sylvius—is really all 
that we know of his history during these years. In the spring of 
1612, then in the twenty-seventh year of his age, we find him. at 
Venice, and it is there that our special interest in him in connexion 
with his English visit begins. 

It appears from the letters which I shall shortly quote at length, 
that in or shortly before- March 1612, Sir Dudley Carleton, then 
ambassador to Venice, and his secretary, Isaac Wake, had made the 
acquaintance of two Carmelite friars, men of considerable learning, 
who professed a secret attachment to the reformed doctrines and a 
desire to visit England. Carleton, who though a shrewd diploma- 
tist was now at least a zealous protestant—he had been suspected 
of being a Roman catholic in his youth—was convinced of their 
sincerity: ‘ Their discovery of light even in the midst of darkness 
hath been very miraculous.’ Accordingly he wrote to Archbishop 
Abbot, recommending them to him, and received from him a reply 
to the effect that if they visited England they would be well re- 
ceived. These letters I have not been able to find, but it seems 
from a letter of Chamberlain to Carleton of 17 June 1612, that, 
notwithstanding the desire as well of Carleton as of the two friars 
theniselves that their visit ‘should be with all secrecy,’ the matter 
had not been kept private but had been talked of two months before 
their arrival: ‘They were expected long before they came, and the 


* Variously called by the biographers of Vanini, Genochi, Gennochis, Guinnochi, 
and Sinnochi. 
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bishop of Ely [Andrewes] could tell me two months since that two 
such were on their way .-. . some while before they set forth.’ 
One of these friars was Vanini, the other—the younger of the 
two—called himself Giovanni (Battista?) Maria de Franchis.* 
They would seem to have started from Venice soon after April 29, 
furnished with a letter of introduction of that date from Carleton 
to Chamberlain, who had accompanied him on his embassy to 


Venice in 1610, and had lately (in November 1611) returned to 
England.° 


Good Mr. Chamberlain,—You must be content to be troubled some- 
times with commissions from your friends with which variety will make 
the quietness you enjoy so much the more pleasing. This that I now 
recommend to you is a work of charity to be assistant to two honest 
strangers, who were yet never nearer England than this place nor never 
spake with Englishman but with myself and some of my house: and yet 
as they are carried thither by their affection, so are they well settled in 
our religion. For this cause I have recommended them to my Lord 
Archbishop’s grace, by whom I have good assurance they will be well 
received : and because it is difficult for strangers to find access, I will 
desire this of you; if you are known to my Lord to bestow the conducting 
of them yourself ; if otherwise to address them to some one of his chaplains 
whom you hear to be of most trust about his Lordship for as their mission 
hath been with all secrecy, so I desire their reception may be. And as 
their discovery of light even in the midst of darkness hath been very 
miraculous, so those good parts of learning that are in them I promise 
myself will add much to the bright shining thereof through all the world. 
Of their outward appearance and manners you must respect no more 
than of those who have always lived in cloisters but their ingenuity will 
(I assure myself) give you the same satisfaction it hath done me. Their 
course of life you shall more particularly understand from themselves : 
and I pray you as for their first access so likewise for their other occasions 
let them be aided hereafter by your friendly advice: and as I shall be 
glad to have from you what satisfaction they both give and receive so 
where they will write I pray you to give their letters conveyance. And 
thus with wonted good wishes I commit you to God’s holy protection. 
From Venice this 29 of Aprill, 1612.° 


Of the two friars’ journey from Venice to London we have no 
details, though it is not impossible that some of the adventures and 


4 Whether he is the same person with Giovanni Maria Genochi I shall consider 
later on. 

5 Signor Palumbo, as a foreigner, may be excused for knowing nothing of Chamber- 
ain, but it is strange that Mr. Owen should have failed to identify Carleton’s corre- 
spondent—a man well known to every student of the reigns of James I and Charles I 
whose letters, especially those to Carleton, are so frequently quoted by our historians 
and biographers. Signor Palumbo and Mr. Owen both erroneously and strangely 
describe him as Mayor of Canterbury, an office which he never filled, having, indeed, 
no connexion whatever with that city ; and Mr. Owen adds to the blunder of Signor 
Palumbo by knighting him and describing him as ‘ Sir somebody Chamberlain.’ 


® Cal. St. P. Dom. Ser. Jas. I, 1611-18, Ixviii. 127, No. 103. Printed in Court 
and Times of James I, p. 165. 
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conversations which Vanini records as occurring in Germany, 
France, Holland, or Switzerland, may have taken place on this 
occasion. Fuhrmann’ seems to have thought that he went to 
England by way of Paris, and, as well as others of Vanini’s 
biographers, that his visit to this country was occasioned by some 
hostile proceedings on the part of one Henricus Sylvius, of whom 
he more than once speaks with much bitterness. Mr. Owen also 
writes : ‘ Driven out of France by the malevolence of a certain Enrico 
Sylvio [sic] we next find Vanini in England.’ But I do not under- 
stand Vanini’s words as necessarily implying this. Speaking of 
the different meanings or applications of the word ‘fatale,’ he 
writes :* Alterum versatur circa exiliora, veluti dicam, fatale mihi fuit 
ut ab Henrico Sylvio iniustissime laesus Britanniam inviserem. Dr. 
Ernst Minch (‘ Julius Caser Vanini: sein Leben und sein System ’) 
says that Vanini took ship for England at Havre, but I have failed 
to find any authority for this statement. The two friars arrived in 
London (not Canterbury as Signor Palumbo and Mr. Owen strangely 
imply) shortly before 17 June,® on which day Chamberlain wrote to 
Carleton a long letter containing all the news of the day, from which 
the following is an extract : 


‘My very goode Lord: yo" two Carmelites are come, and have delivered 
me yo™ letter of the 29 of Aprill, I have since received a letter of the 
22 of May. Touching yo" friars yt was my chaunce to be out of towne 
when they came and they unwilling to loose any time found accesse to 
the archbishop in my absence, w*" came very well to passe, for I shold 
have proved but a bad conductor, having no manner of acquaintance in 
that house but Mr. Robert Hatton who is steward: neither can I tell 
wherein to pleasure them more than in conveying theyre letters which I 
send here inclosed whereby you shall receve from themselves a full 
relation of theyre present estate. They are now lodged at Lambeth in the 
bishop’s house where the elder of them is still to remain, the other is to 
be sent shortly to the archbishop of Yorke by the king’s appointment 
though I thinke he had rather have continued in these parts yf he might 
have been permitted. Theyre reception could not be so private as yt 
seems you wished for they were expected longe before they came and the 
bishop of Ely could tell me two months since that there were two such 
upon the way, w°" yt seemes was some while before they set foorth. He 
told me likewise the other day of a certain bishop in the venetian 
territorie (but he had forgot his name) that is writing a worke against 
the Popes usurping jurisdiction. To tell you freely my opinion as far as I 
understand this business, though yt cannot be denied but that you have 
done a very goode and charitable worke in reducing these strayinge sheep, 

7 Leben und Schicksale, Geist, Character und Meynungen des Lucilio Vanini 
(Leipzig, 1800). 

8 Amphitheatrum, Ex. 42, p. 285. Rousselot, @uvres philosophiques de Vanini, 


p. 166, states that this Sylvius was an alchemist who was put to death for his crimes 
at the time that Vanini was in France. 


® It is clear that they did not arrive until after 11 June, as on that day Chamber- 
lain had written to Carleton without any mention of them. 
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yet I doubt you wil reape no great thankes on either side, for I find our 
bishops here not very fond of such guests, and thinke they might have 
enough of them, yf they could provide them maintenance so that unless 


they be very eminent and men of marke they shall find little regard after 
a small time... .!° 


Their abjuration of the Roman catholic faith and their reception 
into the reformed Italian church took place on Sunday July 5, at 
the chapel of Mercers’ Hall, then used as the place of worship of 
the Italian protestants, of which Ascanio Spinola was the minister."' 
Unfortunately for us, Chamberlain was not present, but he gives 


the following account of the matter to Carleton in a letter dated 
12 July 1612: 


My very goode Lord: yo" two Carmelites made a publike confession 
of theyre fayth and conversion w*" an abjuration of theyre former errors 
on Sunday last at the Italian Church in the pressence of a great assemblie, 
whereof sr Francis Bacon was the man of most marke. I was not there 
by the error of my man whom I sent to learne and he brought me worde 
the appointment held not that day: but I understand the elder acquitted 
himself best in point of learning and the other in language, as likewise 
he hath the voyce of my L. of Cannterburie’s house of the more prompte 
and quicke spirit and they wish that they might kepe them both still, or 
yf they must part w one that they might retain him. . . .”” 


It appears from a subsequent letter of Archbishop Abbot, in 
which he refers to the younger friar as the one that afterwards went 
to York, that Vanini was the one here referred to as the elder, and 


%” Cal. lxix. 135, No. 71; Court and Times of James I, i. 173. 

" T have been unable to find any account either of Ascanio Spinola or of the 
Italian church in London (as reconstituted in 1609) prior to the arrival of the archbishop 
of Spalato in 1616. The only notice of them with which I am acquainted is contained in 
Baron de Schickler’s Les /'glises du Refuge en Angleterre (3 vols. Paris, 1892), i. 387-8 : 
La chapelle de Mercers Hall avait été rowverte et le culte rétabli en 1609, aprés une 
longue interruption, par un ancien moine venu de Bruxelles, Ascanio Spinola, avec 
le concours du Conseil privé, de Varchevéque Bancroft et de Ravis qui fut évéque de 
Londres de 1607 4 1609. Mais, ainsi qw’il s’en plaignait au consistoire flamand, 
Spinola avait vainement essayé de renouer les liens avec les deux autres Eglises 
étrangéres : tl avait demandé a plusieurs reprises 4 M. Burlamachi de parler aux 
fréres frangais en vue de la rentrée de son troupeau dans Vancienne union ; il offratt 
de participer avec eux a la céne, s’engageait dn’y admettre de son cété aucun étranger 
sans leur consentement, sollicitait lewrs conseils sur la discipline, priait ceux qui com- 
prenaient la langue d’assister quelquefois a son culte ‘pour nuire a l’ Antéchrist qui 
cherche & empécher Vexistence d’wne communauté italienne ad Londres.’ Les con- 
sistoires flamand et frangais persistérent dans leur abstention, justifiée bientét par le 
retour de Spinola au catholicisme (1616). M. de Schickler quotes this letter from the 
Memoirs of Simon Ruytinck, published (in Dutch) by the Marnix Vereeniging 
(Utrecht, 1873). Ascanio Spinola seems to have left England about the time of the 
arrival of the archbishop of Spalato, who succeeded him as minister of the Italian 
church, for Chamberlain writes to Carleton on 18 Jan. 1617: ‘ Here is a rumour that 
the Italian preacher, Ascanio, is run away ; being, as is said, enticed by one Grimaldi, 
kinsman of Spinola’s, whom he accompanied on his way as far as Dover, and since 
his wife nor friends have no news of him’ (Court and Times of James I, p. 389). 

? Cal. lxx. 136, No.1; Court and Times of James I, i. 179. 
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it appears that he made himself less agreeable and produced 
less favourable impression upon the members of the archbishop’s 
household than his younger colleague, though he was the more 
learned. It is probable that their sermons at the Italian church 
referred to in the next letter would be on Sunday 19 July, for 
before the 23rd the two friars had accompanied the archbishop by 
his invitation to his summer palace at Croydon, and from that 
place they wrote to Carleton, as appears from a letter of that date 
from Chamberlain to Carleton enclosing the friars’ packet, the 
contents of which, however, are not among the state papers. 


Yor two friers are gon thether [Croydon] w him [the archbishop] 
and are not yet otherwise disposed of: they have both preached of late at 
the Italian Church wt reasonable approbation. Here is a packet from 
them w°" I send as I received yt from Mr. Wimark to whom yt was delivered 
(as he sayes) in the dark from Dick Martin, and thinkeinge it to be some- 
what concerning himself opened it before he was aware but finding what 
it was protests he sought no secrets in it.'* 


We have already seen from Chamberlain’s first letter that by 
the king’s appointment one of the friars was to be sent to the 
archbishop of York, and the younger, Giovanni Maria, was 
chosen. He accordingly started for Bishopsthorpe on or about 
23 July, furnished with a letter from Abbot to Tobie Matthew, then 
archbishop of York. He arrived at Bishopsthorpe on the 27th, 
and two days later Matthew wrote the following letter to one of the 
high officers of the court, probably the earl of Suffolk then lord 
chamberlain, or Sir Thomas Lake who was then performing the 
duties of secretary of state though not actually appointed to that 
office. 





My very good Lord,—I have thought meet with all convenient expedi- 
tion to advertise your lo: that Mr. Johannes Maria the converted friar 
carmelite came hither unto me upon Monday last the xxvii of this 
month accompanied with a letter from the most reverend father my Lord 
of Cant: his grace, dated the 23 of the same to the effect of that his 
Majesty’s letter which I formerly received from your lordship for enter- 
tainment of the said stranger who is and shall be welcome to me not 
doubting but he will well deserve so to be by his religious and civil 
carriage whereof I see no cause but to conceive a very good opinion. 
Thus loath to trouble your Lordship any longer than needs I must and 
eftsones intreating that my readiness to receive him into my house may 
be signified to his most excellent majesty. . . .' 

Your L. ever most assured 
Topias EBORACENSIS. 
Bishopsthorpe, 29 July 1612. 


18 Cal. lxx. 138, No. 12. 

“ Cal. lxx. 139, No. 16. This letter is not addressed or endorsed, but is described 
in the Calendar as ‘ Tobias Matthew, archbishop of York, to the earl of Suffolk or Sir 
Thos. Lake.’ 
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Though we hardly gather from this letter that Archbishop Matthew 
was very much delighted to receive the guest whom the king had 
sent to him, yet it seems from a letter of Vanini to Isaac Wake 
that he received De Franchis kindly and hospitably. 

We hear nothing more of either of the friars for upwards of two 
months ; but then, under date of 9 Oct. 1612, we find two letters 
written by Vanini himself, one to Carleton, the other to Isaac Wake 
his secretary. The following are translations of these letters, which 
are printed in their original Italian, though not quite accurately, 
by Signor Palumbo. The first is addressed to Carleton, the second 
to Wake : 


Most illustrious and excellent Sir,—After I have made my most 
humble reverence to your excellency, knowing your affection and anxiety 
for my welfare I write to inform you how much I am enjoying myself in 
these parts, and what affection I have for my respected lord the most 
illustrious archbishop of Canterbury. And it is so much the more 
pleasant to me that I am sure by showing gratitude to his illustrious and 
reverend Lordship I am doing what is agreeable to you who have placed 
me at this court, and since I am not able to render you any recompense I 
shall always remain your excellency’s most obliged servant: to whom I 
make a profound reverence and pray that you may receive from our Lord 
all the happiness that you can wish. 

From Lambeth, 9 Oct. 1612. 

Di V. 8. Il. 
Giutio Cesare Vantnt.® 


Milord,—I owe you a reply to your lordship’s letter of last month 
which owing to my having been until now at Croydon I have not been 
able to reply to as I ought to have done. 

To give you news of myself, I am well and happy, praise the Lord, 
and am treated most affectionately by Monsignor the most illustrious 
archbishop, who constantly entertains me at his table and gives me hopes 
that one day he will confer some office on me. 

For three months past my brother Giovanni Maria has been at York 
at the court of the archbishop, by whom he is liked and treated with 
much kindness, and he has lately written to me that he is in so much 
favour that he expects to receive a benefice from the archbishop. 

Mr. Josias Robinson tells me that he knew your lordship at the 
University of Oxford. 

I have not yet seen Signor Chamberlain, but I shall not fail to go to 
visit him as soon as possible and to do what your lordship has written 
to me. 

I beg you to let me know if my box or trunk of clothes which I left 
in the chamber of the chaplain has been put on board ship for London ; if 
not, I beg you to send it to me. 

I shall be very glad if any opportunity occurs to be of service to you 
(as I have been to my lord) by praising the admirable way in which your 
excellency has behaved in the embassy. 


8 Cal. lxxi. 151, No. 13. 
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For the rest I kiss your excellency’s hands and those of the chaplain, 
praying for you from our Lord all happiness. 
From Lambeth, 9 Oct. 1612. 
Di V. §. Til’. 
Gruxti0 CesaRE VANINI. 
P.8.—-Chamberlain has just told me that my box has arrived. I 
thank you that it has not happened otherwise.'® 


Up to this time Vanini and his friend seem to have been well 
satisfied with their reception and entertainment in England. They 
were hospitably entertained by the two archbishops, and each of 
them was expecting a benefice. They had evidently believed that 
their zeal for protestantism would have led to some liberal pre- 
ferment; and it is by no means improbable that, had their ex- 
pectations been fulfilled, their faith would have been confirmed, 
and that Vanini, instead of perishing at the stake at Toulouse, 
might have lived and died a member of the church of England, 
and might probably have persuaded himself and his patrons that 
he was actuated by no other motive than that of zeal for the truth. 
But the benefices did not come. To do Abbot justice, notwith- 
standing his narrow puritanism, he never seems to have been very 
eager after ‘ convertitoes’ (as he calls them in a subsequent letter) 
from the Romish faith, and seems always to have had a shrewd sus- 
picion that they were looking after the loaves and fishes rather 
than after the word of life; while Tobie Matthew, who was more of 


a statesman than a divine (though a bitter persecutor of recusants), 
had no fondness for foreign converts, and still less any intention of 
paying them for their change of opinion. Vanini was beginning to 
be impatient for a benefice, and Giovanni Maria found Bishops- 
thorpe dull. A letter from Chamberlain to Carleton, of 14 Jan. 
1612-13, first makes known to us the discontent of the friars : 


. . » Your Italian friar was with me this other day with a long dis- 
contented discourse for want of money and that he was sometimes fain 
to make his own bed and sweep his chamber, things he was never 
put to in the place whence he came. I advised him the best I could to 
patience, and told him that seeing he was well provided for food and rai- 
ment he might fashion himself to endure somewhat per amor di Christo. 
It seems his companion Giovanni is no better pleased in the North, for 


16 Cal. Ixxi. 151, No. 14. The name in this letter which I have printed as Cham- 
berlain, is given in Palumbo’s book as Ciaberth—an impossible name, at least for an 
Englishman—but as I read the original, it is ‘Cidberla,’ with marks which seem to 
indicate abbreviations over the ‘a,’ so that the name would be ‘ Ciamberlan,’ a not 
improbable mode of spelling Chamberlain for an Italian. In writing that he had not 
yet seen Chamberlain—whose letter of 17 June, 1612, certainly implies that he had 
seen the friars, and who, indeed, we can hardly suppose would have been so neglectful 
of Carleton’s wishes as not to have visited them as soon as he returned to London— 
I take it that Vanini’s meaning is that he had not seen Chamberlain since the receipt 


of Wake’s ‘ etter of last month.’ He had probably only just returned to Lambeth 
from Croydon. 
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he wrote lately to him that his patron the Archbishop was strettissimo 
di danari and that they lived not in cities nor towns, but in villa, and 
thereupon subscribed his name Johannes in Deserto.'7 


This extract from Chamberlain's letter is translated at length by 
Signor Palumbo (p. 14), but he has not read the first few words 
accurately, for he translates them, I due frati italiani da voi rac- 
comandati vennero oggi da me, whereas it will be seen that it was 
Vanini alone that called on Chamberlain, his companion being still 
at Bishopsthorpe.'* 

The presence of two Carmelite friars, professed converts to the 
reformed faith, and the fact that they had made public abjuration, 
and subsequently preached in the Italian church, were of course 
well known, and could not but have been very distasteful to the 
authorities of the church of Rome, and it is probable that at an 
early stage of their visit efforts were made to increase, or perhaps 
arouse, their discontent, and to induce them to return to the bosom 
of the church. Their movements were carefully watched by the 
emissaries of the Spanish ambassador, Zufiiga, whose house was 
the focus for intrigues of every sort for the furtherance of the faith, 
and who about this time was detaining as prisoner in his house a 
converted Italian priest, who had come to England for refuge, as 
appears from a letter of Abbot to the king, of 17 Aug. 1612. But 
the immediate agent in the matter was the chaplain of the Venetian 
ambassador, Hieronymo Moravi, who now appears upon the scene, 
and who seems to have played an important, though rather 
mysterious, part in the subsequent adventures of Vanini in England. 
Moravi is mentioned by name by Vanini in the ‘ De Admirandis 
Naturae,’ p. 217. He is there described as ‘a most excellent and 
very learned man, who was my confessor during my stay in London.’ 
I have not found any mention of his name in the letters in the 
Record Office ; but it appears from a letter of Abbot, of 16 March 
1613-14, that the chaplain of Foscarini had admitted to him that 
‘now a year ago Julius Caesar upon his knees did beg of him to be 

7 Cal. lxxii. 167, No. 13; Court and Times of James I, i. 155, 156. This letter is 
dated 14 Jan. 1612, but is clearly 1613, according to our reckoning, treating the 
year as beginning on 1 Jan. There is much (almost inevitable) confusion in the 
Calendars, in the arrangement of letters dated in January, February, and March, as the 
writers seem sometimes to have used the legal, sometimes the common, year. Conse- 
quently, both in the Calendars and in the Court and Times of James I, several of them 
occur out of their proper place, and a year earlier than they should do. A careful 
consideration of these, however, has enabled me to arrange them in their proper order, 
and to ascribe to them their true dates. 

18 Mr. Owen, still possessed with the idea that Chamberlain lived at Canterbury, 
paraphrases the statement in the letter as follows: ‘The day after, Sir —— Cham- 
berlain wrote to Sir Dudley Carleton that his two protegées [sic] were come to Canter- 
bury to find him. They were in great difficulties, which he had for the time relieved.’ 
He has immediately before referred to a letter of 13 Jan. 1613, from the archbishop 


to the bishop of Bath; this letter, however, was not until a year later, i.e. 13 Jan. 
1613-14. 
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a means to the Nuntio living at Paris to write to the pope that a 
pardon might be procured to the two friars for leaving their order ; 
which accordingly he did.’ 

But as yet Abbot was quite unaware that his guests had begun 
to be dissatisfied with his entertainment. In a letter to Carleton, 
dated 24 Feb. 1612-13, he writes: 


The two honest men whom the last year you sent unto me do very 
well, and as I trust receive nothing but contentment.'® 


In the meantime Giovanni Maria, who had probably not yet 
given up hopes of a benefice, had written a Latin poem upon the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Count Palatine. The 
marriage took place on 14 Feb. 1613, and the poem would be 
printed about the same time that the other ‘ Epithalamia’ appeared, 
namely, in February or possibly a little later. It is from this 
poem alone that we learn the surname of the author, or at least 
that by which he passed in England, for his christian names only 
are mentioned in the correspondence. A copy of the poem is in 
the British Museum, and the following is the title : 

De auspicatissimis nuptiis illustrissimi Principis D. Friderici sacri 
Romani Imperii Archidapiferi et Electoris &. Comitis Palatini ad 
Rhenum Ducis Bavariae, &c. cum illustrissima Principe D. Elizabetha 


serenissimi Magnae Britanniae &c. Regis Filia unigenita Poema. 
Anno Domini 1613. 


It has no printer’s name or place, but the suggestion in the 
catalogue of the British Museum is that it was printed in London. 
No entry of it, however, appears in the Registers of the Stationers’ 
Company. The book is a small quarto, the pages unnumbered ; it 
commences with a brief dedication in praise of the elector Palatine 
signed Joannes Maria Franch. Then follow fifteen pages of hexa- 
meters, ending with an epigram of twelve lines in elegiacs. 

Although dealing in terms with classical mythology, yet it is 
really directed to a large extent against the church of Rome, and 
lest the allegorical references should be misunderstood, the author 
is careful to make his meaning clear by his marginal annotations. 
Thus to the lines 


‘Quippe cohors scelerata specu Phlegethontis iniqui 
Exilit atra, 


the marginal note is: 


Innuit ad Iesuitas et transfugas qui ex orco mittuntur ad seditiones 
in Angliam infernalibus armis, nempe igne sulphure &c. 


And to the line 
Est pia credulitas dictus temerarius error, 


® Cal. Ixxii. 171, No. 39. 
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the note is: 


Quia in novis articulis ab ipsis fundatis cum destituuntur a seriptura 
dicunt est Pium credere. 


Another note is: 


Praecipua ars Antichristi est simulare se Dei advocatum. 


The poem, as printed, consists of one book only; but it appears 
that the author had written three books, and that his friends were 
so much pleased with it that one of them, Samuel Hutton by name, 
translated the whole of the three into English, and the translation 
was published about 7 June in the same year, on which day we find 
the following entry in the Stationers’ Registers : 


7 Junii Master Elde Entred for his Copie under th{e hjands of Master 
Nydd and Master Warden Hooper a booke called ‘ of the most Auspicatious 
Mariage betweene the County Palatine and The Lady Elizabeth’ Three 
bookes composed in Latyn by Master Johannes Maria de ffraunchis and 
translated in to English. 


A copy of this also is in the British Museum. The title is as 
follows : 


Of the most auspicatious marriage betwixt the high and Mightie Prince 
Frederick Count Palatine of the Rhine chief server to the Sacred Roman 
Empire Prince Elector and Duke of Bavaria &c. and the most illustrious 
Princess the ladie Elizabeth her grace sole daughter to the high and 
Mightie James King of Great Britain &c. In iii Bookes. Composed in 
Latin by M. Joannes Maria de Franchis and translated into English. At 
London. Printed by G. Eld for William Blaincker, and are to be sold in 
Fleet Lane at the sign of the Printers Press. 1613. 


The volume consists of eighty-eight pages in all, eight at the 
commencement and three at the end unnumbered, and seventy- 
seven numbered. It is dedicated by the author to Charles, Prince 
of Wales, and the following is an extract from the dedication : 


At the first I intended to have only a short and ordinary Epithalamium, 
but afterwards having considered better of it, I found it much fitter to 
divide it into three bookes. The first Booke I sent to the right Reverend 
Father the Lord Archbishop of York who presented it unto the King. 
. . » At length some of my friends having received this Poeme printed it 
being delighted with the novelty of the matter. . . . At the first it grieved 
me a little that my book being not fully perfected should be printed; but 
at last having no desire to have it printed again after that the solemnities 
were ended some of my friends began to importune me that I would im- 
part my book unto them. I being easily overcome with their urging 
yielded unto their requests. This booke they have now translated into 
English, to the ende that the ladies may be partakers of this curious 
symetrie. This book I offer up to your Highnesse of whom I have heard 
many honourable relations at the Right Reverend Father in God my lord 
Archbishop of Yorke’s house. 
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At the end is a short poem addressed to the Princess Elizabeth 
signed ‘ Samuel Hutton,’ who seems to claim to be the translator. 
The name of Samuel Hutton does not appear in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ and I have failed to find any notice of him. 
There was, however, at this date a prebendary of York of this 
name, a nephew of Matthew Hutton, Tobie Matthew’s predecessor in 
the archbishopric, by whom, on 4 Feb. 1602-3, he had been collated 
to the-prebend of Ulleskelf, which he held until 27 Nov. 1628.” 
He is probably the author of the translation, which is the merest 
doggerel. A single specimen will suffice : 

For sons of Jove, Earth tooke the slaves of hell ; 
Babell was termed a Reverend Sanctuary ; 
Idolatry Devotion ; high pride Zeal ; 

Rash error a religious credulity ; 

Hypocrisie was called laws complement : 

Thus every vice got virtue’s own accent. 


I now come to the question whether Vanini’s companion may 
not have been the Joannes Maria Genochius or Ginochius, who, as 
“he tells us in the ‘De Admirandis Naturae Arcanis,’ accompanied 
him to Germany, and was with him at Strasburg when they em- 
barked on the Rhine together. Genochius was at first unwilling 
to start, having seen a crow, which, as he thought, portended ship- 
wreck. He here describes Genochius as praeclarissimus theologus, 
and mentions him with great praise in several other places—one in 
the ‘De Admirandis (p. 160), where, discussing evergreen and 
deciduous trees, he cites, but dissents from, the opinion of ‘ Joannes 
Maria Genochius Clavaro-Genuensis Philosophorum praestantissi- 
mus’ that the cause of evergreenness is that evergreen trees 
caeteris calidiores sunt et sicciores. Another mention is in the 
‘ Amphitheatrum ’ (p. 304), where, discussing the problem of recon- 
ciling the existence of evil with that of a Divine Providence, he 
says: Caeterum qui omnium optime de hoe argumento scripserit, est 
Dominus Joannes Maria Genochius Clavaro-Genuensis, vir sane 
Reipublicae colendissimus, in suo celebri opusculo de Gratia et lib. 
Arbitrio. Now the friar who accompanied Vanini to England is 
generally called in the letters simply Giovanni Maria: once, how- 
ever, in the letter of Chamberlain of 11 March 1613-14, Giovanni 
Battista, either a mistake for Giovanni Maria, or showing that his 
full Christian name was Giovanni Battista Maria. But in the 
translation of the Latin poem which he wrote on the marriage of 
the Princess Elizabeth with the Elector Palatine, he is called Joannes 
Maria de Franchis. It may be said that this is inconsistent with 
his being the same person as Genochius, but this is not, I think, 

* Le Neve’s Fasti, edited by Hardy, iii. 220; Hutton Correspondence (Surtees 


Society), pp. 13,230. He is, no doubt, the person of that name who took his degree of 
B.A. at Oxford (college not stated), 11 July 1600: Foster’s Alwmni Ozonienses. 





pease 
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conclusive. The poem is a strongly protestant production: the pope 
is branded as Antichrist ; yet at the very time of the publication of 
this poem it is certain that Vanini and probable that both the friars 
were planning a return to the continent, and a reconciliation with 
the church of Rome. It does not therefore seem improbable that in 
England he may have published his poem under a feigned name so 
as not to hinder his return to his own country if his hopes of a benefice 
in England turned out to be vain. Giovanni Maria was, as 
appears by the letters, younger than Vanini, and it may be thought 
that the language which the latter uses of Genochius is inapplicable 
to one who, at the date of the publication of the ‘ Amphitheatrum,’ 
was certainly under thirty years of age. 

I have searched ineffectually for any trace of the treatise on 
grace and free will which Vanini states to have been written by 
Genochius. I have, however, found a notice of the man himself in 
the ‘ Athenaeum Ligusticum ’ of Oldoini (Perusiae, 1680, p. 358), 
where the following brief account is given of him: 


Joannes Maria Ginocchius of Chiavari, a pious priest, a learned theo- 
logian, a zealous and eloquent preacher, and a poet of no common merit, 
published at Perpignan in 1620‘ Cantica Centum Spiritualia,’ in praise 
of the Blessed Virgin, in various metres. He also adorned the coronet 
of George, Duke of Centuri, with a poem. 


Oldoini then refers to the ‘ Bibliotheca Mariana’ of Hippolytus 
Maraccius (Romae, MDCXLVIII, Pars Prima, p. 756), where there 
is a similar statement, only making no mention of the poem upon 
Georgius Dux Centurionis. Genochius is also mentioned by Jécher, 
who simply quotes Oldoini as his authority. No copy of either of 
the books of Genochius is in the British Museum, and I have 
been unable to meet with them. It would be interesting to com- 
pare them, especially the poem upon the Duke of Centuri, with 
the Epithalamium. Such a comparison might assist us in coming 
to a conclusion whether Giovanni Maria de Franchis was identical 
with Joannes Maria Genochius. The very meagre accounts of 
him given by Oldoini and Maraccius are in no way inconsistent 
with the opinion that he was the companion of Vanini and the 
author of the Epithalamium. 

On 11 March 1612-13 Chamberlain wrote to Carleton a letter 
which contains a reference to the Latin poem : 


. . - Your Friar Giovan Battista (that is with the Archbishop of York) 
hath published a Latin poem upon this late marriage of the Lady 
Elizabeth with the Palsgrave and sent them to present to all his friends 
in these parts. The verses seem good, but the Invention old and ordinary 


and his Epistle to the young couple is altogether built upon a fabulous 
friarly tradition.?! 


4) Cal. lxxii. 175, No. 74; Court and Times of James I, p, 234. 
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Among the best known of the Italian residents in England at 
this time was Giovanni Francesco Biondi, a convert to protestantism, 
not less distinguished as a diplomatist than as a writer.” He also 
was a correspondent of Carleton, and kept him well informed of 
various matters of interest from October 1612 to November 1618. 
Fifteen of his letters, all in Italian, are to be found among the 
State Papers in the Record Office. Biondi had of course heard of 
the arrival of the friars, and that they had been sent by Carleton ; 
not improbably he had made their acquaintance, and had heard 
them preach at the Italian church. In a long letter from him to 
Carleton dated 17 March 1612-13 he writes : 


As I believe your Excellency has not yet seen the little book of Signor 
Giovanni Maria, one of the two Carmelites sent here, I also send it to you.’ 


Although this letter contains no other reference to either of the friars, 
it mentions a curious and interesting fact, not, I think, elsewhere 
recorded, and hitherto unnoticed, relating to the well-known Oxford 
‘ Epithalamia ’ on the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth, a copy of 
which he sends also to Carleton, and concerning one of them he 
writes : ‘The Spanish ambassador makes great complaints, and his 
people say that they [ i.e. the ‘ Epithalamia ’] will all be burnt, which 
I do not believe.’ I have examined four copies of these ‘ Epitha- 
lamia,’ with a view of ascertaining whether the Spanish ambassador 
had a substantial grievance, and whether any steps were taken to 
remedy it. I find on the reverse of folio F 3 (printed by mistake 
E 8) in two copies of the book in the British Museum (1213, 1. 9, 


2 See his life and a list of his works in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
Signor Palumbo erroneously states that he accompanied De Dominis, archbishop of 
Spalato, into England, and then apostatised. In fact he had settled in England and 
become a protestant in 1609, seven years before the arrival of De Dominis. 

%8 Signor Palumbo has strangely misunderstood this letter. He writes: ‘G. F. 
Biondi, when sending to Carleton the Epithalamium written by the companion of 
Vanini and speaking of the apostasy of these two friars, states that the Spanish am- 
bassador was in great fury against Vanini and his accomplices, threatening that they 
should be all sent to the stake.’ But the passage to which he refers has nothing to do 
with the friars or the operetta of Giovanni Maria, but refers to the Oxford Epithalamia, 
and the words given by Palumbo in inverted commas, ‘che sarebbero tutti mandati 
al rogo,’ are certainly not to be found anywhere in the letter, which it seems clear 
that he has not read, but has contented himself with reading (and misunderstanding) 
the summary given in the printed Calendar, which is as follows (vol. Ixxii. no. 80, 
17 Mar. 1613. Giov. Franc. Biondi to Carleton): ‘ His [Carleton’s] conduct in Venice 
much praised by the Venetian Ambassador in England, who is not popular. The King 
favours him because he professes to be a Protestant, but the Councillors ridicule him. 
The King not yet returned. The nobles eagerly waiting for office.’ Sends a work of 
Giov. Maria, one of the two friars sent into England; also the EHpithalamia [on the 
Palatine’s marriage] written at Oxford. The Spanish ambassador complains of one 
of them, and his adherents say they will all be burnt.’ Mr. Owen, who knows no more 
of Biondi than of Chamberlain, as usual somewhat amplifies the statement of Palumbo: 
‘Fallen from the good graces of English Protestants, Vanini and his companion had 
long become loathsome to the Catholics. A certain Biondi wrote to Sir D. Carleton on 
17 Mar. 1613 that the Spanish ambassador was in a rage against Vanini and his 
accomplices on account of his apostasy, and threatened him with the stake.’ 
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Tract 7 and 161, b. 43) the following ode signed ‘ R. Rands e coll. 
Trin. in Art. Mag.’ : 

















































Ad Hispaniam. 


Mitte, nimium importuna, mitte, perfida, 
Legationibus novis de nuptiis 

Agere: labori sumptibusque si sapis, 

Parcas, peracta cum scias omnia: minas 
Prodesse credis, aut dolos? Clades tuae 
Veteres loquuntur arma, mentemque Britonum ; 
Para novam classem : secundé supplica 
Iovem tuum, ut coeptis tuis benediceret ; 

Aut potius artes Patre cum sancto novas 
Meditare ; classem mitte, mitte pulverem 
Bombardicum, quia suspicamur ; Roma habet 
Novas, inauditas petitas ab inferis 

Artes nocendi: illine novas technas pete 

Et nuptias. Idola cum Christo, Bethel 

Cum Bethaven constare qui possunt? pete 
Romam ; illa consortem tibi dabit parem, 
Qualemque velles ; nempe formarum ferax : 
Quas si minus probas roga Papam, ut velit 
Mutare sexum, non novo miraculo. 


In my own copy of the book (formerly the Rev. W. E. Buckley’s) 
this leaf is missing, but in the third copy at the British Museum 
(the Grenville copy, 17499) folio F 3 has been reprinted; the 
poem ‘ Ad Hispaniam’ is omitted, and there are substituted for it 
sixteen inoffensive and commonplace elegiacs commencing 


Ludite nunc Hilares pullam deponite vestem 
Musae ; pro tristi funere venit hymen. 


On the reverse of folio P in the two first mentioned copies there 
commences a poem entitled ‘ Prosopopoeia ad comitem Palatinum’ : 


I pete coniugium foelix foelicius illo 

Quod, quae Teutonicis late dominatur in arvis 
Austriacae generosa domus prosapia vestris 
Dilectis potuit thalamis, Germane, dedisse. 
Hic tibi pro dote eximii numerantur honores 
Divitiaeque suis quas Anglia mittit ab oris, 
Et quae divitias superat celeberrima virtus, 
Quae tanto fulgore micat, miratus ut illam 
Non semel in thalamos spretus voluisset Iberus, 
Non semel uxorem petiisset Gallus. At illi 
Alter habendus amor restat simul altera sedes. 


It ends on the next page (fol. P 2) with the following verses : 
Gordius Hispano non est resecandus ab ense 
Nodus, et alterius laetetur Gallia taedis. 
Post tot neglectos remanes, Comes inclyte, solus, 
Qui nodum solvas, et tanta trophaea reportes. 
Gu. Crosse Sancti-Mariensis. 
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In the Grenville copy, and also in my own, folio P has been re- 
printed, and instead of the ‘ Prosopopoeia ad Comitem Palatinum ’ 
are substituted eight feeble and commonplace elegiacs addressed ‘ Ad 
Regem,’ with the catchword at the end ‘ Vere’ instead of, as in the 
original impression, ‘Gor.’ But, notwithstanding this, folio P 2 has 
not been reprinted, but in both the Grenville and my own copies 
the original four verses appear, beginning ‘ Gordius Hispano non 
est resecandus ab ense.’ In the Grenville copy I can find nothing 
to account for this, but in my own I find the following note on the 
flyleaf, in Mr. Buckley’s writing: ‘On P 2 at top some verses have 
been pasted over.’ An examination of the page shows clearly that 
this has been the case, but unfortunately Mr. Buckley or some 
former owner has removed the paper that was pasted over the first 
four lines, and which no doubt contained the conclusion of the poem 
‘Ad Regem ’ beginning with Vere ; of this a fragment containing a 
part of a single word alone remains. The conclusion to be drawn 
from an examination and comparison of these four copies is clearly 
this. The Spanish ambassador had made complaints, as Biondi 
states, concerning the ‘ Ad Hispaniam ’ and the ‘ Prosopopoeia,’ but 
instead of the volume being burnt as his people (é suoi) expected, 
the two obnoxious pages were ordered to be reprinted, and inoffen- 
sive verses to be substituted for those which had given offence, and 
instead of reprinting P 2 the first four lines were ordered to be 
pasted over, and when this was done the book was allowed to *be 
circulated.™ 

At the date of Biondi’s letter of 17 March 1618, the two friars, 
so far from having fallen from the good graces of English protes- 
tants, were still in favour, and there seems as yet to have been no 
suspicion that they were otherwise than sincere in their professions 
of adherence to the reformed faith. 

In the summer of 1613, Giovanni Maria, having become tired of 
Bishopsthorpe, returned to London on the pretext that he was about 
to print some other book—possibly the English translation of his 
poem. He asked to be placed with the bishop of London, and this 
was agreed to, but, as it seems, the bishop was unwilling to receive 
him until he had been discharged of an English converted Jesuit, of 
whom he was then the somewhat unwilling host. On his arrival in 
London, he was lodged in a private house until the bishop was ready 
to receive him. While there he fell sick, and, in order that he might 
have the company of Vanini, was brought to Lambeth and lodged 
there, at the expense of Archbishop Abbot, ‘in an honest house,’ 
where he remained until shortly before 10 Feb. 1614. 


*4 T have been unable to find any further reference to the complaints of the am- 
bassador, or to any order sent down to the university from the government as to the 
book. It would be interesting to know whether in the archives‘ of the university any 
such order is to be found. 
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In the meantime, Vanini had become heartily tired of Lambeth 
and of England, and, as we have seen, was taking steps privately to 
obtain pardon for himself and his companion from the pope for 
leaving their order, through Moravi, whom he begged to write to 
the nuncio living at Paris, for this purpose, and one hundred crowns 
were sent to the nuncio to pay for the pardon. But he still pro- 
fessed himself a protestant, frequented prayers, received the com- 
munion in the chapel at Lambeth, and attended the sermons in the 
Italian church. On 25 Nov. 1613, we find the following in a letter 
from Chamberlain to Carleton : 

I know not how yt comes to passe but the two friers you sent over are 
in poor case, and have been both lately sick specially the younger that 
was w" the Archbishop of Yorke but wearie of that place and belike 
lingering after this goode towne could not agree with that air forsooth, so 
that he was appointed to the Bishop of London who making stay to 
receave him till he might be discharged of an English converted Jesuit 
committed to him, he fell sicke in the meantime and the best relief I learn 
he found was that he was begged for in some churches and his companion 
goes up and down to gather the charitie of all their acquaintance and 
well wishers.”° 


About this time Vanini paid a visit to Cambridge, where ‘he 
had good store of money given to him,’ and shortly after Christ- 
mas he went to Oxford, where he had more money bestowed upon 
him. There he confided to one who had formerly been a Roman 
priest, that he was in heart a papist, and meant before long to 
leave the country ; he seems to have spoken freely of his intentions, 
as well as ‘undutifully’ of the king and ‘ unreverently’ of the 
archbishop. His visit to Oxford was only a few months after that 
of Casaubon, and he must have arrived immediately after the 
expulsion of Jacob the Jew, of whose stay at Oxford and simulated 
conversion Mr. Pattison has given us so entertaining an account 
in his Life of Casaubon. It seems probable from the mention of 
him in the ‘Amphitheatrum,’ that Vanini had made his ac- 
quaintance in England.* 

Vanini returned to Lambeth shortly before Jan. 22; a report 
of his imprudent language there was sent to the archbishop, whose 
suspicions had been already aroused by information that Vanini 
had written to Rome, and, as the archbishop rightly conjectured, 
with a view of obtaining absolution for his departure from his 

*5 Cal. Ixxv. 212, No. 28; Court and Times of James I, i. 278-81. 

26 Fuit quidam temporibus meis Iudaeus in Anglia, ut Christi fidem susciperet, et 
ab Oxoniensi Academia perhumaniter fuit exceptus ; cum vero ad sacrum lavacrum 
deducendus esset, aufugit, captus est. Rex ex benignitate dimisit. Offendi eum aliquo 
tempore post Lutetiae Parisiorum in aula regia, ubi in sermone mutuo quem duximus, 
Anglorum avaritiam mirum in modum sugillabat, ut tum prae caeteris nationibus vel 
maxime dediti sint uni liberalitati, illamque quibuscunque possunt rationibus erga 
extraneos ostendant, praecipue vero in ipsum Hebraewm, quem per duo annos magnificis 
impensis aluerunt, ut Christianam religionem amplecteretur. (Amphitheatrum, p. 65.) 

VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. s 
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order. A watch was set upon the friars: they were found to be 
removing their effects from Lambeth, and were clearly preparing 
for flight. But they still made outward profession of protestan- 
tism, and attended the Italian services at Mercers Hall on Sunday 
the 22nd, when Vanini agreed to preach the following Sunday, 
having in fact made arrangements to leave England before that 
day. After service on the 22nd they were both separately 
examined and afterwards confined to their respective chambers, 
while Vanini was soon after removed to the Gatehouse at Lambeth.” 
Shortly before 27 January 1613-14 Abbot wrote full details to 
James Montagu, bishop of Bath, then in attendance on the king 
at Royston : 


There is one thyng falen out here wherein I humbly crave his majestys 
direction as being in my opinion a matter of some importance. By 
motion from Sr Dudley Carleton at Venice his ma“ was graciously con- 
tented that twoe Italian Carmelite ffriers shold come into England who 
pretended to fly hither for their conscience. They came and after the 
abode of him here for a month or twoe the younger of them was sent to 
my L. of Yorke where he was very well intreated for one year and since 
hath remayned at London, and in Lambeth detayned by sicknes that he 
was not placed in my Lo. of London’s house, whither notwithstanding 
care this very weeke he hath been removed. The other also in my house 
being enterteyned with such humanity and expense as is not fit for me to 
report, but I am sure it was too good for him. Theise men in the Italian 
churche at London publiquely renounced their popery in a solemn form, 
preached there divers times, frequented our prayers and participated of the 
Eucharist after the manner of the Churche of England severall times. 
And yet it now appeareth they have all this time ben extreamely rotten. 
About 8 months since I by a secret meanes understood that the elder of 
them had written to Rome and I had cause to conjecture that it was for 
an absolucion for their departure from their order. I caused one to 
speake with him thereabout but he gave such an answere as I cold not 
contradict but yet thought fitt to carrye an eye over him. 

But now about 16 dayes since he asked leave of me to go see Oxford 
which I granted unto him and tooke order that he was furnyshed with 
money to bear his charges. Being there he was most humanely entreated 
and had some money given him to the value of twenty markes as he 
sayeth but as some from thence write to the somme of twenty poundes. 
There to one or two who had been in Italy he let fall divers words declar- 
ing his dislike to our religion and shewing that his matie had not dealt 
bountifully with him, and that I had not shewed myself liberall unto him 


27 There can, I think, be little doubt of the correctness of the date above given for 
the arrest of Vanini. Abbot’s letter to the bishop of Bath, though undated, is clearly 
written shortly before 27 Jan. and speaks of the first examination of Vanini as on 
‘Sunday last:’ this would be the 22nd. The letter was certainly written a few days 
later. Vanini’s escape from the Gatehouse at Lambeth took place—as subsequently 
appears—shortly before 16 March. He tells us that he was imprisoned for forty-nine 
days. If his imprisonment commenced on 24 Jan., the forty-nine days would expire 
on 14 March. 
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together with divers other both unfitt and untrue speeches without 
honesty or shame. And divers intimacions he gave of his purpose to 
withdrawe himself out of England wyth all speed: w** now he sayeth 
shold not have ben without the leave of his mat, 

These thynges are advertised unto mee from Oxford twoe or three 
severall wayes, Whereupon at his return causing him to be observed I found 
by his secret conveyance of some things out of my house and by the recourse 
of both of them extraordinarily into London that there was great cause to 
suspect that they intended to be gon. And hereupon in a fair manner I 
severed them both each from other and examined them aparte: where at first 
they seemed to contynue constant in our profession though upon a second 
examination it proved otherwise. By one passage your Lordship shall 
judge of the strange wickedness of the men. On Sunday last the elder 
of them upon his examination under his hand did say quod renunciasset 
Papismo et pontificiis opinionibus ; et se velle vivere et mort in fide Ecctie 
Anglicane, yesterday this being urged unto him and not seeing his former 
examination he said it was true quod Papatui renunciasset quia non erat 
verisimile se unquam futuwrum Papam. And touching opiniones Pontificias 
he expounded it that si quis inter Pontificios opinaretur ewm wnquam in 
Papatum promerendum, he did disclayme that from being a good opinion. 
And for his living and dying in the faith of the Church of England he 
expoundeth that to be the faith which was here a hundredth or two 
hundreth agone. 

He now also sayeth that he was never otherwise than a Papist in his 
faith ; and that their coming into England was for nothing but to evayd 
the hard measure which their Councell used to them and because they 
heard that strangers were enterteyned here with great humanity. Such 
hath been the strange dissimulacion of the men if they have all this 
while been Papists in their hearte, but I have reason to suppose that 
some instrument of a sovereign Ambassador hath been tampering with 
them, and hath both with money and faire promises corrupted them.”* 


On 27 January Sir Thomas Lake sent a copy of the arch- 
bishop’s letter to Sir Dudley Carleton, accompanied by the follow- 
ing letter : 


My lord Ambassador,—By this enclosed copie which is of a lettre of my 
lo. of Cantorburies to my lo. Bishop of Bath following his maj: at Court 
your lo. shall perceave what is become of your two friers you sent us. I 
am commanded to send to you, and to require you to advertise what you 
have heard or observed of their caryage here or of any traffike they have 
had there since their being in England. Their excusations of their sub- 
mission here and abjuration are very grosse. But I never had anie great 
confidence in renegados there be few that do it upon religious respect but 
on worldly consideration. I fear much my Lo. of Canterbury hath of our 
owne country very many proseleytes wherein he much glories that be of 
none other temper for I marke that as soon as ever they come over to us 
they are gredy of wiffes and benefices. . . . 

From the Court at Royston this 27 January, 1613-14. 

Txos: Laxe.”? 
28 Cal. lxxvi. 221, No. 9, I. * Cal, Ixxvi. 221, No. 9. 
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A few days later Chamberlain wrote to Carleton a letter contain- 
ing the following passage : 


I heard lately that the two friers you sent over are returned to their 
vomit and prove notable knaves professing now that they were never other 
than Romish Catholikes wherein they will live and die and that theyre 
come hither and theyre dissembling was only per guadagnare et fornicare 
they have solicited theyre return and to be received again into theyre 
mother church by the Venetian ambassador here and other meanes at 
Rome. How their jugling came out I know not but my L. of Cannter- 
burie hath committed them to safe custodie and makes it appear that 
want would not drive them to any extremity for besides victwm and ves- 
titwm they have had fifty pounds in money of him thirty of the bishop of 
London besides the Archbishop of Yorks the bishop of Elyes and other 
bishops bountys of whom they were ever begging as well as of meaner 
ffolks as Sr Harry Fanshawe and myself and they had of Burlamachi ten 
pounds of the Prince Palatine and the Lady Elizabeth ten pounds apiece 
with I know not how many more we shall hear of hereafter for I had this 
but at first hand of an Italian that says he spake with them since their 
restrainte, as I understand more of them you shall have it... . 

3 Feb. 1613-14. 


A few days after the date of the last letter Giovanni Maria 
escaped from Lambeth, where he had been placed by the arch- 
bishop in the house of ‘a sworn servant of the king, a warder of 
the Tower.’ He let himself down from the window at midnight 


by means of his sheets, which he tied together, and fled to the 
house of the Spanish (or Venetian) ambassador, where he remained 
some twenty days, and then was conveyed out of England. On 
10 Feb. Chamberlain wrote to Carleton and informed him of the 


escape : 


I have been lately twice or thrice with the Bp. of Ely. . . . He con- 
firmed the revolt of the friars from the king’s own mouth, where he first 
heard it, and says he never had any great mind to new and sudden con- 
verts having had many trials of their knavery and inconstancy. I under- 
stand one of them has escaped to the Venetian ambassador’s.*! 


On 18 Feb. Biondi writes to Carleton, ‘Gio. Maria is fled, as 
your Excellency will have heard ; the other is in prison, and ready 
as he says for martyrdom. I pray God it will be granted to him, 
but I doubt it, for his Majesty is more religious than politic.’ ® 


% Cal. lxxvi. 222, No. 18. 

%! Cal. lxxvi. 223, No. 20. The sentence immediately following the above extract 
is as follows: ‘I cannot learn that the King had any speech or conference of or with 
the fellow that lies at Alderman Bolles, and his return is not expected till towards his 
day the 24th of March.’ I was at first disposed to think it referred to Giovanni 
Maria, and that Alderman Bolles’ was the ‘honest house at Lambeth’ where, as appears 
by a subsequent letter, he had lodged. But as he had of late been in the house of a 
sworn warder of the Tower, and had escaped before this letter was written, I think it 
most probable that the sentence refers to some other person. 

* Cal. Ixxx. 274, No. 35. This letter is displaced, and inserted in the Calendar 
under date 1615 instead of 1614, to which it clearly belongs. 
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But Vanini was in no danger of martyrdom. He was im- 
prisoned in the Gatehouse at Lambeth for a fortnight, and then 
brought before the ecclesiastical commission. There he was cen- 
sured, excommunicated, and sentenced to imprisonment during the 
king's pleasure, and the help of the temporal sword was implored 
‘that he might be banished to the Bermudas, there to dig for 
his living.’ Fortunately for Vanini—or perhaps unfortunately, for 
the Bermudas might have been better than the flames at Toulouse 
—he, like his friend, found the means to escape soon after this 
sentence was pronounced, and before any steps were taken for 
carrying it into execution. He was assisted in his escape by a 
Florentine—a servant of Lord Vaux—employed probably either by 
Moravi or the Spanish ambassador. The keeper of the Gatehouse 
was said to have been corrupted, but it is not improbable—as no 
one seems to have been punished for assisting his escape—that it 
was connived at by the authorities, for to send a foreigner to the 
Bermudas or Virginia for no other offence than abjuring pro- 
testantism would have been a high-handed measure which could 
hardly have failed to irritate—and justly—the Spanish ambassador, 
whom James was at all times desirous to conciliate. 

As the friars had been protégés of Carleton, Abbot thought well 
on 16 March 1613-14 to write to him a long and most interesting 
letter, with full details as to their conduct while in England and 
as to their escape. It is partially written in cipher (which is, 
however, deciphered) : 


Your letter of the 28th of February is lately come into my hands and 
thereby I perceive that which formerly I heard from the king himself that 
Sir Thomas Lake had advertised you of the ill demeanour of the two 
Italian friars. There is no wiseman but must commend your endeavours 
and not judge of them by the event because you are a man and not in the 
place of God who only knoweth the heart. I cannot deny but that for 
outward show they did bear themselves well until January last, although 
for some months before I saw some private inkling of the trafficking of 
the elder of them by letters to Rome which I laid by in my memory, but 
did not very hastily give credit thereunto. 

The manner of their entertainment here was thus. For about two 
months they remained in my house together, being lodged apparelled and 
dietted at my charge. The younger of them was proffered a place in Oxford 
where he should freely have had all things requisite for him to follow his 
study, but he desired rather to go to my Lord Archbishop of York which 
was yielded unto so that he was furnished with money thither, and there 
he remained for a year being fully provided for. In the meantime he 
frequented prayers, received the Communion, published a book in verse on 
the marriage of the Count Palatine, wherein he branded the Pope to be 
Antichrist. At a years end he desireth to return to London under colour 
of printing something else, moveth the king that he might be placed with 
my Lord of London which is yielded unto. But before the accomplish- 
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ment thereof, he falleth sick and lieth in a private house in London where 
he had physic freely and much money was given to his brother for him, 
and upon his amending, for the company of the other, was brought over 
to Lambeth, and being lodged there in a honest house was maintained at 
my charge till his final departure. 

The elder from the beginning to the end was held in my house diet- 
ting at my own board or if that were full at my stewards table had lodging 
bed and utensils for chamber provided for him as well at Croydon when I 
lay there in the summer as otherwise at Lambeth so that besides meat 
and drink and lodging, they two in the time they were in England had in 
money from me for apparell and other necessaries abov lv'* besides such 
money as the younger had from my Lord of York and more than six score 
pounds which came to their hands otherwise as may be showed by the 
particulars. In the time of his abiding with me he frequented prayers, 
received the Communion twice or thrice in my chapel, preached divers 
times at the Italian Church in London especially at his first coming as 
his brother also did. 

Before Christmas I gave him leave to see Cambridge where he had 
some good store of money given unto him. After Christmas last I per- 
mitted him to go to Oxford where he had more money bestowed upon 
him. There to one who had formerly been a Roman priest and lived 
much in Italy he opened himself that he was in heart a Papist and meant 
before long to fly out of the kingdom. He gave to some other persons 
semblances of the like and could not forbear to speak undutifully of the 
king and unreverently of me, uttering many lies concerning his entertain- 
ment by me. All which things being by letter made known unto me 
I secretly learned that they had conveyed divers things of their own out 
of my house and questioning them for it had shifting answers for the 
time. In their first examination they avowed their constancy in our 
religion and strongly denied any purpose of flight, which indeed they 
carried so covertly, that on the day of their apprehension they were at the 
sermon in the Italian Church and the elder of them did promise to preach 
there the next Sunday when his purpose was to be gone in the meantime 
as since he hath confessed. 

From the time of their first examination they were committed to their 
lodgings severally. Upon the second touch they discovered themselves 
to be resolute papists so that never did I find in all my life more impudent 
and unworthy varlets. It is beyond the wit of man to conceive the hight 
of wickedness whereunto they were grown. I will give you a short ex- 
ample. The elder of them had said in his first examination Quod in 
ecclesia Italia Londinensi renuntiasset Papismo et Pontificus opinionibus, 
et se velle vivere et mori in fide Ecclesiae Anglicanae ; et quod si ad vomi- 
twm rediret, mereretur haberi singularis hypocrita, et is cwius cor Sathanas 
occupavit. In his third examination he explained all this with a strange 
qualification that by Papismo he meant Papatui, and that he had re- 
nounced any hope that ever he should be Pope, and for opiniones Pontificiae 
his intendment was that if any of that side did think that ever he should 
be elected Pope, he disliked that their conceite. He would live and die 
in the faith of the Church of England, that is the same faith which the 
Church of England possessed a hundredth or two hundredth years ago. 
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And if he did redire ad vomitum, that is of his evil life, or merely be- 
haviour etc. which he might well mean, if Ascanio the preacher of the 
Italian Church do say true, for he hath long kept Julius Caesar from 
preaching in his church, as taking him to be of no religion, but a profane 
person, a filthy speaker and a grosse fornicatour, and could not be induced 
to think of him otherwise, although many of that congregation were sore 
offended with him for the same, which now they see was not without 
ground. And I had found both by the books themselves and by their 
own confession that the greatest matter which they have studied for many 
months past were the works of Petrus Aretinus and Macciavelli in Italian 
so virtuous was their disposition. 

I imagine by this time you will ask of me two questions, first what is 
become of them, and secondly what hath been the reason of their desertion. 
To the former I answer that the younger of them being kept prisoner in 
his chamber at Lambeth Towne in the house of a sworn servant of the 
kings a warder of the Tower did about midnight break forth at a window 
and tying his sheets together, so escaped. I do guess where he lay hid 


Ye Sp: 
Amb 


for 20 days that is in the house of 94 but since as I understand he is 
conveyed out of England. To keep the other safe I sent him to the Gate- 
house where when he had remained about 14 days he was convented before 
the Commission Ecclesiasticall and there censured by excommunication 
imprisonment during the kings pleasure and the imploring of the help of 
the temporal sword, that he might be banished into the Barmudas there 
to dig for his living. But before the accomplishment hereof, by corrupting 
of the keepers, as I suppose, and by a trick played by some other Italian, 
he hath broken prison, to the great offence of the kings majesty which 
hath laid up diverse in safer custody. 


The first overture to their desertion came as I think from the 


Sigt Fos- 
c h @ p n e[arini]) 


la 

23 31 14 42 85 10 39 of 95 who is a very lewd man and hath done here 

many ill offices. This party hath confessed to me that now a year ago 
Nuntio 

Julius Caesar upon his knees did beg of him to be a means to the 100 

Paris Ye pp 

living at 177 to write to 230 that a pardon might be procured for the two 

friars, for leaving of their order, which accordingly he did. And Julius 

Caesar hath confessed to me that this was effected, and by the means of 

Ye Nuntio 

the party above named a hundred crowns were by him sent to 160 at 

Paris 

177 to pay for the said pardon. So that by this you may see that the 

friars were splendidly provided for here, when besides their viaticum to 

convey them into Italy they have so much money to spare to send out of 


YeSp: 
Amb® 


the realm before them. But 94 since his coming into England hath much 
bestirred himself in this and the like businesses which I conceive will 
procure him a rappe here before it be long for the eye of the state is upon 
YeK 
of Sp: 
him. He hath much money from 124 and corrupteth almost all that 
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Amb 
come in his way. There is skant any 259 here residing but he winneth 


, 2s. Bs 
his servants to his purposes as namely he hath gained the 24 82 14 41 86 


Ye Fr. Secre- 
a on Amb. tary Foscar. 


12 40 of 98 and the same domestic together with the 162 of 95 so that 
they are more his servants than the parties to whom they belong. The 


his yeAr. ye LL of ye 
Maty B Council 
same laboureth in the house of 62 of 69 and divers other of 78.** 


The ‘works of Petrus Aretinus and Macciavelli’ which were 
studied by the two friars, and which so scandalised the archbishop, 
were not, we may be certain, ‘ La Passione di Gesu,’ or ‘ Il Principe,’ 
but, of Aretin, either the comedies or the ‘ Ragionamenti,’ and of 
Machiavelli, the ‘ Mandragola ’ or ‘ L’Asino d’ Oro.’ 

Chamberlain refers to the escape of Vanini in a letter written to 
Carleton the day following that of the archbishop (March 17) : 


. . . Theelder friar that was in the Gatehouse * hath found the means 
to escape so that now they are both gone. The keeper is committed and 
a Florentine that serves the Ld Vaux is suspected to be privy to his 
escape. For my own part I am not sorry we be so rid of them, for though 
they were notorious rascals, yet I know not what we should have done 


with them, yet it was in consultation to send them both to Virginia but 
I see not to what purpose. . . .*° 


I find only one subsequent reference in the State Papers to 


Vanini and his companion. It occurs in a letter of Abbot to Carleton, 
of 30 March 1614: 


I know nothing of Signor Francesco Biondi but good, and therefore I 
will hope the best. But hereafter we shall be wary how we hastily enter- 
tain the Convertitoes of that nation so inestimable hath been the hypocrisy 
and lewdness of the two Carmelites lately remaining with us. 
last wrote my mind at large concerning them.*® 


When writing this letter the archbishop little thought that he 
was soon to entertain a ‘convertito’ of much greater importance, 
and one who would cause him much more serious inconvenience 
and annoyance than the two Carmelites. Marco Antonio de 

83 Cal. lxxvi. 227, No. 48. 

%* Signor Palumbo tells us that the two friars were imprisoned im the Tower. He 
thinks he has identified the actual cell, a very small, dark, circular room, too low for 
it to be possible to stand upright in. And he draws a harrowing picture of the anguish 
of il povero filosofo at the silence and horror of the place donde non si usciva che per 
essere consegnati al carnefice. Mr. Owen, as usual, follows suit, and states that the 
two friars were committed to the Tower. 

% Cal. lxxvi. 227, No. 49; Court and Times of James I, i.23. This letter is ther 
undated, but is placed between a letter of Carleton of 12 March 1612-13, and one of 
Chamberlain of 25 March 1613. The word ‘ friar’ is strangely enough printed ‘ Taylor,’ 
so that it does not seem, as printed, to have any reference to the friar. 

% Cal. lxxii. 178, No. 97. This volume contains the documents from January to 
May 1612-13, but it is clear that this letter was written a year‘later, and should have 
been inserted in vol. lxxvi., which contains the letters of that date. 


I by my 
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Dominis, archbishop of Spalato, was already preparing to leave the 
church of Rome and to visit England, where he arrived in Decem- 
ber 1616, and was forthwith handed over to archbishop Abbot for 
entertainment at Lambeth. 

With his escape from the Getehouse at Lambeth, Vanini disap- 
pears for a time from view. A few months later we find him in 
France enjoying the protection of the Marshal de Bassompierre, 
and probably receiving some consideration as one who had been 
persecuted in England for his attachment to the catholic faith. 
But catholic France proved in the end even more inhospitable than 
protestant England. In the prison of Toulouse, after hearing the 
brutal and terrible sentence of the parliament, and whilst awaiting 
the flames which were to consume him a few days later, he may well 
have regretted the Gatehouse at Lambeth. His tongue was cut 
out, he was then strangled, and his body burnt in the Place Saint 
Etienne on 19 Feb. 1619. 

The letters of Chamberlain and Abbot are not calculated to give 
us a favourable impression of the character of Vanini, and I am 
therefore glad to be able to conclude this paper with a fact which, 
I think, deserves to be set down to his credit. He was certainly 
disappointed with the result of his visit to England, but in neither 
of his printed works is there an unfriendly word relating to this 
country or to those with whom he came in contact here. On the 
few occasions that he mentions England in his writings, it is always 
with goodwill and sometimes with admiration. He praises our 
temperate climate, and says that he never felt it colder here in the 
depth of winter than at Padua and Bologna in November. He 
speaks of the mild disposition of the English, which he attributes, 
curiously enough, to their habit of drinking cold beer (/frigida 
cervisia), and, as appears by the passage already quoted referring 
to the Jew Jacob, he writes with high praise of the liberality with 
which foreigners were treated in England. Even when he speaks 
of his imprisonment he utters no word of complaint. It is pleasant 
to think that he did not follow the example of Jacob Barnet in 
railing at his English benefactors. 


Ricnarp CopLey CHRISTIE. 








The ‘Memoirs’ of Sir Richard Bulstrode’ 


ea ‘Memoirs’ are frequently referred to as one of 

the minor authorities for the history of the great civil war, but 
the question of their historical value has scarcely been discussed, 
much less decided. They were first published ten years after their 
author’s death. Two other posthumously published works by the 
author had previously seen the light. In 1712 a certain Edward 
Bysshe, best known as the author of a once popular book called 
‘The Art of English Poetry,’ printed a collection of letters from 
Bulstrode to Arlington, written whilst the former was English agent 
at Brussels. They give an account of the war in the Netherlands 
during the year 1674. In 1715 Sir Richard’s son, Whitelocke 
Bulstrode, printed a volume of his father’s essays, mostly moral 
and religious. They are amongst the dullest of their kind. The 
‘Memoirs’ themselves were printed in 1721, with a preface by 
Nathaniel Mist, the publisher, in which he gives an account of the 
manner in which they came into his possession. 


When I was last year in Paris it was my good fortune to contract 
some acquaintance with a younger son of Sir Richard Bulstrode, who then 
resided there, as governor in the family of the young earl of Fingal. I 
had not long enjoyed the honour of his conversation before he frankly 
gave me the copy of these ‘ Memoirs,’ with free liberty to make them 
publick to the world, and assured me they were all wrote by the hand of 
Sir Richard, his father. 


To this Mist adds, after mentioning the essays— 


If these sheets could stand in need of any other proof of their being 
genuine, than the assertion I have given from whose hands I received 
them, I could not desire a stronger concurring testimony than those 
essays. Every judge, who will do himself the pleasure of a comparison, 
will find both those and the ‘Memoirs ’ penned in the same style, and with 
the same cast of thought and spirit of language. 


The account given of the origin of the ‘Memoirs’ seems 


' Memoirs and Reflections upon the Reign & Government of King Charles the I* 
and K. Charles the II¢. Containing an account of several remarkable facts not 
mentioned by other historians of those times: wherein the character of the Royal 


Martyr and of King Charles II are vindicated from fanatical aspersions. Written by 
Sir Richard Bulstrode. , 
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sufficiently probable. Many members of Bulstrode’s family were 
alive, and had no such reminiscences existed it would not have 
been safe to invent such a circumstantial story. And, moreover, 
the internal evidence appealed to is to a certain extent convincing. 
There are long passages in the ‘ Memoirs,’ mostly moralisings and 
political reflections, which are written in a style very like that of 
Bulstrode’s essays. On the other hand a close examination of the 
‘Memoirs’ at once throws a doubt on their value, by revealing the 
fact that much that they contain is derived from previously pub- 
lished narratives of the civil war. 

Clarendon’s ‘ History of the Rebellion,’ published in 1702-1704, 
is frequently followed with great closeness in the ‘Memoirs.’ In 
many cases it is summarised, adopting here and there a sentence 
of Clarendon’s, and making the alterations necessary to fit the 
passage selected for the place it is to fill in Bulstrode’s narrative. 

1. The most flagrant case of this borrowing is the account of 
the scene between Charles I and Sir Richard Willis at Newark in 
October 1645. A comparison of pp. 127-80 of the ‘Memoirs’ 


with book ix. §§ 128-31 of the ‘ Rebellion ’ shows that the author of 
the account given in the former must have written with Clarendon 
open before his eyes. 

2. In the account of the career and character of Lord Goring, 
given in the ‘ Memoirs,’ reminiscences and adaptations of Claren- 


don’s words are very frequent. The well-known parallel between 
Wilmot and Goring is continually plundered. Compare ‘ Memoirs,’ 
pp. 68-71, 115, 149, and ‘ Rebellion,’ v. 440, 441, viii. 169, ix. 102. 

8. The account of Hopton’s appointment to the command of 
the king’s western army, and the description of the battle of 
Torrington, supply a third instance in which the ‘Memoirs’ 
summarise and adapt the narrative of Clarendon. Compare 
‘Memoirs,’ pp. 151-4; ‘Rebellion,’ ix. §§ 184-9, 143. The 
description of the army left by Goring as ‘ a dissolute, undisciplined, 
wicked, beaten army’ (‘ Memoirs,’ p. 151) is an example of the 
unblushing manner in which a striking phrase is appropriated. 

4. The character of Cromwell given by Clarendon (xv. 146, 
147, 149, 152) is the source from which the brief character given 
on pp. 205, 206 of the ‘Memoirs’ is derived. A few sentences 
will serve to show this. 


He could never have done half 
that mischief without great parts 
of courage and industry and judg- 
ment. And he must have had a 
wonderful understanding in the 
natures and humours of men, and 
as great a dexterity in applying 
them, who from a private and 


He could never have done half 
that mischief he did without hav- 
ing great parts of industry, cou- 
rage, and judgment. He must 
have had a wonderful insight into 
the affections and humours of men, 
who from a private birth, without 
any interest, estate, or alliance, 
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obscure birth (though of a good 
family), without interest of estate, 
alliance, or friendships, could raise 
himself to such a height, and com- 
pound and knead such opposite and 
contradictory tempers, humours, 
and interests into a consistence 
that contributed to his designs and 
to their own destruction. . . 

What Velleius Paterculus said of 
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could raise himself to so great a 
height. He attempted that which 
no good man durst undertake, and 
performed that which none but a 
wicked valiant man could succeed 
in. There was certainly never a 
more wicked man, nor one that 
ever brought to pass what he 
designed more wickedly. 
(BULSTRODE.) 





Cinna may very justly be said of 
him, Auswm eum quae nemo aude- 
ret bonus ; perfecisse quae a nullo 
nist fortissimo perfici possent. 
Without a doubt no man with 
more wickedness ever attempted 
anything, or brought to pass what 
he desired more wickedly, more in 
the face and contempt of religion 
and moral honesty. (CLARENDON.) 


Other passages from the character of Cromwell might be quoted, 
and other parallels of a similar nature might be adduced from the 
‘Memoirs,’ but these are sufficient to demonstrate the manner in 
which the book was put together. 

Another book laid under contribution in the ‘Memoirs’ |is 
Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials,’ first published in 1682. The ‘Memoirs’ 
contain not only statements of fact obviously derived from the 
‘Memorials,’ but sentences and short passages copied with very 
slight verbal alteration. 

Compare the following passages relating to Strafford :— 

‘ Memorials,’ i. 108, ed. 18538. 


i. 128. 
i. 182, 133. 


‘Memoirs,’ p. 39. 
- p. 44. * 
‘s pp. 45, 46. ¥ 


‘Thus fell this noble earl,’ concludes Whitelocke, ‘who for natural 
parts and abilities, and for improvement of knowledge by experience in 
the greatest affairs, for wisdom, faithfulness, and gallantry of mind, 
hath left few behind him that may be ranked equal with him.’ 


The ‘Memoirs’ adopts the first three lines verbatim, and con- 
tinues, ‘ for wisdom, fidelity, obedience, and gallantry left no equal 
behind him’ (p. 46). 

A second instance is supplied by the account of the treaty at 
Oxford in the spring of 1648. 


In this treaty the king mani- 
fested his great parts and abilities, 
strength of reason and quickness 
of apprehension, with much pa- 


In this treaty the king showed 
his great parts and abilities, 
strength of reason, and quickness 
of apprehension, with much pa- 
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tience in hearing what was objected 
against him; wherein he allowed 
all freedom, and would himself sum 
up the arguments, and gave a 
most clear judgment upon them. 
His unhappiness was that he had 
a better opinion of others’ judg- 
ments than of his own, though they 
were weaker than his own; and of 
this we had experience, to our great 
trouble. (WurrELocKE, Memorials, 
i. 199.) 
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tience hearing what was objected 
against him, wherein he allowed 
the commissioners all freedom, and 
when he differed from them in 
opinion he would tell them, ‘ By 
your favour, my lord Northumber- 
land’ (who was the chief of the 
commissioners), ‘I am not of your 
opinion,’ or, ‘ I think otherwise,’ and 
would himself sum up their argu- 
ments, and give a clear judgment 
upon them. The king’s great un- 
happiness was that he had a better 
opinion of others’ judgment than 
of his own (tho’ weaker than his 
own), and of this these commis- 
sioners at that time had a sad 
experience, to their great trouble. 
(ButstropE, Memoirs, pp. 89, 90.) 


Only one touch is here added to Whitelocke, and that touch, as 
it will be shown, is taken from Sir Philip Warwick. 
On pp. 192, 193 of the ‘ Memoirs’ is an account of Whitelocke’s 


conferences with Cromwell in the years 1651 and 1652, which is 
simply a summary of pp. 372-4 and pp. 468-74 of vol. iii. of the 


‘ Memorials.’ 

Whitelocke has a habit of making moral reflections of the most 
trite and obvious nature on the revolutions which he witnessed. 
In several places these are copied word for word in the 
‘ Memoirs.’ 


‘ Memoirs,’ p. 160. ‘ Memorials,’ ii. 185, 140. 
(On the revolt of the army against the parliament in 1647.) 
‘ Memoirs,’ p. 170. ‘ Memorials,’ ii. 356, 357. 
(On Hamilton and the Scots invading England in 1648.) 
‘ Memoirs,’ p. 195. ‘ Memorials,’ iv. 6, 7. 
(On the dissolution of the long parliament by Cromwell in 1653.) 


The third author to whom the writer or editor of these ‘Memoirs’ 
was indebted is Sir Philip Warwick, whose ‘ Memoirs of the Reign 
of Charles I’ were published in 1701. I print below the description 
of Charles’s character from the ‘ Memoirs’ of Bulstrode, p. 184, side 
by side with extracts from Sir Philip Warwick’s recollections, taken 
from his ‘ Memoirs,’ pp. 64-73. 


There were few gentlemen in 
the world that knew more of useful 
or necessary learning than this 
prince did; and yet his propor- 
tion of books was but small, hav- 
ing, like Francis I of France, 


But before I go further give me 
leave to give you this king’s 
character. He was no _ great 
scholar; his learning consisted 
more in what he had seen than 
what he had studied: his judg- 
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learnt more by the ear than by 
study. His way of arguing was 
very civil and patient; for he 
seldom contradicted another by his 
authority, but by his reason ; nor 
did he by any petulant dislike 
quash another’s arguments; and 
he offered his exceptions by this 
civil introduction : ‘ By your favour, 
sir, I think otherwise on this or 
that ground;’? yet he would dis- 
countenance any bold or forward 
address to him. And in suits or 
discourse of business he would 
give way to none abruptly to enter 


into them, but looked that the: 


greatest persons should in affairs of 
this nature address to him by his 
proper ministers, or by some 
solemn desire of speaking. to him 
in their own persons. . . . He kept 
up the dignity of his court, limit- 
ing persons to places suitable to 
their qualities, unless he particu- 
larly called for them. Besides the 
women who attended on his beloved 
queen and consort he scarce ad- 
mitted any great officer to have his 
wife in the family. ... And though 
he was as slow of pen as of speech, 
yet both were very significant : and 
he had that modest esteem of his 
parts that he would usually say, 
he would willingly make his own 
dispatches but that he found it 
better to be a cobbler than a shoe- 
maker. (WARWICE.) 


April 


ment was good and better than 
most of his ministers. The mis- 
fortune was that he seldom de- 
pended upon it, unless in matters 
of his own religion, wherein he 
was always very stiff. His argu- 
ing was beyond measure civil and 
patient. He would seldom or never 
contradict any man angrily, but 
would always say, ‘ By your favour 
I think otherwise,’ or, ‘I am not of 
your opinion.’ He would discou- 
rage any bold address that was made 
to him, and did not love strangers ; 
and whilst he was upon his throne 
he would permit none to enter 
abruptly with him into business. 
He was wiser than most of his 
council, yet so unhappy as seldom 
to follow his own judgment. He 
would always (whilst in his court) 
be addressed to by proper ministers, 
and still kept up the dignity of 
his court, limiting all persons to 
places suitable to their employ- 
ments and quality, and would there 
only hear them, unless he called 
for them in particular. Besides 
the ladies and women who attended 
the queen he permitted no minister 
to have his wife in court. He 
spoke but slowly, and would stam- 
mer a little when he began to speak 
eagerly. He seldom or never made 
his own dispatches till his latter 
days, but would still mend and alter 
them; and to that purpose he 
would often say he found it better 
to be a cobbler than a shoemaker. 
As to his religion, he was very posi- 
tive in it, and would hear no argu- 
ments against it. (BuLsTRODE.) 


A touch or two in Bulstrode’s character of Charles I are added to 


Warwick’s description from Clarendon. 


Clarendon it is who says 


of the king, ‘He did not love strangers,’ and praises the king’s 


judgment. 


‘He had an excellent understanding, but was not 


confident enough of it, which made him oftentimes change his 


? Compare the passage quoted from Bulstrode’s account of the treaty at Oxford on 
p. 269. 
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own opinion for a worse and follow the advice of a man that did not 
judge so well as himself’ (‘ Rebellion,’ xi. 240, 241; ef. ix. 3). The 
similar phrase used by Whitelocke in his account of the Oxford 
treaty has already been quoted. 

From all these examples it is perfectly plain that the author 
or compiler of the ‘ Memoirs’ had read and used these three books. 
It may be argued that Bulstrode himself may have read the books 
and used them to assist his memory. He was born, according to 
all accounts, in 1610, and the ‘ Memoirs’ were written in his old age 
at St. Germains,’ whither he had attended his exiled master, James 
If. What more likely than that he should have read the ‘ Memorials’ 
of Bulstrode Whitelocke, ‘my cousin german,’ as he is termed at 
p- 91 of the‘ Memoirs’?* If Whitelocke’s ‘ Memorials’ alone were in 
question, this might easily be granted, but the use made of Warwick 
and Clarendon, and the manner in which passages from those 
works are interwoven with expressions from Whitelocke, requires 
that the compiler of the Bulstrode ‘Memoirs’ should have had all 
three before him at the time of writing. As Clarendon’s ‘ History 
of the Rebellion ’ was not published till 1702-1704, the composition 
of the ‘Memoirs’ is thus thrown forward to 1704, when Bulstrode 

is stated to have been in his 94th year. 

It is improbable that he carried a copy of Whitelocke’s 
‘Memorials’ with him to St. Germains, and still more improbable 
that he procured—when England and France were at war—an early 
copy of Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion’ to be sent to him in hisexile. But 
so far as the mere writing of the ‘Memoirs’ was concerned there 
is no reason to suppose that he was incapable of writing such 
recollections in 1704. His essay on ‘ Old Age,’ of the advantage of 
which, he adds, ‘I am at present a living testimony,’ was written 
in 1706.5 He prided himself on retaining undiminished his power 
of literary composition. 


The poetic fire which is usually soonest extinct in men I have 
found by experience in myself hath lasted long beyond that period, of 
which I could give modern proof, but I will leave that to my sons; only 
this I can with truth affirm, that the poems I have made since my age 
of 70 have more of force and spirit than those I had written some years 


3 <Qur court at St. Germains, where we live upon alms’ (Memoirs, p. 19. See 
also p. 4). 

4 In his Essays (p. 24) Bulstrode tells the following story of Whitelocke’s behaviour 
at Stafford’s trial. ‘There was one eminent lawyer who urged very smartly against 
his lordship, but yet with great respect and civility of language. And when the earl 
came to reply as he did to every one, he said he had been very roughly handled by 
most of the pleaders; but that he was very much beholding to one civil gentleman 
amongst them (naming the former person) who though he had touched him nearer 
the quick than any other, yet he was obliged to return him thanks, because he had 
cut his throat with a clean knife.’ 

5 Essays, p. 377. 
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before ; but this is a particular grace of God, it being very unusual in the 
generality.® 

The most probable solution of the question is that Bulstrode 
did write some autobiographical memoirs which came into Mist’s 
hands, and that the publisher is responsible for putting them 
together and inserting the composite passages to which attention 
has been called. All through the first—the pre-Restoration—part 
of the ‘ Memoirs’ there runs a thin stream of autobiography, which 
appears to embody genuine recollections told with simplicity and 
apparent truthfulness. On p. 2 Bulstrode gives an account of his 
entry into the king’s service; pp. 72-9 contain an account of 
the opening campaign of the war, of Bulstrode’s joining the earl 
of Northampton in Warwickshire, and of the battles of Edgehill 
and Brentford; pp. 92, 1. 28, to 94, 1. 18, contain an account of 
his services under the earl of Northampton up to the time he 
left him to accept a post under Lord Wilmot; under Wilmot’s 
command Bulstrode appears to have taken part in the battle of 
Cropredy Bridge (pp. 100-1), and he gives detailed accounts 
of Wilmot’s disgrace in Cornwall, of the surrender of Essex’s 
army to the king (pp. 102-11), of the besieging of Taunton (pp. 
116-7, very inaccurate), of the second battle of Newbury (pp. 
117-9), of incidents in the war in the west (pp. 120-2), of 
the quarrels and disorders of Goring’s army and of Goring’s 
resignation, and of the battle of Langport (pp. 133-48). Here 
the autobiographical part of the first half of the ‘Memoirs’ 
ends, but a couple of incidental references show that Bulstrode 
was in England in September 1658 and February 1660 (pp. 
207, 210). These autobiographical recollections are sometimes 
inaccurate in their chronology, but frequently contain information 
of some little value, which is confirmed by authorities to which 
it is not likely that the compiler of the interpolated passages had 
access. 

Interspersed through the first part of the ‘ Memoirs’ are what 
purport to be letters or summaries of documents, which demand a 
detailed examination. An investigation shows that they ought to be 
considered as recollections of documents rather than as reproductions 
or abstracts of papers under the author’s eyes at the time of 
writing. On-pp. 103-4 the memoir-writer gives the substance of 
the petition of the officers of the king’s horse on behalf of Lord 
Wilmot in August 1644. A comparison of this with the original 
petition, printed in the ‘ Diary’ of Richard Symonds (p. 106), shows 
that the memory of the writer was tolerably faithful. On p. 114 
the ‘ Memoirs’ give asummary of Lord Digby’s answer on behalf of 

6 Essays, p. 382. The modern proof referred to is probably the 185 Latin elegies 


and epigrams, some selections from which are printed in the preface to his Letters. 
He died in 1711. 
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the king, which is also fairly accurate, if compared with the charge 
against Wilmot printed on p. 108 of the‘ Diary.’ These documents 
had also been previously printed in Rushworth’s ‘Collections,’ v. 
693-7. 

On p. 125 the ‘ Memoirs’ mention a letter from Lord Goring to 
the king, giving reasons for declining to raise the siege of Taun- 
ton, as ordered by Charles, and advising his master to avoid an 
engagement. This letter was intercepted, and was one of the 
reasons which led Fairfax to force on the battle of Naseby. The 
memoir-writer says— 


I wrote the general’s answer to the king, having kept the copy of 
it, which was to this effect: that he was certain in few days to be 
master of Taunton, and should leave that country free from any enemy, 
excepting Lyme (which was then, and had been for some time, blocked 
up); whereas if he should leave the siege the enemy would be masters 
of that country, and therefore he most humbly prayed the king to forbear 
any engagement, and to be upon the defensive, upon the river of Trent, 
which he might very well do, till the siege of Taunton was ended, 
and then he would bring his army to serve the king to his best ad- 
vantage ; and he did again desire the king to keep at a distance and not 
engage. . 


. The intercepting of this letter is mentioned, with some hint 

at its contents, in Sprigge’s ‘Anglia Rediviva,’ p. 52, ed. 1854, in 
Rushworth, vi. 49, and in a sermon by Hugh Peter entitled ‘ God’s 
Doings and Man’s Duty,’ printed in 1646, p. 21. A letter of the 
same kind, probably taken at Naseby, is given in the ‘ Calendar of 
State Papers’ for 1644-5, p. 581. A newspaper of the period, 
‘ Perfect Occurrences of Parliament and Chief Collections of Letters 
from the Armie,’ 13-20 June 1645, gives the following account of 
the letter and its capture :— 


Friday, 18 June.—Wee have had so many considerable occurrences 
this weeke that I am troubled how to contract them into so short a 
pamphlet. We heard this day that the king had sent a letter to Goring 
to send him speedily 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot, that were to strengthen 
his armie to fight with S* Thomas Fairfax. 

Goring receiving these letters returns answer, the substance whereof 
is thus: ‘ May it please your majestie we are now in a fair way of taking 
Taunton, and the whole West will be easily reduced to your obedience. 
This designe we are upon is of exceeding great consequence, and if we 
should send away any part of our forces, the rebels being 4,000 within 
the towne, our whole strength not above 9,000, our designe would be 
then quite spoiled and the west in danger to be lost if 5,000 should be 
drawne away ; but I humbly desire that your majestie would be pleased 
to send your commands by this bearer (who will return within five dayes), 
to which I desire to submit and continue 

‘Your most affectionate servant, 
‘ GORING.’ 


VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. T 
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His majestie wondering that no answer came to hand sent again to 
Goring, for indeed the letter was intercepted which Goring wrote to the 
king, and therefore on the one side the king wondered no answer came, 
and Goring thought his judgement was approved of and that the king 
did not desire the forces ; but Goring’s back friends have done him sucha 
courtesie at Court that hee may chance to loose his head by it, which St 


Ralphe Hopton is no little glad of, because then he shall be rid of his 
corivall. 


It is evident from this specimen that the letters given by the 
memoir-writer are at the most imperfect recollections of docu- 
ments which he had once seen. This assists in determining the 
value to be attached to the letter from Goring to the king printed 
on p. 109 of the ‘ Memoirs,’ which, if it could have been accepted 
as verbally correct, would have had great weight in clearing 
Goring of the responsibility for the escape of Essex’s horse in 
September 1644. Some of the details given in the letter, however, 
cannot be reconciled with what is known from other sources, and, 
while accepting the statement of Bulstrode that some such letter 
was actually received by Goring, it would be rash to assume that 
Bulstrode’s version of the words is trustworthy. The only one of 
these letters in the first part of the ‘Memoirs’ which appears likely 
to be a verbal reproduction of an original document is the jocular 
letter from Waller to Goring, printed on p. 120. Unfortunately it 
is a letter of no historical importance. 

The second part of the ‘Memoirs’ relates to the reign of Charles 
II, and contains a certain amount of purely autobiographical 
matter. Bulstrode relates how he first came to be employed as 
English agent at Brussels (pp. 232-51), and narrates some of the 
negotiations and pieces of business in which he was employed. 
These desultory recollections end about August 1685, soon after 
the accession of James II. They contain a few interesting 
anecdotes, such as the account of an interview with Charles II (p. 
424), but are inordinately swollen by long political digressions (pp. 
215-18, 222-30, 391-423), and by the insertion of letters and docu- 
ments. The digressions are very much in the style of the ‘ Essays,’ 
which also contain some curious historical anecdotes. The docu- 
ments are of several kinds—a well-known letter from Shaftesbury to 
Lord Carlisle, which was circulated amongst the opposition peers in 
1675 (p. 264; cf. Christie’s ‘ Life of Shaftesbury, ii. 200), and an equally 
well-known letter from Monmouth to Charles II (p. 856). There 
are several of the speeches of Charles IT to his parliaments (pp. 
288, 293, 299, 328), some addresses from the parliament to the 
king (pp. 284-7), and the dying speeches of Plunket and Fitzharris 
(pp. 318, 319). Letters containing political news from England 
and extracts from newsletters are very numerous, usually pre- 


7 See also pp. 280-4. * Essays, pp. 10, 24, 56, 289, 325, 376. 
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faced by, ‘I received this following letter from a very good hand 
at Whitehall,’ or, ‘I am told by a good hand at Whitehall ’ (pp. 321, 
348, 360, 376, 383). But the greatest part of this inserted 
correspondence consists of official letters from Arlington, Henry 
Coventry, Joseph Williamson, and Leoline Jenkins, on subjects 
connected with Bulstrode’s mission. There is no reason to doubt 
the authenticity of these documents, but it is very unlikely that 
Bulstrode himself strung together this peculiar jumble of autobio- 
graphical reminiscences, official papers, and political reflexions. 
We know from the unimpeachable evidence of his son Whitelocke 
that Sir Richard left a large mass of diplomatic correspondence. 
Speaking of his father’s employment in Flanders the son observes, 
‘during which time he held correspondence with most of the courts 
of Christendom, as I find by his letters made up into annals, which 
I have by me.’® The collection seems to be now dispersed ; at least 
many letters from it have recently appeared in sale-rooms and 
catalogues.'° 

Putting all these things together, the history of the ‘Memoirs’ 
published by Mist is probably something like this: Bulstrode wrote 
certain autobiographical recollections and some reflexions on 
the revolutions he had witnessed. Mist obtained possession of 
these, and of a small portion of Bulstrode’s diplomatic corre- 
spondence, and by their aid put together the volume of ‘ Memoirs,’ 
increasing their bulk by inserting characters of Charles I and 
Cromwell, and narratives of events in which Bulstrode was not 
personally concerned, and of which he had consequently given 
no account himself. 


C. H. Firrs. 


® Preface to Bulstrode’s Essays, p. ii. 


%” T have five or six which I bought from Mrs. Tregaskis of 232 High Holborn a 
few years ago. 








The Permanent Settlement of Bengal 


T is now just a century ago that the permanent settlement of the 
land revenue of Bengal was completed. Financially this 
settlement involved the bold step (it would have been thought mad- 
ness in any other department of the revenue) of stereotyping for all 
time the figures of the land revenue account which is the chief 
item of state income; it was carried out in apparent unconscious- 
ness alike of the probable embarrassment of future governments, 
and of the incalculable changes in the value of money as well as of 
land and its produce that time was bound to bring about. Socially 
it gave rise to what was virtually a new class of (legal) landlords ; 
and, albeit indirectly, it revolutionised the land tenures generally, 
by crystallising into legal rigidity relations which were gradually 
developing themselves with oriental laxness under the varying 
impulse of local circumstances. 

Such a settlement has naturally left a heavy legacy of legal and 
administrative trouble not yet wholly disposed of. The history 
of the settlement is, therefore, something more than a mere 
matter of curiosity ; it contains not a few lessons for modern times, 
and furnishes some parallels with agrarian troubles nearer home. 
Many accounts of it have been written, but the facts have not 
always been stated fairly; various and sometimes inaccurate 
presentations have been made, in the eagerness of advocates of 
this or that policy to establish their case. 

In order to derive practical benefit from the history, there is still 
room to welcome additional information, especially when that ad- 
dition comes in the shape of a more direct means of verifying con- 
clusions and establishing disputed points. The four handy volumes 
which Sir William Hunter has recently issued ' contain a classified 
abstract of the more important official letters received by and issued 
from the chief revenue office in Calcutta during the first twenty-five 
years of its existence. This marks a new departure ; for the records 
throw a direct and original light on the working of the administra- 
tion under Lord Cornwallis’s system, a light different from that 


' Bengal MS. Records : a Selected List of 14,136 Letters in the Board of Revenue, 


Calcutta (1782-1807), by Sir W. W. Hunter, K.C.S.I. 4 vols. London: Allen & Co. 
1894. 
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given by the bare text of regulations, minutes, and parliamentary 
reports. The letters furnish us with concrete instances—with so 
many ‘ leading cases’ showing the specific application and the real 
intention and effect of the rules. The abstracts will, it is true, find 
their fullest use in India, where further reference can be made to 
the entire document; but in general Sir W. Hunter’s abstracts are 
so good, in spite of their necessary brevity, that they contain in them- 
selves the essential information required. Naturally, in order to 
make good use of such material, the reader must have a certain 
familiarity with the facts and the law of the settlement, but this is 
now easily attainable. Moreover, in view of such a need, the list 
of letters is preceded (in vol. i.) by an illustrative dissertation on 
the settlement proceedings which in itself would entitle the work to 
take high rank among our authorities on the administrative history 
of Bengal. 

The land revenue administration is so important that every 
large Indian province has found it indispensable to have a special 
department for its chief control. In Bengal, practically since 1782, 
there has been a ‘ board of revenue,’ with whatever variety of offi- 
cial title or difference of internal constitution. Before this board 
every serious question of land revenue policy ultimately comes. 

The period from 1782 to 1812 forms a distinct epoch in the 
history of the administration. It begins with the year in which it 
may fairly be said that the machinery of revenue control, local and 
central, had acquired its modern form, and had begun to work on 
defined lines of regulated procedure.? The capabilities of this 
machinery were first seriously tested in the making of the decennial 
settlement, which was declared permanent; and the details of this 
settlement, and the questions that arose out of it, naturally form the 
most important topic of the correspondence during the earlier years 
of the period. The latter part includes the years during which the 
difficulties created by the settlement began to be acutely felt, 
especially in connexion with the law of tenancy and rent recovery. 
Sir W. Hunter’s volumes do not embrace the entire epoch ; they end 
with 1807—1taking the round term of a quarter of a century. 

Never, perhaps, was an administrative experiment tried with such 
excellent intentions as the Bengal settlement, never was one which 
had results so different from those expected. In truth, the experi- 
ment was made under almost every possible disadvantage. If 
Bengal had been a well-managed native province, we might have 

* From 1765 (the date of the grant of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa) to 1771, the attempt 
was made to maintain the old native official system intact, but subject to a certain 
supervision. The years 1772-1781 may be regarded as a second stage, during which 
the essential features of modern organisation—the ‘ Gistziet,” with its collector and his 
-assistants, the revenue ‘division,’ with its ‘ commissioner’ (to supervise a group of 


districts), and the board of revenue (in direct communication with the provincial 
government)—were gradually, and with many retrogressions, evolved. 
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succeeded to a revenue system which would not indeed have con- 
formed to English notions of precision or legality, but would have 
been practically workable in a paternally despotic fashion, and 
might have been gradually adapted to western requirements. As it 
was, the province came to us in the last stage of administrative 
decay. It had never been more than an outlying and imperfectly 
connected member of the Moghal empire, and not only soonest fell 
a prey to the disease that was infecting the whole system, but had 
never shared the fuller circulation of vitality which maintained 
prosperity in the provinces nearer the heart of the empire. Though 
nominally added to the dominions of the early Pathan emperors of 
Delhi, Bengal had become an independent kingdom in the fourteenth 
century ; and it maintained its position largely by the countenance 
given to the old Hindu princes and chiefs who ruled a series of 
states, which, according to the usual Hindu model, were—regarded 
as kingdoms—always of small size. They were left in practical 
independence on condition of accepting a sanad or grant implying 
political subjection, and of passing on to the treasury of the Muslim 
king a considerable share of the land revenue locally collected. 

The genius of Akbar enabled him once more to annex Bengal 
and make it a siba or province of the Moghal empire. Sir W. 
Hunter is perhaps inclined somewhat to undervalue the extent to 
which Akbar’s revenue settlement (circa 1582 a.p.) affected the pro- 
vince. It is true that the districts were not actually measured— 
that process was only carried out in Bihar—but a fair list was 
made out of the parganas or local fiscal subdivisions and of their 
assessments based on the rental of the village groups in each. And 
there were subsequent formal settlements between 1658 and 1728. 

The system of farming the revenues became general during the 
latter part of the reign of Aurangzib ; and in the last settlement 
(1728) we find the system fully established, as the accounts pro- 
ceed solely according to the series of ihtimam or farmers’ charges 
which had virtually superseded the official fiscal divisions esta- 
blished in the days of direct control. After this settlement, we only 
know of the continually increasing levy of ‘ cesses’ (abwab), imposed, 
on all sorts of pretences, in addition to the nominal land revenue. 
In the end we find a kind of annual settlement (or rather bargain) 
made with the farmers; and this had continued for some time 
before British-rule began.‘ 


* The second volume of the Ayin-i-Akbari shows this clearly. John Shore (minute 
of June 1789, par. 11, Fifth Report, vol. i. p. 103, Madras reprint) wrote that the settle- 
ment comprehended not only the quota (total rents) payable by the villages, but, ‘ as is 
generally believed, by the individual ryots.’ This assessment could hardly have 
been accepted and appealed to as it was, if it had been summary or incomplete. 

* Warren Hastings wrote: ‘ For the last twenty years ’ (i.e. since 1756) ‘ the revenue 
has been collected on a conjectural valuation ’ with reference to past collections and 
the opinion of officials ; and ‘ it was altered almost every year.’ 
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No wonder then that for some years the British authorities 
feared to touch the tottering edifice of native management lest it 
should crumble to pieces under their hands, and contented them- 
selves with trying to prop it up and remedy its worst abuses. When 
at last, in 1772, direct administration was forced upon the 
Governor-general, he had to begin the heavy task with a staff of 
officers numerically insufficient and, as a rule, without experience 
of land management. As if to add to our difficulties, a terrible 
famine had recently desolated the province ; and what its effects 
were may be judged from the touching description in the ‘ Annals 
of Rural Bengal,’ a book which was the first of that valuable 
series in which Sir W. Hunter has, with rare success, made the 
dry facts of Indian history to live and move, as it were, before 
our eyes. 

The land revenue of Bengal had long been levied in money. 
This, however, was, comparatively speaking, an innovation. In a 
simple stage of society, it is convenient to levy the contribution in 
its original form, viz. by taking a share of the actual grain produce 
of each holding as it lay on the threshing floor. When this is 
done, no question arises about the tenure of the cultivator or the 
value of his land. The share belonging to the king is fixed by 
immemorial custom. But, in the course of time, circumstances 
both economic and political (which cannot here be discussed) are 
gradually found to necessitate the substitution of cash rates for 
each holding or for a certain unit area of land ; and then it is that 
the more modern difficulties of revenue management begin. Atten- 
tion is, in fact, diverted from the land, the produce of which is to be 
divided, to the person, who is to be responsible for the cash payment; 
and it is soon found (as the revenue-payer is not always the imme- 
diate holder or cultivator of the land) that the administration 
cannot long ignore the relations of that person to the soil cultiva- 
tors as well as to the state. 

All native governments adopted one or other of two methods. 
(1) They dealt direct with each separate village, sometimes collect- 
ing the individual payments of the cultivators, sometimes holding 
a headman, or other person, responsible for the village total.° 
Under this system—which marks the best days of native rule— 
there is a regular graduated control, from the accountant in each 
village, to the kaningo in each small subdivision, and from him to 
the district officer, and finally to the sadr-kaniingo, or financial 
controller, who advised the diwdn, or chief civil officer of the 

5 In some parts of India, where the villages were held in shares by a joint body, 
the village revenue was in one sum, for which the body was jointly responsible, distri- 
buting the burden, according to their own custom. This was not the case in Bengal 
proper. The barbarous Bengal custom called na@jai, whereby the farmers made the 


solvent cultivators pay the arrears of a defaulter, was a pure act of tyranny and was 
soon abolished under British rule. 
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whole province. (2) A larger ‘estate’ was taken, the particulars 
of the component revenue divisions, villages, &c., being stated 
in a sanad or warrant of appointment, and a farmer was made 
responsible for the total sum, subject to certain specified allowances 
for charges and remuneration. Such an ‘estate’ might be only a 
single pargana, or might cover an extensive district. Under this 
system the local revenue control above spoken of, soon becomes 
atrophied and useless. 

In Bengal the first of these methods had originally been adopted, 
at least over a considerable part of the country; but (as already 
stated) since the reign of Aurangzib it had given way more and 
more completely to the second. The cause of the change was 
partly the weakness of the local government, and partly the fact 
that the surviving Hindu rajis had all along been allowed to 
administer (and farm the revenues of) their former territories. 
Wherever there was no raja, or other local chief of sufficient 
importance, official farmers and speculators were appointed to 
manage the revenue. All that was really looked to was that 
the total sum specified .in the warrant should be paid into the 
treasury. 

In process of time all ‘zamindars,’ as these revenue farmers 
were Officially called, became fused into one class, and their various 
origin was more or less forgotten. One of the most valuable parts 
of Sir W. Hunter's dissertation (vol. i. pp. 81 ff.) is that which 
places before the reader the different elements thus fused together. 
The fact that some of the ‘zamindars’ had old territorial claims 
dating back before the Moghal conquest, though, legally speaking, 
their only title was the imperial sanad, had no doubt much to do 
with the rapid growth of the power and pretensions of the whole 
class, of which we shall presently speak. 

It may at first sight appear strange that the British revenue 
administration, after 1772, soon came to distrust the zamindars ; 
but in fact the evils of the system as a whole were more obvious 
than the merits and claims of a certain class. Probably all zamin- 
dars were found to oppress the people a good deal, and certainly 
they intercepted a large proportion of the state revenue. Attempts 
were therefore made to set them aside and to substitute contractors, 
bound by short leases—for five years, or for one year—who would 
have no pretensions beyond the terms of their engagement. But 
the zamindars had by this time been too long and too firmly esta- 
blished to enable such a plan to work, or to make their own whole- 
sale supersession other (in many cases) than extremely unjust. 
Consequently Pitt’s act of 1784 (24 Geo. III. cap. 25) clearly 
pointed to the restoration of the zamindars (under due restriction) 
and to the making of a settlement with them. Lord Cornwallis 
was sent out in 1786 to carry the act into effect, and the instructions 
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of the directors of the East India Company hardly left him any 
option in the matter. 

Any definitive arrangement of the land system must neces- 
sarily have in view three objects—(1) to determine the assessment 
of each ‘ estate,’ and for what period it should hold good; (2) to 
give the persons responsible for the payment® a secure position 
which could be legally described and enacted; (3) to determine 
what was to be done to protect the village cultivators over whom 
the zamindar (whether as the once hereditary local ruler or as the 
officially appointed farmer) had grown up. 

(1) As to the amount of the assessment, the only practicable plan 
(seeing that a land survey and valuation were deemed impossible or 
were never contemplated as possible) was to take an average of 
past collections, and so arrive at a round sum which could be fur- 
ther adjusted with reference to the various special arrangements of 
the settlement—a matter of detail which it is not necessary here to 
consider. As to the period for which the assessment was to be 
maintained there was a marked division of official opinion. Sir W. 
Hunter urges that Lord Cornwallis was not responsible for its 
being at once made perpetual, because his instructions were to 
make it so. This can, however, hardly be conceded. The act of 
1784 provided nothing which required, or even implied, that the 
assessment should be fixed for ever.’ Reliance is, however, placed 
on the terms of the directors’ despatch of 12 April 1786 (par. 52), 
which said, ‘The assessment now to be formed shall, as soon as 
it can have received our approval and satisfaction, be considered as 
the permanent and unalterable revenue,’ &c. But this phrase 
should not be taken apart from the other instructions given; for 
these further distinctly declared that at present the settlement was 
to be made for ten years; and it was added that the directors felt 
‘that the frequency of change had created such distrust in the 
minds of the people as to render the idea of some definite term 
more pleasing to them than a dubious perpetuity.’ There was no 
reason, then, why the ten years should not have been allowed to 
run out, so as to see how the new settlement worked ; and it was in 
opposition to the best local advice that Lord Cornwallis urged the 
directors, when the gradual process of settling district by district 
was complete, at once to declare the assessment perpetual. The 
directors evidently had doubts also, and it was only after two 
years’ deliberation that they (in the end of 1792) sanctioned the 

® Or ‘ holding the settlement,’ as the revenue phrase is. 

7 In reading the documents of this period it should be borne in mind that the 
term ‘ permanent,’ now used only to indicate that the assessment is unalterable, was 
then just as often employed to indicate fixity of system—with reference to the former 
changing methods of working. This use of terms is well illustrated by the sentence 


in the Fifth Report (vol. i. p. 14), where the writer speaks of ‘the introduction of a 
permanent settlement, afterwards made perpetual.’ 
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governor-general’s proposal, not without some apparent reluc- 
tance.® 

(2) As to the second of the objects above stated, Sir W. Hunter 
urges that the settlement orders consolidating the position of the 
zamindars were ‘neither consciously nor unconsciously an imita- 
tion of the English system of landed property’ (vol. i. p. 45). If 
this is said in refutation of such crude objections as those of Mr. 
Mill, that the settlement was the result of Lord Cornwallis’s ‘ aris- 
tocratic prejudices,’ it may at once be admitted. But Sir W. 
Hunter seems at any rate to imply that the conferment of a land- 
lord title was solely or chiefly the result of inquiries and conclu- 
sions as to the Indian law and constitution. It is not easy to see 
how the historical and local information obtained in Bengal could 
have led to the landlord law of the Regulations of 1793 without the 
strong influence of English legal ideas. 

Allusion has already been made to the different origin which 
the ‘zamindars’ really had. Sir W. Hunter has, in his usual 
felicitous manner, sketched for us the position held by one of the 
old-aristocratic territorial zamindars, and has been perhaps too 
kindly silent as to the position of some of the other class whose 
origin was purely official, and who had built up estates—adding 
village to village and field to field, often by fraud, violence, and 
other questionable means.° But while it is perfectly just to say of 
some of them that they had, on grounds of long possession and 
hereditary right, ‘a good title to the zamindari estate’ (p. 37), and 
that they were ‘ancient hereditary lords of certain tracts, a status 
which enabled them to levy great incomes’ from the land (p. 41), 
that admission does not suffice to determine the nature of the 
interest which time and circumstances had established. The ques- 
tion for the Bengal authorities was not so much whether there was 
a good title of some kind, but how they were to define the interest 
which it was desired to secure. And the mode in which they 
answered the question shows manifestly the influence of English 
ideas of landed property. 

No doubt elaborate inquiries were made, with the object of 
throwing light on the local history of the zamindar’s position. 
But waiving the objection that ‘the law and constitution of India’ 
is a mere phrase, and that no such thing practically existed, at any 
rate in the eighteenth century, it must be admitted that neither 
the old text of the Hindu or Muhammadan law books, nor the local 


® Sir J. Kaye has stated Lord Cornwallis’s position in this matter with much fair- 
ness (Administration of the E.I. Company, 1853, p. 182). 

® Compare, for example, Dr. Buchanan (Hamilton’s) account of the Dinajpur 
district (printed in 1833), in which the author describes how the great zamindari of 
Dinajpur attained its mushroom growth. The first founders were nobodies who grew 
rich and then sought for, and obtained, the title of raja, and ultimately maharaja. The 
account was written within ten or twelve years of the permanent settlement. 
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custom (which mostly related to the village and its agricultural 
occupation) gave the slightest hint as to how the zamindar’s gradu- 
ally altered position should be classed or defined. 

The original condition of right in land, broadly speaking, was 
this: The whole area of the cultivated districts (we may confine 
ourselves to the central populous parts) was, as usual, divided into 
groups which we call ‘ villages.’ These were of the type in which 
no co-sharing body or single family is found claiming the whole ; 
but the holders of land are separate units kept together by the 
authority of the headman and other village officers and formed 
into a ‘community’ by the local ties which result from residence 
together, from common interests, and from having all the simple 
wants of life provided for within the circle of the village, by a resi- 
dent staff of artisans and menials.'° In Bihar there is evidence of 
co-sharing families having obtained the chief position in the villages ; 
but not in Bengal. Now under the Hindu, and equally under the 
(much later) Muhammadan law, the village landholders—descend- 
ants, or at any rate direct representatives, of the first settlers, 
were certainly owners of the land in some sense, though oriental 
texts could not be expected to formulate the pvature or the legal 
elements of ownership. A right in the soil was, however, 
acknowledged as resulting from the first occupation and laborious 
clearing of the land; and that this was a substantial right is indi- 
cated by the many texts which refer to the maintenance of boundaries 
and fences, to repressing trespass, and to the succession to the land 
by inheritance as well as by gift and sale, the right of transfer 
being restricted only in much later times. Coincident with this 
direct soil right was, however, the right of the king to a share in the 
produce, and to the waste lands, and to certain transit and other 
dues and tolls leviable. When for any reason the raja made a 
grant of a village, however exhaustive the formal terms of the 
document, all that was meant was that the grantee was to take all 
the royal rights, including the whole or a part (according to terms) 
of the revenue share, and the right to cultivate the waste. The 
rights of the original holders were not touched. 

The more the old texts and the grants are examined, the more 
clearly it will appear that the ‘law and constitution’ contemplated 
two concurrent rights—(i.) a direct soil ownership in virtue of 
occupation and clearing; (ii.) an overlord right, which consisted in 


1° Each village had in those days an indefinite area of waste around it: this was 
in no sense the joint property of the village landholders, though they had the cus- 
tomary use of it for grazing and wood-cutting. When cultivation was to be extended, 
permission, express or tacit, was required to occupy the new fields. The waste 
remained the property of the state: and this is evident from the fact that when a 
grantee of the village appeared, he always took the waste as lawfully his own under 
the grant, subject, of course, to the customary provision for grazing, xc., which was 
necessary to the welfare of the original holders. 
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the revenue share and the other rights incidentally above alluded 
to.1 The text-writers do not suppose that the first right is 
destroyed, or even diminished, by the existence of the second. 

So long as the overlord right was exercised directly by the ruler 
himself, seated at his capital, in practice it was not found to 
interfere with the cultivator’s right. But it contained in itself 
elements that might produce a change; for the raja’s share could 
be increased ; * and if it was not paid, coercive measures might 
be employed. When, therefore, in later times not only did a 
conquering dynasty raise the revenue share, but grantees, or push- 
ing families, or adventurers (in the local raids of unsettled times) 
got hold of villages, they exercised the overlordship at close quarters, 
so to speak, in a much more direct and self-assertive fashion. 
And especially when the state overlordship and revenue rights were 
farmed out, the farmers (of whatever class or origin) were brought 
into a close managing connexion, such as the dignified ruler at his 
capital, with his well-controlled officials, would never have thought 
of. Still, in theory, it is only the state rights that are the subject 
of the grant or farm. 

But the more the local revenue became (virtually) the subject 
of a bargain with middlemen, the more the latter regarded it as a 
matter of course that they should make as much profit as they 
could ; and accordingly they (without check from the now power- 
less officials) treated the raiyats as liable to anything they thought 
proper to impose.'* They would eject insolvent cultivators, would 
buy up some lands under pressure, and, by standing security 
themselves for the payment due from others, would soon have 
opportunity to foreclose on the owner. Apart, however, from his 
private (family) lands and actual purchases, &c., the zamindar was 
never, on any possible theory, the actual owner of all the village 
lands; the hereditary raja accepting a sanad from the Muham- 
madan ruler, was not, and a fortiori the official farmer was not. 
But the fact remains that when once the overlordship is transferred 
to the hands of some person, other than the territorial ruler for the 


" Colonel Tod quotes a maxim of the Rajputana illage landholders, which ex- 
presses correctly the facts in all the ancient Hindu kingdoms— 
‘Bhogra dhani Rajhu 
Bhimra dhani majhu’— 
i.e. ‘the king’s wealth’ (or right) ‘is his revenue share; the soil is my wealth’ (or 
right). 

2 The share was one-sixth ; but even in the Institutes of Manu we find it stated 
that in times of emergency the raja might raise it to one-fourth. There is nothing 
about ejection for non-payment (and in practice such a thing was unknown), but the 
raja is directed to fine a cultivator who neglects to till his field. 

18 The old aristocratic zamindar was not much better in this respect than the 
speculator. The former, under pressure from the imperial treasury, forgot too often 
the noblesse oblige that would have actuated him in the days of independence; and, 
besides, he left the direct management to a host of greedy underlings. 
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time being, it always tends to become a virtual but undefined 
proprietorship, and that in great measure by a series of steps the 
reverse of equitable. The difficulty is to attempt, at a later time, 
to question acts which, in some cases, have the prescription of 
several generations. 

While grantees and farmers were gradually making good 
their pretensions, the old state right itself underwent a change. 
No trace of an assertion that the ruler, as such, is owner of all 
land can be found in the genuine Hindu or Muhammadan law." 
But later princes—and especially the viceroys who assumed inde- 
pendence—all set up the claim, as conquerors, to be the sole owners 
of land. By the close of the eighteenth century this was certainly 
established de facto. Lord Cornwallis was thus confronted with a 
double complication. The state right to which his government 
succeeded, was de facto though not de jure: the zamindar’s claim 
was not formulated, but it was long existent in practice. Both the 
one and the other had very little to do with the ‘ law and constitu- 
tion ;’ not even with ‘custom,’ unless the results of unchecked 
aggression during a century can be called ‘ custom.’ 

It was, then, as a matter of deliberate policy that the governor- 
general renounced the state right to the land and conferred it, ina 
new form, on the zamindars.” The first part of this decision calls 
for no remark in this place; the second was largely prompted by 
the necessity for cutting the knot that could not (so it was felt) be 
untied. The terms in which this right was actually conferred on 
the zamindars by law are really more important than the expres- 
sions made use of in the governor-general’s preliminary minutes. 
But it is impossible to read either minutes or regulations without 
perceiving that the idea of the English landlord of the eighteenth 
century (of course assuming a good landlord as the type) was present 
to the minds of the writers ; indeed what other idea of legal property 
in land could they have had but that of a landlord, the owner of the 
estate, with all subordinate holders his tenants—to be cherished 
and protected, no doubt, but still ‘tenants,’ holding by agreement 
with him? And so we are not surprised to find in sect. 52 of Regu- 
lation VIII. of 1793 (this with Reg. I. constitutes the charter of the 
settlement) the provision ‘ that’ (saving certain privileged holders 
whose title was obvious) ‘the zamindar or other actual proprietor 


‘4 The celebrated modern digest of Jaganatha (written in Sir W. Jones’s time and 
translated by Colebrooke), however valuable in many respects, shows the most pitiable 
confusion on this subject, in the hopeless endeavour to reconcile the older law with 
the then established doctrine that ‘conquerors ’ had a ‘ protective property’ (whatever 
that may be) ‘in the soil of their territory.’ 

15 In the preamble to the second regulation of 1793 it is expressly stated that of 
two measures taken by government to restore agricultural prosperity, one was that 
‘the property in the soil has been declared to be vested in the landholders (meaning 
the zamindars) ;’ and this, it is added, ‘ had never before been formally declared.’ 
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is to let the remaining lands of his zamindary, or estate, under the 
prescribed conditiens, in whatever manner he may think proper.’ 
The ‘ conditions’ were that a written document was to be given, 
specifying one definite sum of ‘ rent,’ and that no ‘ extras’ were to 
be exacted. Moreover it was speedily enacted that the landlord 
was not to give his pottah for more than ten years, lest he should 
injure himself and his means of paying the state revenue. All 
this implies that the raiyat was a ‘ tenant’ under contract ; and it 
soon became accepted that rents could be raised. 

(3) But this question of ‘raising the raiyats’ rents’ invites a 
brief separate notice in connexion with the third object of the 
settlement above noted (p. 281). It never occurred to any one to 
restore the resident or permanent village cultivator to the position 
of owner of his holding; that would have been inconsistent with 
the declaration regarding the zamindar’s rights. Still it would not 
much matter to the (resident) raiyat what he was called, provided 
it had been recognised that his tenancy was by custom, not by con- 
tract, and that his rent payment was, therefore, to be certain, and 
to be raised only at such intervals and on such terms as it could 
have been, under state authority, in olden time. It is undeniable 
that the official minutes contain directly conflicting pronounce- 
ments on this subject. On the one hand it was not forgotten that 
what now became the ‘ rent ’ payable to the ‘ landlord or other actual 
proprietor’ (of the regulations) was merely the revenue payment 
that would, if there was no farmer, have been paid direct to the 
state collector. And Lord Cornwallis sometimes wrote as if these 
payments were fixed absolutely, at rates supposed to be ascertain- 
able from local records.’* It would have been possible, no doubt, to 
include in the proclamation to zamindars a reminder that they had 
originally no right to raise the raiyats’ payments unless the state 
itself raised them ; and it would then have been logical enough to de- 
clare that as the state had limited for ever its demand on the zamin- 
dars, and had presented them freely with the unoccupied waste 
adjoining their estates, and had given other advantages, they must 
forego any increase on all such raiyats as were not directly located 
by themselves on newly cultivated land.” 

But, on the other hand, there was no obligation to make such 
a condition. There is no doubt that, if there had been no farmers 
or other grantees at all, the revenue demand from the original 
soil owners could have been revised from time to time. A good 
government would have made such a revision only at long intervals, 
and on such principles as are allowed to operate at the present day 


‘6 This idea of the intended fixity of ‘rents’ is the basis of the argument in the 
anonymous work called The Zamindari Settlement of Bengal (Calcutta, 1879, 2 vols.), 
quoted by Sir W. Hunter. 

'7 Rents on this would, of course, be purely matter of contract with the owner. 
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in other provinces.'® The grant of a certain legal status and 
other privileges to one party did not necessitate any grant or free 
gift to the other, unless, indeed, the grant to the first caused some 
direct injury to the second; and that it was neither intended nor 
supposed to do. 

The question of raising rents was discussed in 1789, as appears 
from Harington’s ‘ Analysis.’"® It was at this time that John 
Shore put forward his ‘Plan for the Ease and Security of the 
Raiyats.’ He had already recognised (in his minute of 18 June 
1789) that the position of the raiyat was anomalous, and he con- 
templated its gradual adaptation to the ‘simple relation of landlord 
and tenant.’ He proposed that every landlord should be compelled 
to agree to make a systematic inquiry, over the whole of his 
estate, for the purpose of fixing (and entering in a written note) 
the rent of every resident village cultivator.2° This was to be done 
within a given number of years ; the number Shore left blank in 
his minute, as a detail for subsequent determination. It was then 
believed that, what with the information from the local lists of 
rates (to be mentioned presently) and the necessity that the parties 
would feel themselves under to find some modus vivendi, terms 
would be settled. 

Lord Cornwallis would not consent to defer the ratification of the 
settlement till such an inquiry was complete ; nor did he do more 
than pass a regulation making the issue of pottahs compulsory on 
the landlords. There was, moreover, no means of enforcing the law ; 
and it was soon found that ‘ tenants’ objected to take the pottahs ; 
some, because they feared that, unlettered as they were, terms which 
they could not read or understand might be imposed thereby ; 
others, because they felt that accepting such a document meant ad- 
mitting that they held of the zamindar and not by an independent, 
customary, or legal right. It is true that the pottah was not exactly 
what we should call a lease, but it certainly had this effect. The 
pottah regulation, in fact, failed altogether.”! 

‘8 It should be borne in mind that in theory, the land revenue represents a certain 
proportion of the income or benefit derivable from cultivated land. Even in modern 
temporarily settled provinces (i.e. where the assessment is liable to periodical re- 
vision) an increase is taken, mot to raise the proportion spoken of, but because, under 
existing conditions as to value of money, increased produce, or increased value of land, 
and higher market prices of grain, the sum paid under the last assessment no longer 
represents the proper proportion. '? Vol. iii. p. 461 ff. 


* Other, it may be presumed, than those directly located by himself on new lands, 
and who were indisputably contract tenants. 

2 Its failure was owing largely to its own terms: it might naturally be thought that 
if the raiyat would not accept, or could not get, a fair pottah, the remedy would have been 
to allow (as the Madras zamindari law allows) either party to apply to the collector to 
fix a proper rate. The only provision, however, was that the landlord should post up 
a list of the rates he demanded ; and if the raiyat did not contest them (by the to him 
impossible process of a costly suit at distant head-quarters) he could be made to pay at 
such rates. 
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Even if these difficulties could have been evaded, and present 
rates fairly ascertained in most cases, it was still necessary to decide 
whether the raiyats’ rents were liable to any future increase or not. 
Obviously, if the intention was positively entertained to make the 
rates fixed, this was one of the very first terms to be set forth with 
all plainness in the regulations. As it was—and here we must 
perceive the influence of the English idea of landlord and tenant— 
not only was it directly enacted that (subject to the conditions 
indicated) the landlord ‘was to let his lands’ in any manner he 
chose, but it was specifically said that such raiyats as could prove 
a special grant or a prescriptive right were entitled to fixed rents. 
The inference, therefore, was inevitable (at least in English courts) 
that otherwise rents could be raised.” 

The matter was further settled by the influence of two measures, 
which, though enacted with the best intentions, were productive 
of unforeseen results. One was the ‘sale law,’ which provided 
the remedy for revenue default. Within a short time after the 
settlement, the earlier practices of imprisoning defaulting land- 
lords and distraining their personal property were abolished, as 
trenching on the dignity and freedom of the position. But it 
had been ruled from the first that the fixed revenue (which 
would gradually become lighter and lighter as land and its produce 
rose in value and as new land was profitably cultivated) must be 
punctually paid; and therefore the estate, or part of it, would-be 
sold at once if default was allowed to occur. Now, as a careless or 
dishonest manager might burden his estate recklessly, and so destroy 
its sale value before defaulting, it was necessarily provided that con- 
tracts and charges imposed by the defaulter were, with certain 
exceptions, void or voidable as regards the purchaser. When asale 
occurred—and, as Sir W. Hunter has explained, this at first very 
frequently happened—most rents had to be fixed afresh, practically 
at the pleasure of the newowner. The second measure was passed 
in 1799. The landlords complained that while the state demanded 
its revenue with strict punctuality, they had no correspondingly 
speedy means of recovering the rents, on which their ability to pay 
depended.” <A power of summary distraint was accordingly given, 
and terms of the regulation (VII. of 1798) were found so to operate 


= In 1806 Colonel Munro, whose authority on revenue matters will not be questioned, 
wrote: ‘I make this conclusion upon the supposition that they ’ (the zamindars) ‘ are to 
be at liberty to raise their rents, like landowners in other countries: otherwise if they 
are restricted from raising the assessment . . . and are at the same time liable for all 
losses, they have not the free management of their estates and hardly deserve the 
name of owners.’ The whole subject (including the various minutes written and the 
provisions of the regulations) is fairly summed up in Dr. Field’s Landholding in 
various Countries (Calcutta, 1885, 2nd ed.), pp. 535 ff. 

23 The only remedy was the slow and costly process of a regular civil suit at the 
district head-quarters. See, for instance, the letters Nos. 3348-9 (Jan. 1794), in vol. ii. 
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that the landlord could realise very much what he chose to declare 
to be the correct rent. 

These provisions, worked as they were under the influence of 
the idea that a rise of rents was only a natural feature of landed 
property, would nevertheless have been much shorn of their ill 
effect if there had been any standard by which to ascertain the 
proper rent rates, but this was almost wholly wanting. The real 
fact of the matter is, that no plan like Shore’s, nor indeed any other 
plan for the comprehensive adjustment of the surviving privileges 
of the (now subordinate) landholders, nor any rule of fair rent 
assessment, could have been effective without a survey of holdings 
and a new record of rights; and both were impossible, or beyond 
the realm of practical contemplation, at the time.“ It is not really 
a tenable view, that ‘ records of right’ or satisfactory lists of cus- 
tomary rates prevalent in parganas existed—certainly not of such 
a kind as would have enabled protection to be given by written 
rules or regulations on the sole basis of their contents. Still less 
is it possible to conclude that the non-retention (as government 
servants) of the accountants of villages, and the abolition of the 
kaniingos of fiscal subdivisions, were the causes of the failure of the 
settlement to provide due protection for the raiyats. 

The lists of village and pargana revenue rates (now become the 
middlemen’s rents) were never records of right or title, as modern 
settlement records are; and the rates themselves had become so 
various and so unequal, that no just conclusion could be drawn 
from them in the case of a dispute. And the settlement did 
not abolish the village control or its accounts. On the contrary 
Regulation VIII. expressly provided that if in any village a patwari 
(accountant) did not exist, one was to be forthwith appointed. The 
government persisted in the effort to restore these officers for some 
years.” : 

But the whole ideal of the new position conceded to the land- 
lords was, to leave them in as much independence as possible, 
and to refuse to pry into the internal affairs of their estates. As 


24 Tt was not till 1822 that Holt Mackenzie succeeded, in the N.W. Provinces, in 
enforcing (against considerable opposition) the necessity of a survey and record of 
rights. Even then for twenty years the authorities had gone on (in those provinces) 
trying to do without either. But by 1822 the necessary establishments were much 
more easily attainable. 

23 How much this was the case may be seen from the proofs collected by Dr. Field 
(Landholding, &c., pp. 606-7). Mr. Colebrooke’s able minute of 1812 put in the 
clearest light how worthless these records were, when they existed at all. It is true 
that this minute was written some twenty years after the settlement ; but long before 
that the zamindari management (hardly controlled at all by the state) had upset all 
regularity in the rates or in the lists of them. 

26 We find records in the volumes up to 1801, still asking if the orders had been 
carried into effect. See, for instance, No. 5831 (Circular), in June 1796; No. 6601, 
July 1797 ; No. 8730, January 1800. 
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the revenue payable was now fixed for ever, and (under such cir- 
cumstances) was to be paid without regard to temporary profits and 
losses, the control of the kdniingo of each local subdivision ceased 
to be of any use.2”7_ The only thing such an officer could do would 
be to watch against oppressive acts of the landlord, and maintain 
the rights of his subordinate landholders ; this was an impossible 
position, even if he had the moral courage to attempt it. And very 
much the same was true of the village accountants. How could 
they be maintained as servants of government—that is, in a position 
(as the lawyers say) ‘adverse’ to the landlord? Of course their 
accounts were kept, and had been increasingly so kept, long before 
the settlement, not so as to be a check upon the landlords, or to 
maintain the rates really due from the raiyats according to the last 
authorised adjustment of them, but so as to facilitate the collections 
of the landlords, at rates which the government had (in fact) long 
allowed them to dictate. Both kdniingos and patwaris, therefore, 
became useless as checks, and the government found it a useless 
expense to pay them. 

The fact is that the old system of graduated local control was 
effective only on the supposition that direct dealings with the 
original village proprietors were continued. At the present day 
the system only works to advantage in provinces where govern- 
ment deals directly with the villages, whether with the individual 
holders, as in the great western and southern provinces, or with co- 
sharing village proprietary bodies regarded as jointly responsible 
units, as in North-West India. The ultimate abolition of govern- 
ment-paid local agents was the necessary outcome of the system 
of acknowledging great local landlords.” 

It is not too much to say that the root of all the early tenant 
difficulties in Bengal was, just as in Ireland, the inability of the 
authorities to contemplate a relation which they might call a 
‘tenancy’ if they pleased, but which was founded on status, not 
on contract. It is worthy of remark that at the time of the per- 
manent settlement, the modern capitalist theory of rent was not 
invented ; nor did it appear till some twenty-five years later. Still 
it was thought that rent was the result of a mutual agreement 
based on the intuitive feeling of either party as to what one was 
able to ask and the other would find it possible to pay. And under 


27 As early as February 1786 (vol. i. No. 1162) report was made that the kaniangos 
were of no use. In July 1793 (vol. i. Nos. 2916, 2928, 2970, and 3014) the orders 
were given for abolition. Attempts at restoration were made in 1816-9. 

28 In later times there has been an immense correspondence about the revival of 
village accountants ; but the very fact illustrates what is said above: for the proposals 
only arose when the old zamindaris had been largely broken up (see Sir W. Hunter’s 
remarks, i. 110-4) and a greatly increased number of much smaller estates had to 
be looked after; and above all when a great number of fixed subordinate ‘tenures’ 
and tenant rights were acknowledged by law. 
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the influence of such an idea, as the necessary concomitant of a 
landlord and tenant tenure, the framers of the regulations omitted 
to declare that permanent (or resident) raiyats’ rents could not be 
raised, and left the perfectly natural inference*® that they could. 
The worst feature in the uncertainty thus created was not so much 
that rack-renting became very prevalent, for that may be doubted; 
but that year by year the means of distinguishing between tenants 
who were really the original landholders or their direct representa- 
tives, and those who owed their position to a subsequent personal 
contract with the landlord, became more and more difficult to find. 
Ignorant peasants do not know how to preserve proof of material 
facts ; and in the end some arbitrary rule has to be resorted to, 
when the legislature desires to classify tenants into those who have 
rights of status and those who have not. 

But the after history of the tenant question belongs to a period 
long subsequent to the records in Sir W. Hunter’s four volumes. 
A few words may, however, be added to complete the story, at least 
as far as the first tenant law. An official inquiry was instituted in 
1811, which produced (among others) a minute by Mr. H. Cole- 
brooke, that attracted great attention and resulted in the passing 
of Regulation V. of 1812. This law endeavoured to limit the altera- 
tion of rents on the occurrence of a sale, and to find an equitable 
rule for fixing rents by comparison with those paid on similar adja- 
cent lands. The law was unquestionably designed to be in redress 
of tenants’ grievances ; but unfortunately, being defective in itself, 
and also nullified by other legislation, it only added to the troubles 
it was meant to relieve. Next, Lord Moira wrote a notable minute 
in 1815, which indicates the change that had come over official 
opinion ; but matters were not then ripe for a comprehensive tenant 
law. It needed the experience of another great settlement—that of 
North-West India—before a practical mode of dealing with tenant 
rights suggested itself. At last, in 1859, the first idea of a tenant 
law found expression. In the meantime some of the difficulties were 
obviated, or at least lessened, by the increased number of the courts, 
and their being more accessible and more speedy in deciding; the 
sale law was improved, especially as to the extension of the list of 
existing leases and tenures which were not voidable on a sale; 
there was also a gradual improvement in the mode of registering 


29 See Colonel Munro’s remarks, quoted above, p. 288, n. 22. 
* In spite of all the occasional or frequent harshness of landlords, custom, if only 
recent custom, and the fact that neighbouring lands of the same quality must natu- 
rally pay alike, gradually established a kind of standard which was not generally 
ignored. In his study of the Dinajpur zamindaris, Dr. Buchanan noticed that the 
landlords had an idea that resident raiyats could not have their rent (eo nomine) 
raised (without state sanction); but they made out an increase in other ways. The 
prohibition against ‘ extras ’ never was really effective as long as the tenants would 
submit to the demand. 
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subordinate interests and so protecting them. These interests are 
now numerous and afford a rather curious study. One large class, 
the modern patnt tenure, has been made the subject of some very 
interesting remarks by Sir W. Hunter. These tenures cannot, how- 
ever, here be further noticed. The latest Bengal law (revision of 
1885) has found it desirable to use the word ‘tenure’ in a special 
sense, to indicate these intermediate interests, which lie halfway, 
as it were, between soil ownership and contract tenancy. 

One possibility of final solution for tenant troubles still remains 
unapplied. Alone among the provinces of India, Bengal has no 
cadastral survey, and consequently no agricultural statistics. Topo- 
graphical maps, and to some extent surveys of the outer boundaries 
of estates and even villages, exist, but that is all. Thisis a subject 
which would require a separate article to explain. If Bengal has 
prospered under the permanent settlement, it is not because of the 
principles of the settlement or its law. It is because a firm, and 
on the whole good, administration, profound peace, a free and ever 
expanding market, and a naturally fertile soil, have produced their 
own ameliorating results. Education, too, is slowly filtering down 
to the tenant class, and has done something to make them more 
self-reliant and able to maintain their rights. 


B. H. Bapen-Powetu. 





Notes and Documents 


THE POPE WHO DEPOSED HIMSELF. 


THe maxim that a man may not be judge in his own cause is com- 
monly qualified by the exception that sometimes he has to be so by 
necessity—to wit, when he is the only competent judge. In the 
later middle ages a current illustration of this was the legend of the 
pope who was said to have condemned himself. A learned friend 
once told me that he had met with the story in an English book in 
some such form as this (the reference cannot now be found; it may 
be in one of the later Year Books) : 

Venit Papa ad cardinales et dixit: Peccavi; iudicate me. Respon- 
derunt cardinales: Nolumus te iudicare. Dixit Papa: Quis ergo me 


iudicabit ? Responderunt: Iudica te ipsum. Tune dixit Papa: Iudico 
me cremari. Et crematus est. 


After I had wondered for some time whether this fable had any 
assignable connexion with real events I was put on the right track 
by the never-failing learning and courtesy of Lord Acton. The 
proximate historical origin seems to be in the alleged circumstances 
of Gregory VI’s deposition at the synod of Sutri, a.p. 1046. That 
Gregory was then and there deposed for simony is a certain 
historical fact. Most of the contemporary authorities treat the pro- 
ceeding, expressly or by implication, as an act of imperial authority. 
Bonitho or Bonizo, however, gives an elaborate account how Gregory 
asked the bishops what was to be done; how they replied, Tu in 
sinu tuo collige causam tuam; tu proprio ore te iudica ... and 
how Gregory condemned himself in this manner: Eyo Gregorius 
propter turpissimam venalitatem quae meae electioni irrepsit a 
Romano episcopatu iudico me submovendum. This would be likely 
enough, in the course of three or four centuries, to produce variants 
of which the form above given would be a very late and crude example. 
But the ultimate origin lies further back. Jaffé' points out that 
not only is a similar story told in the apocryphal acts of the council 
of Sinuessa concerning Marcellinus, who is said to have abdicated 
or deposed himself as having been guilty of idolatry,? but Bonitho 


1 *Monumenta Gregoriana,’ Bibl. Rer. Germ. vol. ii. p. 599. 
? Cf. Dillinger, Die Papstfabeln des Mittelalters, p. 48. 
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has, in another work, dressed up this story in almost the same 
words that he applies to the case of Gregory VI. Accordingly 
Jaffé has a very bad opinion of Bonitho’s veracity (perfectum autem 
mentiendi artificem in hac re quoque se praebet Bonitho). One 
or two recent writers appear to persist, notwithstanding Jaffé’s ex- 
posure, in holding that something of the kind described by Bonitho 
did happen at Sutri.* I suppose it is just possible to believe that 
the fable of Marcellinus was acted on as an historical precedent. 
The fiction was by no means purposeless. Its object, as 
Déllinger and Jaffé explain, was to reinforce the doctrine that the 
pope is not subject to any earthly jurisdiction. Perhaps some 
reader of the Eneuisn Historica Review may be able to supply 
further links in the history of the legend. F’. Pouoox. 





THE MURDER OF HENRY CLEMENT. 


Any English document of the thirteenth century which shows us 
witnesses being examined separately as to the perpetration of a 
crime is of so rare a kind that the following extract from a Coram 
Rege roll seems worthy to be printed. It relates to the murder of 
Henry Clement in the year 1235 of which Matthew Paris has told 
us.' Clement was a clerk whom Maurice Fitzgerald, the justiciar 
of Ireland, had sent as envoy to the king. It will be seen from the 
following record—and this we might learn from Paris also—that 
the guilt of the murder was attributed to two very different persons. 
On the one hand suspicion fell on Gilbert Marshall, Earl of 
Pembroke, for Clement, it was said, had bragged of having a hand 
in the death of Richard Marshall, Gilbert’s brother, who perished 
in Ireland in the year 1234. On the other hand there were some 
who laid the murder of Clement at the door of William de Marisco, 
whose father, Geoffrey de Marisco, was supposed to have taken part 
in the plot which lured Richard Marshall to his fate. This of 
course is strange; it is much as if we were certain that some 
modern Irish crime had been committed either by Fenians or by 
Orangemen, and yet knew not which party to accuse. It suggests 
that there was a triangular quarrel between the Marshalls, the 
Fitzgeralds, and the family of Marsh or Dumaresqe. The truth 
may be that Clement had been babbling and had thus incurred 
the enmity of all parties. The end of the matter was that Gilbert 
Marshall proved his innocence, while William de Marisco was out- 
lawed, took to piracy, and in 1242 was hanged as a traitor. We know 
also that Gilbert Marshall was suspected of shielding William de 
Marisco from justice.” 

% Baxmann, Die Politik der Pupste, ii. 206. 

1 Matth. Par. Chron. Maj. iii. 327, iv. 193-6; Royal Letters, ed. Shirley, i. 469-70 ; 


Sweetman’s Calendar of Irish Documents, Nos. 2262, 2291, 2321. 
2 Sweetman’s Calendar, No. 2321. 
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The following record stands on Curia Regis Roll No. 115 
(18-19 Hen. III.), m. 88 d. It has been copied by Miss Salisbury. 
The roll is in bad condition ; some words are illegible and the words 
here printed within brackets are barely to be read. I have 
endeavoured to write out in full the words which are contracted in 
the original document. I have read no other record of this age 
which shows us a similar attempt to obtain evidence of a crime 
from witnesses who are examined one by one. 

F. W. Marrnanp. 


Henricus Clement nuncius LIusticiarii Hybernie occisus 
won. fuit apud Westmonasterium in domo Magistri Davidis le 
Cirurgien. 

Et Willelmus Perdriz nuncius domini Regis tune fuit in domo illa et 
dicit quod post mediam noctem * ante diem Lune proximum ante Ascensci- 
onem Domini venerunt v. homines armati vel sex vel ibi circiter et plures 
alii‘ nec nescivit numerum ad domum praedicti Davidis et fregerunt 
hostium aule et postea intraverunt aulam et ascenderunt versus unum 
solium et hostium solii fregerunt et ibi occiderunt predictum Henricum 
et vulneraverunt predictum Magistrum Davidem. Et quesitus si sciret 
qui ipsi fuerunt dicit quod non. Quesitus eciam ° ipse fecit dicit quod non 
fuit ausus aliquid facere propter metum predictorum armatorum et dixit 
predicti homines dicebant sibi quod teneret se in pace et quod non oporteret 
eum timere. Et dicit quod credit quod plures extra domum fuerunt in 
vico quia cum idem Henricus vellet in fugam convertere et abire et cum 
vellet exire per quandam fenestram retraxit se propter multitudinem 
gentium quam vidit extra in vico. 

Et Brianus nuncius Lusticiarii Hybernie tune fuit in curia in quadam 
domo forinseca in quodam stabulo et dicit quod neminem vidit nec aliquid 
scivit antequam factum illud perpetratum fuit et tunc levavit clamorem 
sed dicit quod nescivit qui fuerunt sed dicit quod homines Willelmi de 
Marisco minati fuerunt eidem Henrico de corpore suo quia dicebat quod 
idem Henricus fuit in curia et secutus fuit curiam domini Regis et ipsum 
et alios de Hibernia impedivit quod negocia sua facere non potuerunt in 
curia. Kt dicit quod habet in suspicione ipsum Willelmum et suos et 
homines Marescalli sed dicit quod nescit aliquem nominare. Et dicit quod 
suspicionem habet de quodam valeto Ricardi Syward® sed nescit illum 
nominare. 

Willelmus garcio predicti Henrici dicit quod iacuit in quodam stabulo 
in curia et quod nichil inde scivit antequam factum illud factum fuit? 
quod nescit qui illi fuerunt sed dicit quod predictus Henricus sepius dixit 
in hoc dimidio anno quod homines Marescalli ei minati fuerunt sepius. 
Et quesitus si aliquem nominavit unquam dicit quod non. 

Et Willelmus homo ipsius Perdriz venit et dicit quod iacuit in aula 


* This seems to be the night between 13 and 14 May 1235. 

* Et plures alii interlined. 5 Supply quid. 

® Richard Siward was a friend of the Marshalls. This witness, who is a servant 
of Fitzgerald, seems to suspect both Marshall and Marisco. 

7 Supply et. 
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et dicit quod plures venerunt in domum circiter duodecim vel ampliores* 
videbatur ei quod domus plena erat sed non fuit ausus clamare sed coope- 
ruit capud suum quadam barhudo. Et dicit quando recesserunt ipse 
secutus fuit eos cum clamore usque ad cimiterium Westmonasterii et unus 
eorum reverti voluit super eum et ipse in domum intravit et non fuit 
ausus ulterius sequi. Et dicit quod tres vidit euntes versus cimiterium 
cum gladiis extractis. 

Sander Scot garcio Thome le Messager dicit quod iacuit in domo et 
dicit quod vidit sex armatos quolibet genere armorum et caligis ferreis et 
quidam tulerunt quandam grossam torchiam tortam in® manu sua usque 
ad hostium solarii et quando perceperunt quod Henricus fuit in solio tune 
illam extinxerunt et intraverunt ad faciendum illud factum. 

Alicia hospita ipsius Magistri Davidis dicit quod iacuit in quadam 
camera in domo sua et famula sua similiter et pueri suicum ea et quando 
audivit frangere hostium aule versus vicum ipsa voluit exire sed non fuit 
ausa exeundi pro famula sua et ipsa levavit clamorem et aperuit quandam 
fenestram versus curiam et nullum de garcionibus qui iacuerunt in stabulo 
potuit evigilare. Quesita si aliquem cognoscebat vel videret dicit quod non, 
set dicit quod audivit eundem Henricum dicentem Dominica qua occisus 
fuit eadem nocte quod timebat sibi ne interficeretur et voluit potius esse 
in Hibernia quam in Anglia. 

Et Hawisia famula ipsius Alicie dicit similiter quod fuit in camera illa 
sed neminem vidit nec aliquem cognovit. Et filia ipsius Alicie nichil 
aliud dicit. 

Rogerus de Norwico qui iacuit in tentoriis ante portam domini Regis 
dicit quod audivit homines euntes super calcetam et vidit plures circiter 
sexdecim et quorum quidam fuerunt armati et habuerunt gladios 
extractos set neminem cognovit et dicit quod equi eorum fuerunt in 
cimiterio et plures illic tendebant et unus ivit versus villam. 

Godefridus Sutor qui similiter iacuit in tentoriis dicit quod audivit 
equos et fremitum equorum et tunc post parvum intervallum fregerunt hos- 
tium aule et intraverunt sed nescit quid tunc ibi fecerunt sed audivit 
ictus gladiorum. 

Johannes filius Rogeri de Norwico similiter dicit quod neminem vidit 
sed audivit tumultum sed nullam scit certitudinem. 

Ricardus Tremle iuratus '° dicit quod nichil inde scit nisi quod audivit 
clamorem nec ab aliquo audivit nec inquirere potuit si aliqui ei minati 
essent vel quod aliquis ei aliquid vellet nisi bonum. 

[Dictus] Magister David"! iuratus dicit quod neminem cognovit sed 
armati fuerunt circiter quinque vel sex de illis qui . . . ascenderunt in 
solium et ipsum vulneraverunt '!? et cum ipse Henricus aperuisset fenes- 
tram et vellet [exire retraxit se] propter multitudinem gentium qui fuerunt 
in vico. Et dicit quod ipsum Henricum interfecerunt ... dominus Rex 
[esset] nuper apud Roffam venerunt quidam Henricus de Ponte Arche et 
Henricus de . . . [et] minati fuerunt ei ita quod insecuti fuerunt eum supra 
pontem Roffe cum quodam garcione et ille [garcio] habuit cultellum 






® Supply et. * Three preceding words interlined ; quandam grossam on erasure. 
© It is not said of the previous witnesses that they were sworn. 

" The surgeon in whose house the murder was done. 

2 The witness himself was wounded. 
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[semitractum] ut idem Henricus dicebat et quando cepit se ad cultellum 
suum ille garcio... et recessit et idem Henricus de Ponte Arche dicebat 
quod habuit spinam in pede et . . . recederet a predicto Henrico. Et dicit 
quod quidam parvus nuntius Willelmi Marescalli cum minutis butonibus '* 
venit cotidie ad inquirendum . . . dictus Henricus ubi esset et hospitari 
vellet. Dicit eciam quod venerunt cum quadam magna torchia. 

Willelmus de Cantilupo et Ricardus de Stafford milites de Hibernia 
iurati dicunt quod idem Henricus cum esset apud Roffam ita fuit insultatus 
ut ipse Henricus eis dicebat et secundum quod predictus Magister David 
dixit et eciam apud Suttone insidiatum fuit ei ita quod premunitus fuit a 
quodam milite ‘amiliare domini Regis. Dicunt eciam quod cum dominus 
Rex nuper esset apud Windesores venit Willelmus de Marisco et dicebat 
eidem Henrico quod ipse Henricus impedivit eum quod non potuit 
negocia sua expedire et promovere in curia quia majorem habuit graciam 
quam ipse habuit erga dominum Regem et dixit quod lueret de corpore 
suo et quod si ipsum interfecisset pacem faceret cum domino suo.'* 

. . » Xxiiij* [de vico] Westmonasterii et ultra la Cherringe et versus 
Tathulle dicunt super sacramentum suum quod nullam .. . veritatem 
nec aliquid audiverunt nec quis hoc potuit fecisse.'° 

. . -6 qui interfuerunt morti ipsius Henrici et qui utlagati sunt 
Willelmus de [Marisco] . . . Burgundie Philippus de Dinant Thomas de 
Erdinton . . . de Ponte Archi Eustachius Cumin Rogerus de Marisco.'” 






A BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF DANTE IN THE 1494 EDITION OF THE 
‘SPECULUM HISTORIALE.’ 


Tue ‘ Speculum Historiale ’ forms, as is well known, the last division! 
of the ‘ Majus Speculum,’ the vast encyclopedic work of Vincent de 
Beauvais. As Vincent is generally supposed to have died about 
the year 1264,’ it was naturally not to be expected that his ‘ Specu- 
lum’ should contain a notice of Dante, who was not born until 
1265. Great was my surprise, therefore, on turning over the pages 
of the first Venice edition (1494) of the ‘ Speculum Historiale,’ to 
find the name of ‘ Dantes alugerius’ at the head of a paragraph 
consisting of a short biographical notice of the Florentine poet, 


18 The five preceding words are interlined. Instead of Willelmi Marescall’ should 
we read Willelmi de Marisco? Can this be an early appearance of the boy in 
buttons ? 

4 William de Marisco told Henry Clement that if William slew Henry, William 
would be able to make his peace with Henry’s master, Maurice Fitzgerald. 

18 This jury of twenty-four is called in, not to draw inferences from the evidence 
already given, but to give, if possible, additional evidence. 

16 Supply Nomina eorum or the like. 

17 From other sources we learn that the names of the persons outlawed were 
William de Marisco, William of Pont de l’Arche, John Cabus, Walter Sancmelle, 
Philip of Dinant, Thomas of Erdinton, Henry of Colombieres, Eustace Cumin and 
Roger de Marisco. 

1 A fourth part, entitled Speculwm Morale, is included in all the printed editions 
of Vincent de Beauvais; but this has been conclusively shown to be a later 
compilation. 

? According to one account he was alive as late as 1276. 
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and concluding with the date of his death (1821). Plainly in the 
edition before me the chronicle of Vincent had been continued by 
some later hand. Accordingly, on making a careful examination of 
the book, I found that ninety-two chapters had been interpolated 
towards the close of Vincent’s own work, the interpolation beginning 
in the middle of cap. ev. of lib. xxxii. (according to the division 
adopted in the Strassburg edition of 1473). Vincent’s chapter 
commences as follows : 


_ De temporibus presentibus. Ecce tempora sexte etatis * usque ad pre- 
sentem annum summatim perstringendo descripsi qui est annus christia- 
nissimi regis nostriludowici .X VIII. imperii vero friderici .XX XITI."* Ponti- 
ficatus autem innocencii quarti secundus . Qui est porro ab incarnacione 
domini millesimus .cc“* xliiij"* . A creacione mundi quintimillesimus .cc™ 
yj"* Et hoc duntaxat iuxta minorem numerum quem in hac tota serie 
secutisumus. Porro secundum majorem numerum ex antiqua translacione 


sumptum, quem supra posuimus, annus presens existit ab inicio seculi 
sextus millesimus .cecc"® xlij". . . . 


At this point, in the middle of the chapter, in the Venice edition 
of 1494 (as well as in that of 1591, which is practically a reprint 
of the former) the narrative of Vincent de Beauvais is suddenly 
interrupted with the remark: ‘Hactenus Vincentii Historia. Quae 
vero sequuntur usque in tempus currens, anni, videlicet M.cccexciiii. 
ex cronica nova sunt addita.’ 

Here, in the edition of 1591, follows a new heading: ‘ Rerum 
gestarum | Ex Historiis | Ac Chronicis fide dignis | collectarum, 
et excerptarum | Quae ab Anno M.cexliiij. usque ad M.cccexciiij. 
scitu digna visa sunt, | ad Speculum Historiale compendiosa ap- 
pendix.’ Then follow ninety-one chapters (unnumbered in the 
edition of 1494) of the interpolated chronicle. At the end of 
these is printed a Latin sapphic poem addressed ‘Ad deum 
optimum maximum | de his quae mirabilia gessit pro iustissimo | 
et excelso Maximiliano Rege | Romanorum.’ At the close of the 
ninety-first chapter is appended this notice: ‘Haec habuimus 
quae ex chronica nova adjiceremus.’ Then follows another inter- 
polated chapter (the ninety-second), entitled, ‘De morte, ac fine 
rerum ;”’ which again is followed by two short Latin poems, one 
in hexameters, the other in elegiacs, on the same subject. The 
next chapter (ninety-three) resumes the narrative of Vincent at the 
commencement of his cap. cvi., ‘ De signis futurae consummationis,’ 
and follows him to the end, the work being concluded in twenty- 
three chapters (cvi-cxxviii.) dealing with the Coming of Antichrist, 
Hell-fire, the Glorification of Saints, &c. 


’ Vincent divides the history of the world into six ages :—1. From the Creation to 
the Flood. 2. From the Flood to Abraham. 3. From Abraham to David. 4. From 
David to the Capture of Jerusalem. 5. From the Capture of Jerusalem to the Coming 
of Christ. 6. From a.p. 1 to the end of the world. 
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I have searched in vain through the well-known bibliographies, 
as well as through the various notices of Vincent de Beauvais, for 
any account of this interpolation. The only mention of it I have 
been able to find is in a meagre note by Clement Davy in his 
‘ Bibliothéque Curieuse Historique et Critique’* in which he says 
of the Venice edition of 1494 of the ‘ Speculum Historiale :’ ‘ L’on 
y aajouté un petit supplément au “ Speculum Historiale ’’ que l’on 
a continué jusqu’a l’année 1494.’ The circumstance of this addi- 
tion having escaped notice is easily accounted for by the fact that 
it is not introduced as an appendix, but as an interpolation ; so that 
the conclusion of the work, being the same in the Venice editions 
of 1494 and 1591, which contain the supplementary chapters, as in 
the Strassburg edition of 1473, which does not, presents no clue to 
the bibliographer. Among other interesting notices which occur 
in these interpolated chapters is one of Vincent de Beauvais himself, 
with a list of his works.° 

The biographical account of Dante, referred to at the beginning 
of this article, runs as follows: ® 


Dantes alugerius’? patria florentinus vates et poeta conspicuus ac 
theologorum ® [sic] precipue tempestate ista claruit . Vir in cives suos 
egregia nobilitate venerandus: qui licet ex longo exilio damnatus tenues 
illi fuissent substantie, semper tamen phisicis atque theologicis doctrinis 
imbutus vacavit studiis . unde cum florentia a factione nigra pulsus fuisset 


parisiense gymnasium accessit . et cum circa poeticam scientiam eruditissi- 
mus esset opus inclytum atque divinum lingua vernacula sub titulo 
comedie edidit . in quo omnium celestium terrestriumque ac infernorum 
profunda contemplatus singula queque historice allegorice tropologice ac 
anagogice descripsit . Aliud quoque de monarchia mundi . Hic cum ex 
gallicis regressus fuisset friderico arragonensi regi et domino cani grandi 
scaligero adhesit. Denique mortuo cane principe veronensi et ipse apud 
ravennam Anno domini MCCCXXI etatis sue quinquagesimo sexto diem 
obiit. 


* Vol. iii. p. 82, note 62. 

5 This seems of sufficient interest to warrant its transcription here. It will be 
noticed that the Speculum Morale is duly neluded among Vincent’s works, though 
it has no claim to rank as such, being largely a compilation from St. Thomas Aquinas 
and other contemporary writers. ‘Vincentius gallus patria burgundus belvacensis 
historicus et theologus ordinis predicatorum pater, per hoc ipsum tempus claruit. Et 
innumerabiles historias multis sub voluminibus comprehendit. Quatuor enim specula 
edidit de omni scibili materia: Doctrinale, Morale, Naturale, et historiale, quod usque 
ad annum domini M.ccliiij [a mistake for Meccxliiiji—see Vincent’s own account 
quoted above] produxit. Atque alia multa composuit videlicet Librum gratie, Librum 
de Sancto Joanne evangelista, Librum de eruditione puerorum regalium, et Consola- 
torium de morte amici. Et quammaxime de laudibus dive ac gloriose virginis Marie 
tractatum celeberrimum edidit.’ 

® It is placed at the end of Cap. 91 in the edition of 1591, between an account of 
the death of King John of Bohemia (1346) and a record of the marriage of Azzo VIII 
of Este to Beatrice, youngest daughter of Charles II of Anjou (1305). 

7 The edition of 1591 reads Aligerius. 

8 Some word has evidently dropped out here. 
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This notice is chiefly remarkable on account of the very inter- 
esting statement, which I believe to occur nowhere else, that Dante 
attached himself to ‘the king Frederick of Aragon ’—/friderico 
arragonensi regi adhesit. There cannot be the least doubt as to the 
identity of the person intended. There was no king of Aragon of 
the name of Frederick, but there was a well-known prince of that 
name belonging to the royal house of Aragon who was the wearer 
of a royal crown: namely, Frederick, commonly known as Don 
Frederick, the third son of Peter III of Aragon, who in 1296 
assumed the crown of Sicily, and retained it until his death in 1337. 
On the death, in 1285, of Peter III, king of Aragon and Sicily, his 
eldest son, Alphonso, became king of Aragon, while James, the 
second son, succeeded to the crown of Sicily. When Alphonso died, 
in 1291, James succeeded him in Aragon, leaving the government 
of Sicily in the hands of his younger brother Frederick. A few 
years later, however, at the instigation of Pope Boniface VIII, 
James, ignoring the claims of his brother, agreed to cede Sicily 
to the Angevin claimant, Charles II of Naples. The Sicilians, on 
hearing of this agreement, renounced their allegiance to James, and 
proclaimed his brother Frederick king in his stead, under the title 
of Frederick II (1296). Charles and James thereupon made war 
upon the latter, but in 1299 James withdrew his troops, and in 
1302, on the failure of a fresh expedition against him under Charles 
of Valois and Robert, duke of Calabria, Frederick was confirmed 
in possession of the kingdom of Sicily under the title of king of 
Trinacria,® receiving in marriage at the same time Charles II’s third 
daughter, Eleanor. 

A peculiar interest attaches to this statement of the chronicler 
as to Dante’s relations with Frederick of Aragon, owing to the fact 
that, as every student of Dante knows, the poet never mentions 
that prince’s name, nor refers to him, save with bitter reproach and 
condemnation,'° and this, though his reign was most beneficial to 
the island of Sicily, and he himself appears to have been greatly 
beloved by his subjects. It is generally supposed that the explana- 
tion of Dante’s bad opinion of him is to be found in Frederick’s 


® This title was doubtless chosen in order to emphasise the fact that Frederick 
was king of the island of Sicily only, and had no title to sovereignty over the Two 
Sicilies, a designation which included the kingdom of Naples as well as that of 
Sicily proper. 

10 See Purg. vii. 119; Par. xix. 131, xx. 63. An apparent exception is in the 
passage (Puwrg. iii. 116) where he is referred to (as some think) as ‘1’ onor di Cicilia.’ 
But even if the commentators who understand this of Frederick are correct in their 
interpretation, it does not necessarily involve an inconsistency on Dante’s part; for 
the opinion may be regarded as being rather that of the speaker—namely, Manfred, 
the prince’s grandfather—than that of the poet himself in this case. Manfred would 
naturally take a more favourable view than Dante of the character of his grandson, 


who had offered such a stout and successful resistance to the representative of the 
hated house of Anjou. 
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policy after the death of the emperor, Henry of Luxemburg, to 
whom Dante had looked as the saviour of Italy. During the 
emperor’s lifetime Frederick had acted as his ally against his most 
formidable opponent, Robert of Naples, and had had the command 
of the combined Genoese and Sicilian fleets. On Henry’s death 
(in 1813) he went to Pisa, and was offered by the Pisans the lord- 
ship of their city, in the hope that he would carry on the campaign 
against king Robert and the Tuscan Guelfs. But Frederick, for 
whom the offer had no attractions, imposed such hard conditions 
that they practically amounted to a refusal. Leaving Pisa, he 
returned to Sicily, and thenceforth, withdrawing as much as pos- 
sible from Italian affairs, he devoted himself mainly to the consoli- 
dation of his own kingdom."' It was doubtless this want of sym- 
pathy with the fate of Italy which aroused the wrath and indigna- 
tion of the Florentine poet.” 

Whatever may have been the nature of Dante’s relations with 
Frederick, it may be pretty safely assumed that they came to an 
end after the refusal of the latter to identify himself further with 
the Ghibelline cause in Tuscany. 

The anonymous chronicler’s laconic statement—Friderico arra- 
gonensi regi adhesit—opens up all sorts of curious speculations as to 
Dante’s political position in the Ghibelline camp. He certainly re- 
garded himself as a person of political importance : witness the tone 
of his several letters addressed to the princes and peoples of Italy 
(Epist. V.), to the Florentine Guelfs (Zpist. VI.), and to the Emperor 
Henry himself (Epist. VII.) ; and this statement, if it were possible 
to accept it without question, would go far to prove that he was in 
direct and personal contact with some of the most exalted members 
of the imperial party in Italy. Unfortunately, explicit as the 
statement is, and difficult as it is to see what motive there can have 
been for its invention, it is impossible to regard it without grave 
suspicion. Not only is it unsupported by evidence from any other 
quarter, but we have in the very next sentence an equally ex- 
plicit statement which is demonstrably false, as it involves a serious 
blunder in chronology. The chronicler goes on to state that 


4 ¢ Federigo re di Cicilia il qual era in mare con suo stuolo . . . aggiuntosi gia co’ 
Genovesi, sentendo della morte dello ’mperadore, venne in Pisa, e non avendo potuto 
vedere lo ’mperadore vivo, si il volle vedere morto. I Pisani per dotta de’ guelfi di 
Toscana e del re Ruberto si vollono il detto don Federigo fare loro signore; non volle 
la signoria, ma per sua scusa domando loro molto larghi patti fuori di misura, con 
tutto che per gli pit si credette che, bene ch’ e’ Pisani gli avessono fatti, non avrebbe 
voluto lasciare la stanza di Cicilia per signoreggiare Pisa ; e cosi sanza grande dimoro 
si tornd in Cicilia.’ Villani, ix. 54. 

12 Dante’s earlier denunciations of Frederick in the Convito and De Vulgari 
Eloquentia, which were written probably between 1307 and 1310, were doubtless due to 
the contrast presented to his mind between Sicily as the centre of Italian letters 
under the Emperor Frederick II and the kingdom distracted as it was by the wars of 
Frederick of Aragon and his Angevin rival. 
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after Can Grande’s death Dante himself died at Ravenna in 1321. 
As a matter of fact, Can Grande did not die until eight years 
after Dante, in 1829, as is correctly recorded in another part of 
the interpolated chronicle.'® Under these circumstances the state- 
ment as to Dante’s relations with Frederick of Aragon, though 
quite possibly based upon trustworthy information, must be received 
if not with scepticism, at any rate with reserve, until it can be sub- 
stantiated from some independent source. 

The only other item of special interest in this somewhat meagre 
account of Dante is the allusion to his straitened cirecumstances— 
‘although,’ says the chronicler, ‘ his means were slender owing to his 
being in exile for such along period, yet he always found leisure for 
his favourite studies.’ This remark lends some support to the theory 
recently propounded by Dr. Scartazzini that Dante earned his liveli- 
hood during his exile by teaching. We may suppose the chronicler’s 
meaning to be that in the intervals of the profession by which he 
was obliged to support himself the poet found means to pursue 
his favourite philosophical and theological studies. It can hardly 
have been as a mere student that he went to the universities of 
Paris and Bologna during his exile. It is much more probable 
that he visited those places as being the centres of learning, where 
he would find the two things he most needed—pupils and books. 
We are told nothing in this account of the love affairs, the military 
service, and the embassies, of which we hear so much in the various 
biographies of Dante ; but details of this sort could perhaps hardly 
be expected in such a brief notice. It is singular, however, that so 
little should be said about the poet’s writings, the only other work 
referred to besides the ‘Commedia’ being the ‘De Monarchia.’ 
This is all the more strange because Villani—whose chronicle, one 
would think, must have been well known and easily accessible—in his 
chapter on Dante (ix. 136) gives a complete list of the principal 
works of his illustrious fellow-citizen together with their titles." 

I have not, so far, been fortunate enough to discover the source 
whence this hitherto unnoticed account of Dante was taken. It 
has every appearance of being derived from some version quite 
independent of the half-dozen well-known biographies of the poet, 
and it is much to be hoped that the original may some day come to 
light. 


18 Cap. 33 of the additional chapters in the edition of 1591, which contains a 
notice of Can Grande. We here incidentally get another mention of Dante: ‘Canis 
scaliger, qui ex rebus strenué gestis magnus cognomento appellatus est, . . . erat 
multe eloquentie princeps comesque perhumanus, nec non et in omnes liberalis, atque 
doctorum virorum tum ecclesiasticorum tumque oratorum et historicorum ac poetarum 
assidua familiaritate conjunctus . Inter quos Dantem florentinum poetam ob eius 
doctrine prestantiam magnis honoribus semper prosequi voluit.’ 

Save in the case of the Convito, which he describes as ‘ uno commento sopra 
quattordici sue canzoni morali.’ 
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In addition to the biographical notice of Dante discussed above, 
the interpolated chapters in the Venice editions of the ‘ Speculum 
Historiale’ contain: an interesting, and in some respects novel, 
account of the murder of Henry, son of Richard, earl of Cornwall, 
king of the Romans, by his cousin, Guy de Montfort,in a church at 
Viterbo. The deed is usually represented as having been premedi- 
tated on the part of Guy ; © but according to this version Guy com- 
mitted the murder under a sudden impulse on unexpectedly finding 
himself in close proximity to the prince. It appears that Guy and 
his cousin both happened to attend mass in the same church at the 
same hour, and Guy, who entered the church shortly after the 
prince, being struck by the noble bearing of the latter, learned 
who he was, and without compunction stabbed him to death on the 
spot. 


Venerat ad pontificem Heinricus, adolescens Richardi regis cornubie 
olim comitis tune defuncti'® filius, multa paterni olim regni '’ negocia 
apud sedem apostolicam tractaturus . Guido montiffortis et ipse adolescens 
cum Philippo rege Francorum eodem se contulit. Forte accidit utrumque 
ad rem divinam sancti Laurentii !* ecclesiam, que Viterbii est celebris, 
eadem hora petere. Sed Guido posterior ingressus conspectu '° liberali 
ac regia potius facie adolescentem caterva *° famulatus stipatum [con- 
spexit].2' Quodam ex suis indicante Richardi filium esse didicit a quo 
Symon pater in anglia per dolum fuerat interfectus, nullaque loci tentus 


reverentia incautum aggressus interfecit. Equitibus inde suis et pariter 
Philippi regis deducentibus ad ruffum ** etrurie prefectum incolumis per- 
venit. 


I have not succeeded in identifying the ‘ nova chronica’ which 
is mentioned by the interpolator as the source of his continuation 
of the ‘Speculum Historiale.’ Doubtless, as we gather from the 
remark inserted in the edition of 1591, his information was derived 
from various quarters. Ptolemy of Lucca (‘ Ptolemeus lucensis °) 
is quoted as an authority more than once, but it is evident that 


'S See, for instance, the account of the murder in the Grandes Chroniques de 
France: ‘ Avant que le roy de France venist 4 Viterbe ne que il fust en la ville entré, 
Henry le fils au roy d’Alemaigne vint en la cité. Guy de Montfort sot bien sa venue, 
si se hasta moult de savoir son repaire et ot il estoit. En moult grant pensée estoit 
coment il le pourroit occire.’ (L’istoire aw Roy Phelipe III. Chap. xii.) 

‘6 The chronicler is mistaken in supposing Richard, king of the Romans, to have 
been dead at the time of the murder. His death did not occur till more than a year 
after that event. 

‘7 The edition of 1494 reads regna, that of 1591 reads regia; the emendation 
adopted in the text was suggested to me by Mr. Charles Plummer. 

‘8 This againis a mistake. The real scene of the murder was not the famous 
church of San Lorenzo, the present cathedral, but that of San Silvestro, which was 
comparatively little known. (See Pinzi, Storia di Viterbo, ii. 288.) 

1° The editions read conspectum. ” The edition of 1591 reads catervam. 

1 I supply conspexit, as some such verb is needed to complete the sense. 

22 Conte Rosso degli Aldobrandini, whose daughter Guy had married. 
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his chronicle was not systematically made use of, since the account 
given by him of the murder of ‘ Henry of Almain ’ is quite different 
from the one I have reproduced above. 

Paget ToyNBEE 


THE ASSASSINATION OF THE GUISES AS DESCRIBED BY 
THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR. 


Tue most direct evidence as to the events which took place at 
Blois on 28 and 24 Dec. 1588, is undoubtedly the deposition 
of Monsignor d’Espinac, the archbishop of Lyons, who was in 
the council chamber along with the cardinal of Guise, when 
his brother, the duke of Guise, was murdered in an adjoining 
room. Other contemporary testimony is to be found in the reports 
furnished to their respective governments by the representatives 
of foreign powers. Among these, however, I believe that the very 
full account supplied by the Venetian ambassador has, as yet, 
escaped notice. I publish the documents here, with a prefatory 
note of their chief contents. 

The Venetian ambassador in France was Giovanni Mocenigo. 
He and the other diplomatic agents were lodged at the village of 
Saint Die, a few miles east of the town of Blois. His secretary, 
‘ however, was constantly in that city to gather information. The 
States were in session ; the Guise party was powerful in Blois ; the 
duke of Guise, as grand master, held the keys of the castle; the 
king was profoundly suspicious. Mocenigo says that Henry had been 
warned both by the Duchess d’Aumale, and by Guise’s brother, the 
duke of Mayenne, that there was a scheme on foot to seize his 
person and carry him to Paris by force. The duke desired to 
persuade the king that this was not the case. They were at mass 
together, and at the moment of the elevation Guise said to the 
king: ‘Sire, by yonder true body of our Lord Jesus Christ, I never 
had such thoughts as these;’ to which the king replied that he 
quite believed it, for no one could deprive him of his liberty ; his 
life, rather, might be in danger. The dread of this danger haunted 
the mind of Henry, and the idea of murder was ripening in his 
brain. The queen mother, Catherine, who desired to smooth 
matters between Henry and the League, was lying in bed ill with 
fever and catarrh, which, owing to her advanced age, caused lively 
fears for her life, and quite prevented her from taking that para- 
mount place in the councils of the king which it had been her habit 
to fill. 

It is well known that Guise neglected the frequent warnings 
which he received; his scornful answer to the message left upon 
his plate at supper showed that he despised the king and was 
convinced that ‘he would not dare.’ But he was wrong. On the 
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evening of Thursday, 22 Dec., Henry resolved upon his line of 
action. He announced that the day following he intended to leave 
Blois, and ordered fifteen or twenty of his gentlemen of the 
chamber to remain all night in the castle. A council was sum- 
moned for Friday morning, early ; and, as certain financial matters 
were to be discussed, the presence of Guise and the cardinal his 
brother would be necessary. The king retired to sleep. He rose 
two hours before dawn, and, calling his attendants, he explained 
in few though weighty words the intentions of Guise, and his 
own resolve to cause the duke to be slain; but he begged his 
adherents if they shrank from such a task to say so frankly. 
All replied that they were most ready to carry out his majesty’s 
orders. Henry then began to unfold his scheme for the assassina- 
tion: some were instructed to seize the duke by the arms the 
moment he entered the chamber, others were to deprive him of his 
sword, others again were to stab him; each one had his work 
allotted him. The king then left some of his suite in his bed- 
chamber, placed others in a neighbouring cabinet, and himself 
retired, with Signor Alfonso Corso d’Ornano, to a second cabinet 
likewise opening off the bedchamber. When day dawned the 
council met in the council hall; the cardinal of Guise was absent, 
but appeared when summoned, and the sitting was opened. Mean- 
time a message arrived from the king demanding the duke’s 
immediate presence in his private chamber. The duke obeyed at 
once, and on entering the bedroom he inquired in which of the two 
closets his majesty might be; he was instantly surrounded and 
stabbed, Mocenigo thinks by Loignac; he uttered one great ery, 
‘This is for my sins,’ and so died. 

The noise of the scuffle was heard in the council chamber, where 
the cardinal, recognising his brother’s voice, sprang to his feet and 
made as though he would go to his aid. Butthe Marshal d’Aumont 
and others, with drawn swords, barred his passage. The doors of 
the castle were instantly locked, and the cardinal of Guise and 
the archbishop of Lyons were made to enter a chamber which 
had been already prepared for them. The Cardinal de Bourbon, 
Madame de Nemours, the duke her son, Elbeuf and the duke of 
Guise’s secretary, Pericard, were arrested in their own rooms. 
The provost of the merchants, one of the eschevins of Paris, and 
the president Neuilli were also seized in the hall which served as the 
meeting-place of the estates. 

The king then went downstairs to his mother’sroom. He found 
Catherine awakened by the noise, and anxious; and he told her 
that the duke was dead, and he at last was king. He excused him- 
self for not having informed her of his design on the ground that 
he did not wish to disturb her now that she was ill. The queen 


was so amazed at the news that she could hardly utter a word; 
VOL. X.—NO. XXXVIII. 
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she merely said, ‘I pray God to favour your majesty’s acts ;’ then - 
the king went to mass and to breakfast. 

On the morning of the 24th the Cardinal de Guise was strangled, 
in the room where he had been kept a prisoner since the death of 
his brother. The depositions of the secretary to the duke of Guise 
seem to show that his master had been in receipt of one hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns a year from Spain. The king thought of 
publishing a statement of Guise’s guilt, but that course was 
rendered difficult by a fact which the ambassador Mocenigo reports 
on 18 Jan. 1589 to his government. He says: 


I am told by a person of the highest authority, that, on the morning 
of Guise’s death, his secretary, who is now in prison, went to Madame de 
Nemours, and asked what he was to do with a casket of papers of great. 
importance belonging to his master. The duchess told him to burn 
them at once, which he did without delay ; and so nothing can be proved. 
The worst point is the receipt of the hundred and fifty thousandcrowns from 
Spain ; and as that is confirmed by the depositions of the archbishop of 
Lyons, it seems to be pretty well established; though no papers on the 
subject have been discovered. 


Mocenigo’s account of the way in which the news was received 
by the duke of Mayenne in Lyons, by the people of Paris, and by 
the king of Navarre, is not without novelty and interest. 


The moment the double murder was accomplished Henry despatched 
Alfonso Corso to Lyons with a letter to the duke of Mayenne announcing 
the death of the duke of Guise and adding that it had been brought 
about in consequence of the information furnished by Mayenne himself. 
The letter ordered Mayenne to retire at once to his governorship. By 
6 Jan. 1589, Henry received from the seneschal of Lyons the 
following account of the way in which Mayenne took the news from 
Blois. ‘On the feast of St. Stephen I was with the duke at mass in the 
Jesuit’s church ; there were present M. de la Tremouille and many other 
gentlemen. A letter was handed to the duke and, on reading it, he was 
so visibly disturbed that I and all the other gentlemen present were 
aware of it. While turning this over in my mind, and wondering what it. 
might mean, I heard the duke say, at the conclusion of mass, that he 
intended to go to 8’ Desir, where he has a very strongly fortified house, 
and the nucleus of his troops. I thereupon drew near to M. de la 
Tremouille and told him to pretend that on account of the gout he was 
unable to accompany the duke, and to retire into the city at once, to call 
out the soldiers and to take measures for its safety. I went with the 
duke to his castle, and when he got there and saw himself in a strong place 
he read the letter aloud. It contained the news of the duke of Guise’s 
death, and Mayenne, declaring that he held us all for friends and brothers, 
begged our counsel as to the line of action he should take. After the 
expression of many and various opinions, he accepted mine, which was 
that he should obey the king and retire to his government.’ 


The seneschal, however, either deceived himself or wished to 
mislead the king. Mayenne entertained no intention of obeying 
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Henry’s orders. By 26 Jan. he had arrested twenty-five members 
of the parliament of Dijon whom he suspected of being favourable 
to the king, had placed a strong garrison in that city, and had 
started on his way to Paris, where his presence was eagerly awaited 
by the populace, who had lost confidence in the Duke of Aumale. 
Henry was extremely suspicious of this movement on the part of 
Mayenne, and persuaded Madame de Nemours to write to the duke, 
imploring him, for the sake of his kinsfolk in the king’s hands, to 
abstain from any attack on his majesty’s person. This entreaty 
produced no result, and by 6 Feb. Mayenne was in possession of 
Orleans, was threatening Blois, and, as we shall see presently, very 
nearly succeeded in securing the persons of his relatives, the 
prisoners in Amboise. 

The king of Navarre received the news in a manner charac- 
teristic of himself; he was at table when the information reached 
him ; he remained silent for a space, and then exclaimed that the 
king of France had rendered him a signal service by killing the 
duke of Guise, the deadliest foe he had in all the world ; but had the 
duke fallen into his hands he would never have dealt so ill by him. 

The news of the murder of the Guises threw Paris into an up- 
roar. The statues, the pictures, the arms of his majesty, were 
everywhere overthrown and destroyed. The well-known episodes 
of Lincestre’s sermons in favour of revenging the death of the 
Guises, and of Achille de Harlai’s refusal to raise his hand, are 
recorded by Mocenigo. The Sorbonne discussed the question of 
excommunicating the king, but resolved to invite the pope to do so 
instead. A million and a half of gold was raised for the defences 
of the city. Aumale, whose heartiness in the cause of the League 
was suspected, found himself obliged to consign his sons as host- 
ages, and his right to grant passports was withdrawn. The first 
president of the parliament and fifty or sixty members were sent to 
the Bastille ; the clergy of Notre-Dame and the Sainte Chapelle were 
arrested. The royal chambers in the Louvre were entered and an 
inventory taken ; the same happened to the dwelling of the Cardinal 
Gondi; a price was set on the bishop of Frejus. Even the tomb of 
the queen mother did not escape; that beautiful monument which 
she had erected for herself in St. Denis, with so much skill and at 
so great a cost, was all destroyed, because popular opinion held her 
responsible for having trapped the Guises in Blois. An urn, said to 
contain the ashes of the murdered duke, became an object of vene- 
ration to the mob who thronged to kiss it. Mocenigo closes his 
notices of the state of Paris with a gloomy forecast for the future of 
Henry and of France. 

Henry was in some doubt as to how he should deal with his 
prisoners, the duchess of Nemours, the Cardinal de Bourbon, and 
the Prince de Joinville, after the murder of the duke and his 
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brother. On 9 Jan., Loignac was at Blois with forty armed men, 
and this led Mocenigo to suppose that the king would send at least 
the Prince de Joinville a prisoner to that chateau. 

No resolution was reached till 30 Jan., when Mocenigo’s secretary 
reports from Blois that the king had given orders that the prisoners 
were to be taken to Amboise one hour before midnight. But 
before they could start the duke of Nemours succeeded in escaping ; 
and this caused the king to rearrest the duchess, his mother, who 
had been enjoying partial liberty since 9 Jan. The departure for 
Amboise was delayed till the morning of the 31st, when the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, the archbishop of Lyons, the Prince de Joinville, the 
provost of the merchants, and the president Neuilli, were placed 
on board two boats and sent up the Loire to the chateau, under 
the charge of Loignac. But no sooner had they left than the king 
received news that the Marshal d’Aumont found himself unable to 
hold Orleans, and that Amboise was in danger of falling to Mayenne 
and the Guises. The king was now extremely anxious to recover 
the persons of his prisoners. He was alarmed at the proximity of 
Mayenne, and he was doubtful of Loignac’s loyalty. On 14 Feb. 
he sent M. d’ Arsian to Amboise to bring back with him the Cardinal 
de Bourbon and the Prince de Joinville. But Loignac, who had 
completely gained over the governor of Amboise, Guast (Gas, as he 
is called by Mocenigo), replied that he was aware that this step 
was dictated by suspicion of his conduct, but, being the faithful 
servant of his majesty that he knew himself to be, he intended to 
keep the prisoners. On 16 Feb. Arsian reached Blois with this 
answer, and on the 17th Henry sent the Cardinal de Lenoncourt, 
Loignac’s uncle, to endeavour to persuade his nephew to yield. 
Lenoncourt, however, succeeded no better than his predecessor. He 
came back empty-handed, and bearing the alarming news that 
Loignac was in treaty with Mayenne to consign the prisoners on 
the payment of one hundred and twenty thousand crowns and the 
promise of the duke of Guise’s daughter to wife. On the 18th 
Henry sent off the Abbé dal Bene to outbid the duke of Mayenne if 
that were possible. During the night the abbé was aware of large 
bodies of horse drawing round the castle of Amboise, and on the 
morning of the 19th he was present when ten thousand crowns 
were handed to Loignac as an earnest from Mayenne for the 
one hundred and twenty thousand which had been promised for 
the prisoners. This did not look hopeful for the success of dal 
Bene’s mission; but by 27 Feb. Loignac seems to have made up 
his mind that after the ten thousand crowns he would not get much 
more from Mayenne, and on that day the prisoners reached Blois 
from Amboise; and Loignac retired to his government, where he 
presently died. Horatio Brown. 
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1588, 15 Dec. San Dier. Gio. Mocenigo amb’. 

Serenissimo Principe,— 

Sié grandemente alterato il Duca di Ghisa, perché da alcuni sia stato 
nominato compartecipe di quello, che li Parisini trattorno contra la persona 
di Sua Maesta-Christianissima, sicome havera inteso Vostra Serenita dalli 
precedenti miei dispacci. Ha perd Sua Eccellentia con affettuosissima 
forma di parole affermato al Re, di non haver mai havuto simili pensieri, 
credendo, che quella voce fosse stata falsa ; il Re le disse, che prestava com- 
pitamente fede alle sue parole, et essendo alla messa, in tempo che si 
levava nostro Signor, il Duca disse: Sire, per quel vero Corpo di Jesd 
Christo, che io non ho mai havuto pensieri simili, essendo volti tutti li 
miei spiriti al ben et fedelmente servir la Maest& Vostra. Il Re rispose, 
che ne era molto ben sicuro, poiché non conosceva, che alcuno potesse 
privarlo della liberta, ma bene della vita pit tosto, quando si potra pit di lui. 

La Serenissima Regina madre con la sua somma prudenza non manca 
di quei buoni uffici, che sono opportuni per levar quelle diffidentie, che 
possono alterare gli animi del Re, et del Duca de Ghisa; et per questo 
st& ogn’ uno molto travagliato per il male della Maesté Sua ritrovandosi 
lei da sei giorni in qua nel letto aggravata di febre, che per la grave eta, 
nella quale é gid ridotta da temere assai della vita sua; con tutto che fin’ 
hora non apparino accidenti di maligna infirmité. Martedi passato prese 
una legger medicina, la qual non potendo tenere, ributd insieme con tanta 
quantita di colore, che fu stimato da medici di cosi buon’ effetto, come 
Y havesse ritenuta. 

Li Stati non ritrovando fondi per assignare alle provisioni della guerra, 
et per altri occorenti bisogni stanno molto confusi, et forse saranno necessi- 
tati ritornar di nuovo le gravezze; le quali perd Sua Maesta dice di non 
voler fare, per non disgustare li populi, che potriano attribuir tutto cid 
alla volonta dilei; ma che conoscendo la necessita essi debbino di novo 
introdurle. 

Pensano di dar a Sua Maesta Christianissima 120 mila scudi, perché 
si possi dar principio alla guerra contra Savoia, conoscendosi, per quanto ha 
scritto il Signor Gerolamo Gondi, che quell’ Altezza va proponendo partiti 
per tirar il negotio in longo, attendendo qualche occasione, che potesse 
deviarl’ animodi Sua Maestada questaimpresa. Pare,cheeglinon trovando 
buono, di rimetter li stati nel Signor Duca di Nemurs, vorria darlo al Mar- 
chesino suo fratello, desiderando che questa Maesta le lasci quella piazza, 
finoa tanto che Ugonotti fussero scacciati dal Delfinato, promettendo di resti- 
tuirle poi a satisfattione della Maesta sua, alla quale daria per ostagio un suo 
figliuolo per maggior sicurta della sua volonta, mostrando insieme gran 
desiderio di abboccarsi con la Regine madre, tutte cose che essacerbano 
maggiormente l’ animo di queste Maesta, vedendosi chiaramente a che verso 
caminano li dissegni del Duca, perd si pensa di licentiar 1’ Ambasciator di 
Savoia, richiamar Pugni, et Monsignor d’ Astor, ancora che alcuno vor- 
riano prima far passar monsignor d’Umena in Savoia, et impossessarsi di 
qualche parte d’ essa prima che devenghi in altra rissolutione. Et perché 
si tiene, che il Papa possi far assai in questo negotio, vedendosi che il Duca 
parla in conformitd di quello che la Serenitaé Sua ha fatto dire al Re, si 
stara forse attendendo un’ altra risposta, per osservar se trova buono, come 
ogni ragione vorria, ch’ el Marchesatto sia nelle mani del Signor Duca di 
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Nemurs cugino del Duca, et fratello di Ghisa, che non si pud, né per con- 
fidenza con Savoia, né per dubbio di religione, addurre cosa alcuna in 
contrario. 

L’ambasciator di Spagna, che camina forse con questi medesimi fini, 
dice, che saria conveniente, prima che divenir ad alcuna rissolutione di 
guerra, aspettar avisi di Spagna, che la Maestd del Re Catholico si offe- 
riva cosi prontamente d’ interponersi, perché il genero si accommodasse a 
quelle conditioni d’ accordo, che sono ragionevoli ; ma qui intendono, di non 
voler donar tempo al tempo, essendo ognuno in questo affetto di vendetta, 
di modo che li Ugonotti, per levarsi dal pericolo, la desiderano, altri per 
ragion di stato la persuadono, et quelli della lega per non si mostrar 
contrarij al servitio et dignita della Corona, non possono predicar manco 
questa impresa, che quella contra Navara, sicome Vostra Serenita potra 


conoscer dalla qui occlusa lettera del Duca di Ghisa scritta al Pontefice. 
Gratiae et cet. 


In lettere di 15 Decembre di Francia. Copia d’una lettera scritta dal 
Duca di Ghisa al Papa. 
Santissimo Padre,— 

Io tengo a grandissimo honore, et special favore, che habbia 
piacciuto alla Santita Vostra per le lettere scritte di sua mano di 14 del 
mese passato aprirmi la sua intentione, et il suo sommo giudicio sopra 
il fatto di Piemonte, havendo forte pensato le gravi, et importanti con- 
siderationi, che lei mette inanzi, che non possono venire, che da un 
vero, et paterno amore, desideroso del bene, et riposo universale de’ 
Principi Christiani, non mostrando altra affettione, o interesse, che di 
mantener |’ unione commune, piacerd alla Santiti Sua d’ iscusarmi, se 
con la riverenza, et sommissione di fedelissimo servo, et figliuolo 
d’ ubidienza, che le sono, la supplico humil'ssimamente di voler bilanciare 
le ragioni del Re mio Signor Soprano, li giusti rissentimenti d’ un potente 
stato, il valor, et il cuore d’ una delle prime nationi del mondo, pit nutrita 
et costumata alli conquisti, et all’ accrescimento dei limiti della sua 
Monarchia, che a sopportar la diminutione, non stimando poterla sofferire 
da chi si sia senza ricorrere in un grandissimo biasimo della riputatione, 
et generosita francese. La Santité Vostra si rapresentera similmente le 
cause, et occasioni che hanno mosso il Re mio Signor a convocar questi 
stati generali, et a qual fini tendono tutte le genti da bene, che non é, che 
di ristaurar la Chiesa, et estirpar tutti li errori, meritando questo santo 
desiderio esser confortato dalli voti di tutti li Re, et potentati, che fanno 
professione della medesima fede, che noi, tanto per la carité christiana, 
quanto per un commun beneficio, che ne redonda loro, et alla salute et 
tranquillita de loro popoli. Questa é la causa, perché Santissimo Padre 
all’ hora, che il moto di Saluzzo fu arrivato, io feci intender a Vostra 
Santita il dispiacere, ch’ io haveva con gran dubbio, che questo novo, et 
subito accidente avvenuto sopra la tenuta di Stati, et in faccia di tutta la 
Francia non fosse un soggetto pid, che sufficiente ad attraversar le sante 
rissolutioni che si prendeva di far la guerra irreconciliabile alli Ugonotti, 
per trattare una tregua con loro, et convertire l’ arme altrove, dove ne 
seguiria la rovina della nostra santa religione, essendo una massima di 
stato, che le frontiere guardate, il resto del stato si pud sempre rimmetter, 
et essendo, ch’ io sono deditissimo, et affettuosissimo alla manutentione del 
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servitio di Iddio, et della sua santa fede fino all’ ultimo sospiro della mia 
vita, io tenird sempre la mano alla continuatione, et perseveratione di 
questa santa impresa, ma ancora sendo nato Francese, io ricevei per il 
dritto del mio nascimento, per la fedelt& dei miei Progenitori, et la mia 
particolar, per li beneficij dei Re miei Soprani Signori et per |’ amor della 
mia patria, d’ esser obligatissimo alla difesa del mio Principe, et della sua 
Corona, che per tutti i rispetti del mondo io non vorrei mancare per queste 
difficolta importantissime, et che tirano dietro de pericolisissimi avveni- 
menti il ricorso, et rimedio consisterd, et riposerd nella prudenza, et 
autorita di Vostra Santitaé, la qual vi pud apportare un tale accommoda- 
mento, che il Re mio Signore sia satisfatto per la restitutione delle sue 
piazze che siano messe nelle mani de si buon Catolico et da bene, et 
4’ honore, che né per la religione, né per il debito, o inobedienza non se ne 
possa dubitare, et il Duca di Savoia resti buon parente, et la guerra contra 
li heretici sia proseguita con tutto il fervore, donde la gratia sara dovuta 
alla Santiti Vostra, et il suo nome, in infinito benedetto, et glorificato 
per tutti i secoli. Io ne la supplico humilissimamente di volere istinguer, 
et amorzare questa scintilla di fuoco, la quale negligendo accenderia in 
poco tempo le pit pacifiche contrade della Christianita, et appresso havere 
in tutta humilita baciati i santissimi piedi di Vostra Santita, io supplico 
il Creatore santissimo Padre di darle con perfetta sanitdi lunghissima, et 
fortunatissima vita. 

Di Bles a’ 19 Decembre 1588. 

Di Vostra Santité humilissimo obed™ et fed™° servitore, 

Henrico pi LoRENA. 
1588, 20 Dec. Di San Dier. 

Serenissimo Principe et cetera,— 

Il Re, che in quanto pud va facendo con la sua somma prudenza 
riparo alli disordini del Regno, per sola inimicitia de grandi introdotti al 
presente in Francia, espedi |’ altr’ hieri monsignor di Massei a Signor Duca 
d’ Epernon per comandarle, che deponga |’ armi ; il qual’ ufficio dovendosi 
far assai vivamente in nome della Maesti Sua, monsignor di Lognac 
cugino di Monsignor d’ Epernon, et uno de favoriti del Re volendo escusar 
suo parente ha quasi talmente irritata Sua Maesta, che é stato in forse di 
perder la gratia sua. Si scopre assai chiaramente li fini del Re essere 
tutti buoni, et indricciati al riposo di questo Regno, ma giudicando gl’ altri 
che le confusioni siano proprie a’ suoi bisogni fanno ben spesso conoscere 
fallaci li dissegni della Maest&’ Sua, che per non voler dar cagione di 
maggior novité ha comandato a Monsignor d’ Antrages in Orleans, che 
tenghi quella Citta, et quel populo in ubbidienza de Monsignor de Ghisa, 
come le haveva accordato per li capitoli della pace. Non restava per cid 
ancora satisfatto il Duca volendo, che si levasse il governatore per mettervi 
il figliuolo, ma non potendo per li medesimi capitoli levar quella piazza 
dal governo d’ Antrages conviene per hora accommodarsi alle condittioni 
communemente giudicate ragionevoli. 

Questi passati giorni si fece un grandissimo tumulto in Parigi da quelli, 
che stando lontani non vogliono mostrarsi appassionati per Ghisa, onde 
vedendo |’ armi in mano a pochi seditiosi, che non studiano in altro, che 
calpestare le genti di tranquila, et pacifica intentione, et andare il governo 
in modo tale, che manco le venivano pagate le rendite della villa, andor 
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in gran numero a strepitare sopra tal fatto inanti al Parlamento, che in 
quanto pud tenendo la bilancia giusta procurd di farli partir sodisfatti 
comandando i loro pagamenti, ma non gid& possono moderar la licentia 
populare, anzi, che a maggior confusione del vero servitio del Re hanno 
fatto entrare nella citta il Duca di Humala, che alloggiava nei borghi, et 
al cavallier suo fratello data una casa, et lo spesano, come questi siano li 
propugnacoli della loro sicurta, ma giovando cosi agli uni, come agl’ altri 
nutrire la diffidenza, ben spesso sono essi medesimi gli instrumenti a 
darne nova occasione. 

Il Re desidera grandemente la rissolutione di questi Stati, quali con- 
tinuando pur a sollecitar la Maesta Sua a voler fulminar contra Navarra, 
le ha fatto intender, che attendino ad altre cose necessarie, che possono 
sollevar questo Regno perché se bene le pare d’ haver fatto a bastanza 
intorno a quest’ instanza per il giuramento ultimamente seguito fara 
ancora ogn’ altra cosa d’ avantaggio in loro satisfattione, per dimostrar 
sempre pit il pensiero, che prende di non lasciar giamai pervenir alla 
Corona prencipe heretico. A questo si muove la Maestd’ Sua perché 
Navarra forse non si volendo per qual si voglia modo fidare vuole continuar 
quel partito, che tiene, ancorche in quanto spetta alla religione publica, 
che desiderera sempre d’ ascoltar chi le desse miglior instruttione di quella 
con la quale era stato nutrito, et allevato, ne sapeva mai d’ haver cambiata 
come si decchiariva contra di lui. 


1588, 23 Dec. Di San Dier. 
Serenissimo Principe et cetera,— 

Hora s’ intende, che questa mattina inanti il giorno il Re mostrd di 
voler uscire di Bles per dar campo, che si potesse essequire il trattato, che 
intendera Vostra Serenit&é con miglior occasione, poiché al presente non 
s’ intende altro, se non che a giorno fu chiamato il Conseglio, nel quale 
Monsignor de Lognac uno de favoriti del Re diede una pugnalata a Mon- 
signor de Ghisa, che havendo subito con molte pugnalate ammazzato 
esso Lognac fu egli Duca de Ghisa anco da altri, che le erano attorno, 
finito d’ ammazzare. Nel medesimo tempo parte delle guardie del Re 
andorono a levare di casa il Cardinal de Ghisa, il quale condotto in Castel- 
lo, fu subito serrato, ne fin’ hora si pud intendere quello, che dopo sia 
seguito, ma passa voce, che sia stato morto medesimamente il Cardinale, il 
Prencipe di Genuilla, il Duca di Nemurs, et il Duca dal Buf, et dentro 
nella bassa corte del Castello appicati il Prevosto de mercanti de Parigi, et 
il Presidente Nogli. Havendo havuto la mortedel Duca de Ghisa per cosa 
certa, ho voluto come cosa di tanta consequenza quanta pud per somma sua 
prudenza giudicare la Serenit&é Vostra espedirla per un mio laché non 
potendosi levare cavalli da posta, et ho dato commissione, al Maestro di 
Poste da Lione, che per corriero a posta espedisca la presente mia a 
Vostra Serenita alla quale di mano in mano andaré avisando tutto quello 
che occorrera. 

Gratiae et cet. 
1588, 24 Dec. Di San Dier. 
Serenissimo Principe,— 

Con tutto che hieri quando io espedii alla Serenit&é Vostra non 
havessi molti particolari intorno alla morte del Duca de Ghisa, et alla 
prigionia degl’ altri, non stimai perd di dover portare in lungo tal 
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espedittione, ma d’ avisare immediate quello, che all’ hora si puote 
intendere, come feci. Hoggi havendo inteso aleuna cosa di pit col 
medesimo desiderio d’ hieri, et coll’ istesso, che ho havuto sempre, et 
haverd di servire quanto pid compitamente mi sera possibile Vostra 
Serenita, ho voluto aggiongerle questa mia, accid pid chiaramente conosca 
quanto sia stata necessitata questa Maesta a devenire nella rissolutione 
gia presa, et qual é la destra maniera nell’ essequirla, che é stata tale, che 
di tanta attione non v’ é persona che, per appassionata che sia, non cedi 
alla ragione, ne dopo d’ essa s’ é sentito altro moto, che quello, che lei dalla 
seconda mia lettera intendera. 

Havera gia inteso Vostra Serenita da pid mano di lettere mie le strade, 
che teneva Monsignor de Ghisa non solo per impossessarsi d’ ogni maggior 
autorité in questo Regno, et di privarne Sua Maestad, ma di ridurla anco 
a tale, che non potesse pit d’ autorité ne di libertad valersi; al qual fine 
era stato in Parigi trattato d’ assoldar genti per inviare a questa volta, 
accid egli potesse finiti li Stati condurre Sua Maest& a Parigi, come 
Monsignor d’ Umala, che si ritrovd presente a questa deliberatione col 
mezzo di sua moglie ne fece avisata la Maest’ Sua: andava egli anco del 
continuo procurando di levargli d’ attorno i suoi pit fidati, et devoti 
servitori, et con le instantie delli Stati astringendola a formare un nuovo 
consiglio conforme al gusto suo; ne finalmente lasciava cosa intentata 
per ridurre in breve il dissegno suo a quel fine, che per sua ambitione s’ era 
proposto onde vedendosi del continuo Sua Maesta ridurre a’ pid stretti 
termini, ne aspettando quasi pit altro, che d’ essere affatto priva di poter 
pit come Re comandare, et dal Signor Alfonso Corso, che capitd quattro 
giorni sono in questa citta, essendole per nome del Duca d’ Umena detto, 
che dovesse avertire molto bene a se medesima, perché haveva inteso, che 
il Duca de Ghisa suo fratello haveva qualche intrapresa contra di lei, alla 
quale s’ egli havesse creduto di poter riparare saria per le poste venuto a 
servire alla Maesta Sua, giovedi sera che fu li 22 del presente, rissolutissima 
Sua Maesta del rimedio che doveva porre a tanto male, diede voce di voler 
la mattina seguente uscire di Bles, et fece comandare a 15 6 venti de suoi 
gentil’huomini di camera, che restassero la notte a dormire nel castello, 
per essere presti al far del giorno, et disse, che nel consiglio della mattina 
seguente si dovesse trattare di certi negotii de finanze, nelli quali 
particolarmente era necessario, che intervenissero il Duca, et il cardinale 
de Ghisa ; andato a dormire, la mattina due hore inanti giorno fatti 
chiamare nel suo gabinetto li gentil’ huomini comandati la sera 
precedente fece loro con non molte, ma pregnantissime parole conoscere 
l’animo, et intentione che haveva Monsignor di Ghisa, et la necessita 
nella quale egli per cid era di dover liberare con la sua morte 
se medesima, et questo Regno dalla sua tirannide; che perd a loro, come 
a pit domestici, et fedeli servitori, che havesse voleva commettere quest’ 
impresa, la quale quando non havessero animo di condurre a fine per la 
liberta, et servitio suo, et di tutto il Regno li scongiurava, che le aprissero 
fedelmente le volonta loro ; al che havendo tutti risposto uniformemente, 
che erano prontissimi d’ esseguire tutto cid, che da Sua Maesta fusse loro 
imposto, et volendo incominciar a divisare nel modo; disse loro la Maest& 
Sua, che attendessero quello che lei direbbe, et continuatamente a chi 
avisd, che quando il Duca fusse entrato nella Camera le prendesse le 
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braccia, a chi che le occupasse la spada, et ad altri, che lo ferissero, a tutti 
particolarmente commise la parte sua, et fattili una parte d’ essi restare 
nella camera, et 1’ altra mettere in un gabinetto, entrd Lei in un’ altro 
tutto contiguo insieme con il Signor Corso soprascritto, et venuto il 
giorno, e ridotto il consiglio, ne comparendo il cardinale de Ghisa fu 
mandato a domandare, il quale arrivato e principiato, che si fu a trattare, 
mando il Re a chiamare il Duca de Ghisa, che uscito immediate, et 
entrato nella camera mentre addimandava in qual gabinetto fusse il Re 
se gli serrorono que’ gentil’huomini attorno, dalli quali fu subitamente 
ferito, e morto, non havendo dopo un gran grido, che diede detto, per 
quanto s’ intende altro, se non che quello gli aveniva per li suoi peccati, 
al strido s’ alcid il cardinale, che cognobbe la voce del fratello, et volse 
uscire, ma il Marescial d’ Umone, che doveva insieme colli Capitani delle 
guardie haver parte di cid, essendosele con la spada ignuda parato inanti 
non lo lascid movere, et quegl’ altri fermorono immediate le porte del 
castello, senza che pur si sapesse a che effetto. Poco appresso fu il 
Cardinale fatto passare in alcune stanze preparate per questo, et con lui 
1’ Arcivescovo di Lione, et fatti arrestare nelli loro appartamenti il 
Cardinale di Borbone, Madama di Nemurs, il Duca suo figliuolo, il Duca 
dal Buf, et il segretario di Monsignor de Ghisa, nel medesimo tempo fu 
mandato al luoco dell’ adunanza delli stati a prendere il Prevosto de 
mercanti de Parigi, uno delli Essivini di quella citta, et il Presidente 
Nogli, et ad intimare agl’ altri, che non partissero della citté sotto pena 
d’ incorrere nella disgratia di Sua Maesta et la Maest’ Sua discese alle 
stanze della Serenissima Regina madre, che poco prima s’ era svegliata, 
et le disse che il Duca de Ghisa era morto, et ch’ egli all’ hora era Re; et 
le aggionse, che non le haveva del suo pensiero prima, che metterlo ad 
effetto dato conto cosi perché non haveva voluto alla sua precedente 
infirmita aggiongere tal passione d’ animo, come per dubbio, che da lei non 
gli fusse sturbato quello, che era seguito per voler di Dio, et era certo che 
saria servitio, e quiete del suo Regno. La Regina non potendo a pena per 
cosi grande, et inaspettata nova formar parola le disse solamente che 
pregava §. D. Maesta che cosi fusse, et che felicitasse sempre tutte le 
attioni sue, andd poi il Re alla messa, et a desinare. 

Questa mattina nel far del giorno ha fatto morire il Cardinale de 
Ghisa, che nella medesima camera dove hieri fu posto é stato strangolato, 
et si dice, che habbia determinato di mandare nel Castello d’ Ambuosa il 
cardinale di Borbone, che é al presente con febre continua, et uscita di 
sangue, et il Prencipe di Genuilla ancora, non sapendosi deg}’ altri quello, 
che habbi ad essere. 

Ha Sua Maesta espedito il Signor Alfonso Corso a Lione con carica di 
suo luogotenente generale nel Delfinato, et con lettere al Duca d’ Umena, 
per le quali dandole conto della morte del fratello seguita anco per gli 
avisi havuti da lui, lo consola, et le comanda a retirarsi al suo governa- 
mento, assicurandolo, che se si diporter& come deve fare ogni buon vas- 
sallo verso il suo Prencipe, che le far& conoscere assai chiaramente la 
stima, che fa della sua persona, et del suo valore. 

Graziae et cet. 
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1588, 24 Dec. Di San Dier. 

Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Si tiene che la lettera scritta da sua Maesta Christianissima al Duca 
di Humena sia stata fatta per dargliela quando egli per sua buona fortuna 
non havesse saputa la morte, non potendosi credere che havendo la 
Maesta sua fatto essequire contra il Duca et il Cardinal di Ghisa la sua ne- 
cessitata volonta, pensato di lassare in vita questo Duca, credendogli che 
in tal caso la morte di quei due non serviria ad altro, che ad un pun- 
gentissimo stimolo al core di questo, di venire con determinatissima 
volonta, et con quelle maggior forze, che potesse havere cosi da questi 
popoli, come da quei Principi, che gli hanno ancora agiutati, a vendicar la 
morte del fratello, et ad impatronirsi quanto potesse o di morire appresso 
a loro; Dal secretario di Monsignor di Ghisa si é fin’ hora inteso, che 
haveva il suo patrone cento cinquanta millia scudi |’ anno dal Re di Spagna. 
8’ anderanno constituendo d’ avantaggio, et sono tuttavia appresso li pro- 
cessi, che fa il Re formare contra il Duca, et Cardinale de Ghisa anchora 
per li quali consteranno manifestamente cosi |’ insidie tese al Re, come li 
ecessi loro, commessi a pregiuditio della digniti di Sua Maesta nel 
Regno. 

Con tutto che hieri fussero guardate le porte della cittdi uscirono perd 
alcuni delli Deputati delli Stati, li quali hoggi la Maest&4 Sua ha fatti per 
publico bando chiamare a dover in pena della vita comparire in termine 
di quattro giorni, intendendo lei, che si finiscano questi stati con sodis- 
fattione universale. 

Quelli d’ Orleans intesa la morte del Duca de Ghisa si sono subito 
baricati per tutta la cittd, et hanno prese |’ armi: Monsignor d’ Antrages 
governatore d’ essa, che si ritrovava a Bles parti hieri dopo il de- 
sinare, et con 60 cavalli s’ andé a mettere nella cittadella, e vedendo che 
quei della citt& stavano saldi, e gliela volevano anco combattere ha in- 
cominciato a battere la terra, et la batte da tutte le parti con molto 
impeto ; ma é capitato questa sera aviso al Re, che non potra molto con- 
tinuare, perché essendo la muraglia debole molto, |’ impeto dell’ artigliaria 
la va rovinando si che sperano quelli di fuori di tirarla anco in breve colle 
zappe a terra; per il che pare, che Sua Maesta habbia immediate espe- 
dito a quella volta quattro compagnie d’ archibusieri. Si stara attendendo 
quello che succedera, et come per tutto il Regno sara sentita la morte di 
questi Principi, et io conforme al debito mio, non pretermettendo dili- 
gentia alcuna con tutte 1’ occasioni che me si offeriranno senza molto 
interesse della Serenita Vostra l’ andard riverentemente avisando di tutto 
quello, che occorrera. 

Gratiae et cet. 

1588, 28 Dec. Di San Dier. 

Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Continuando la Cittadella d’ Orleans a battere la citta, et li cittadini 
a ripararsi, et a battere la fortezza con due canoni, che hanno, espedirono a 
Sua Maesta Christianissima due delli Essivini che arrivati il giorno delli 
XXVI, in Corte esposero alla Maesta Sua, che quei populi suoi devotissimi 
sudditi erano pronti d’ humiliarsi a lei et rendersegli, ma che la pregavano 
@ spianarle quella fortezza, et a mutarle quel governatore dando quel carico 
ad ogn’ altro, che a loro saria stato carissimo. Le rispose Sua Maesta che 
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non era pil per permettere, che li suoi sudditi capitolassero seco, ma che 
toccando a lei, come a loro supremo Principe, et Re governarli le 
commandava, che deponessero |’ armi, et le portassero le chiavi della citta, 
il che facendo li riceveria in gratia, et perdoneria loro gli errori commessi ; 
ma che se perseverassero nella loro ostinatione che resteriano tutte estinti, 
et la citté desolata, aggiongendo, che quando il loro Governatore era 
accostato al partito della lega se ne contentavano, ma che hora, che ubbidiva 
a lei ne dimandavano un’ altro; che perd ritornassero, et in termine di due 
giorni rissolvessero le volonta loro: li quali partiti perché tuttavia si 
continuava il battere, cosi da quelli della citté la fortezza, come da quelli 
della fortezza la citta, nella quale restavano molte case rovinate, et qualche 
persona morta ; et dall’ altra parte si dubitava, che la fortezza per quello, 
che pativa non venisse finalemente a cadere nelle mani de’ Cittadini, invid 
Sua Maesta altre quattro compagnie delle sue guardie, accid arrivassero 
le prime, et s’ unissero seco et parti anco il Marescial d’ Umone, Monsignor 
della Ghisa, Monsignor di Beoves, il Gran Priore, et li due favoriti del Re 
Lognach, e Thermes. Le compagnie s’ intende che si sono messe nel borgo 
vicino alla Cittadella, et che quei Signori parte sono entrati nella fortezza, 
et parte messisi in luoco vicino per adunar genti; ne essendo comparsa 
fin hora risposta alcuna da quelli della Citt&é si comprende, che habbino 
pensiero di non voler cedere, et cid si va maggiormente confirmando 
essendo pur questa mattina arrivato uno in Corte, che riferisce haver hieri 
veduto entrare nella Citta il cavallier d’ Umala con quaranta cavalli. 
Questo medesimo ha anco detto, che il Duca suo fratello, che si ritrova 
in Parigi intesa la nova della morte di Monsignor di Ghisa fece immediate 
dar quei populi all’ arma, et fatte tirare le catene per le strade retiratosi egli 
alla casa della villa mandéd a chiamare il primo Presidente et altri, et dopo 
haver fatte molte espedittioni per avisare di cid le ville collegate, fece 
arrestare il Presidente et quegl’ altri che cognobbe essere dependenti dal 
Re, et dato ordine perché fussero presi tutti li servitori, et affettionati a 
Sua Maestia fece andare per le case di quelli cercando, et parte svaleggian- 
done, levando tutti i cavalli, che ritrovavano, et hanno presi tutti quelli 
particolarmente che erano nella scuderia del signor Gerolemo Gondi. Di 
tutto cid Serenissimo Principe non solo s’ é potuto haverne riscontri con 
fondamento, ma non ne se pud havere manco altra certezza, essendo di 
gia tutto il Regno in arme parlando ogn’ uno a modo suo, secondo le sue 
passioni, ne lasciando transitar li corrieri sicuramente, sapendosi quanto 
molti di questi populi fussero affettionati, et devoti alla Casa de Ghisa, et 
al Duca in particolare, che fin da suoi prim’ anni s’ incomincid a insinuare 
nella gratia loro, et perché non capita alcun corriero, per cid di Lione non 
si s& che dire, et se bene corre voce, che monsignor d’- Umena intesa da 
suoi la morte del fratello si sia retirato a Viena luoco, che é assai forte, 
perd non si sapendo chi ne sia 1’ auttore si sta aspettando altri avisi, li quali 
m’ assicuro, che haveranno pid espedito passo in Italia, et alla Serenita 
Vostra, che in queste parti tutte sollevate per poter arrivare a questa Corte, 
Li Principi pregioni restano tuttavia ben guardati nel castello di Bles; et 
il Prevosto de mercanti et quei due altri di Parigi ancora. Il cardinale di 
Borbone si trova molto meglio della sua indisposizione, et sta insieme con 
gl’ altri con timore aspettando quello che habbia ad essere delle vite loro, 
delle quali pare che ne siano ogni giorno pit assicurati, non si scoprendo 
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che Sua Maesta habbia altra intentione che di tenergli serrati per qualche 
tempo parte di loro, et parte perpetuamente. Quellitre Parigini aspettano 
tuttavia la sentenza, che dopo formati i loro processi le sara data dal Gran 
Conseglio, al quale ha Sua Maest&’ commessa la causa loro, volendo che 
per giustitia siano espediti conforme a loro demeriti, come haveria fatto 
anco de Principi, se dalla loro autorita et potenza non fusse stata rattenuta. 


1588, 29 Dec. Di San Dier. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Monsignor Illustrissimo Legato, non havendo potuto il giorno delli 
28 entrare nel Castello, ne li due appresso havere audientia da Sua Maesta, 
andatosi il sussequente le disse, che per debito suo non poteva mancare 
d’ avertirla, come per haver messo le mani nel Cardinale de Ghisa era lei 
incorsa nelle censure de Sua Santita, et tutti li servitori suoi, con offesa di 
Dio, et dell’ anima sua, et che perd raccordava Sua Maesta di confessare il 
suo errore, et di dimandarne |’ assolutione alla Santit&é Sua, che voleva 
pensare, che l’ haverebbe ottenuta, non dovendosi sdegnare di farlo, poiché 
non doveva misurare il Papa dalle sue forze temporali, ma dalle spirituali, 
et riconoscerlo per Vicario di Christo in terra ; “‘persuadendo appresso la 
Maesti Sua, che havendo per liberarsi dalle loro insidie levati dal mondo 
questi Principi, che erano sempre stati crudeli inimici degli Ugonotti, si 
dimostrasse lei al presente pid anco che habbia in altro tempo fatto 
inimica del nome loro, procurando per conservatione della nostra Santa 
religione, del suo Regno, et de suoi populi d’ estirparli, et esterminarli affatto. 
Le rispose la Maesté Sua, che a Principi grandi era lecito il castigare ne’ 
stati loro ogni sorte di persona, che lo meritasse, et che era particolar 
privilegio de Re di Francia di non poter essere escommunicati, che perd 
non essendo egli incorso in censura alcuna non haveva bisgno di confessarsi 
di cid, ne di dimandare |’ assolutione a Sua Santitd et havendole il legato 
replicato, che il Re Filippo il bello, et Lodovico Undecimo furono escom- 
municati, et poi fatta penitentia de loro falli, assoluti dalli Papi d’ all’ hora 
non pero cavd altro dalla Maesti Sua se non che a Sua Santité portera 
sempre quella debita riverenza, che si conviene, ma che non haveva 
bisogno d’ altra assolutione, aggiongendo che continuer’ come hanno 
sempre fatto i suoi maggiori a dimostrarsi Christianissimo cosi in effetti. 
come in nome ; che era prontissimo senz’ altra persuasione di continuare la 
guerra agl’ Ugonotti, et per |’ avenire sempre con maggior forze, poiche 
con |’ aiuto del Signor Dio s’ haveva levato quegl’ impedimenti, che per 
tanti anni le hanno ostato a poterne unire tante in un luoco, come spera 
di poter fare; et assicurd con affettuosissime parole §. 8. Illustrissima 
che haveva sei giorni continui pensato, come senza devenire ad effetto tale 
havesse potuto liberarsi dalla tirannide di Monsignor de Ghisa, ma che 
finalmente non vedendo, come poterlo altramente fare, haveva havuto 
necessita di devenire a questo. E venuto in Corte il Prencipe di Conti 
chiamato da Sua Maesta, la quale non ha per ancora proveduto ad alcuno 
degli officij, et carichi, che haveva il Duca de Ghisa, dicendosi solo, che 
ha conferito il vescovato di Rens, che haveva il Cardinal de Ghisa di 
rendita di 20 mila scudi nel Cardinal de Vandomo, et che un Abbadia di 

10 mila dara al cardinal Montalto nepote di Sua Santita. 
Monsignor di Masseis, che fu ultimamente inviato da Sua Maesta al 
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Duca d’ Epernon per farle deponere |’ armi é ritornato, et riferisce, che 
quel Duca vedendo che lei con cosi grand’ animo, come conviene a un tanto 
Re haveva castigati li insidiatori della liberta, et vita di lei, et del Regno 
suo, che era prontissimo di deponere 1’ armi,e ch i governi, et tutto quello, 
fusse in mano sua ad ogni comandamento di Sua Maesta che tra lui, et il 
fratello havevano insieme 5, in 6 mila fanti, et fin’ a mille cavalli, che 
tutte le forze, et vite loro offeriva alla Maest&’ sua per servirla dove pid 
le piacesse di comandarle, al che non pare, che habbia Sua Maesta fatto 
alcuna risposta. Monsignor di Niverss’intende esser alla Granassa et se 
bene da quelle parti manco v’ é corriero alcuno, viene perd detto, che Mon- 
signor della Sciatra, che é sempre stato unitissimo con Ghisa, et contrario 
a Sua Maesta, huomo stimato di valore, et di molto seguito s’ era retirato 
& Nantes insieme con il Duca di Mercurio ; li quali se movendosi il Duca 
di Lorena da una parte, et il Duca d’ Umena da un’ altra, et si congion- 
gessero col Duca d’ Umala, et con quest’ altri col valore, col seguito, et col 
favore, che haveriano da una gran quantita di questi populi sariano 
di tanto danno a questo misero Regno, et potriano tanto travagliare la 
Maesta Sua, che appaririano maggiori miserie che mai, scoprendosi anco 
assai chiaramente che Spagnoli non volendo non solo vedere quiete in 
questo Regno, ma essendo per abbracciare ogni occasione di desunirlo, et 
desolarlo saranno hora, vedendo non essere mai pit Monsignor d’ Umena 
ne gl’ altri Principi di questo sangue per accommodarsi col Re, prontissimi 
per aiutarli pid gagliardamente, che in altro tempo habbino fatto ; et sen- 
tendosi pure da persone d@’ autorita, che li Parisini hanno mandato a do- 
mandare genti al Duca di Parma si teme ch’ egli sia per destramente 
lasciar passar genti a questi confini, et percid n’ ha di gid Sua Maesta 
Christianissima inviato delle sue verso Perona. 
Gratiae et cet. 


1588, 1” di Gennaro. San Dier. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet. (omissis),— 

8’ é detto, che Amiens in Piccardia intesa la nuova della morte di 
monsignor de Ghisa haveva fatto prigioni la moglie di monsignor de Longa- 
villa genero del duca di Nivers, la madre, et tutti li suoi, che le erano 
appresso, et qualche d’ uno dice ancora il duca medesimo, che viene negato 
da altri, che affermano, ch’ egli era in campagna. 

Burges s’ era sollevata anch’ essa, et la parte del Re, et quella della 
lega messesi in arme, ma acquietate dal mere della villa che é buon ser- 
vitore di Sua maesta, con buone et efficacissime parole dimostrando oltre 
I’ obligo, che havevano di servire, et ubbidire al loro re, quanto bene era 
per rissultar loro facendolo, et quanto male operando in contrario, haveva 
acquietata que’ populi, che da monsignor della Sciatra governatore di 
quella citta, che s’ intende, che era per transferirvisi, all’ amico suo seco si 
dubita, che siano di nuovo sollevati. 

(Omissis.) 
1585, 2 Gennaro. San Dier. 

Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Il medesimo corriero venuto di Fiorenza ha confirmato |’ uscita di 
Lione del Duca d’ Umena, et ha detto che era andato a Digiuno cittd del 
suo governamento, et non a Viena come prima s’ era divulgato, et io scrissi a 
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Vostra Serenit’. Quale sia l’ animo suo non si pud sapere ancora di certo, 
ma si tiene che invitato dal desiderio della vendetta commune in ogn’ uno, 
et molto maggiore sempre ne’ Prencipi grandi, et dagli parenti, amici, et 
sollevationi di tante cittd di questo Regno, oltre quello che le possi esser 
fatto da prencipi stranieri, sia egli per armarsi, et venir a questa volta con 
quelle maggiori forze che potra havere, che viene stimato dover essere 
molte, et di molta consideratione: Et con tutto, che venga assai diversa- 
mente parlato da quello che pit |’ intendono vien giudicato, che Parigi, 
Orleans, Burges, Amiens, et altre principal citt’ senza devenire ad alcuna 
rissolutione attenderanno la volonta sua; et che ad ogni modo s’ habbi a 
vedere questo nobilissimo regno pit tribulato, pid afflitto, et nelle 
maggiori miserie, che sia mai stato; il che prego il Signor Dio, che per 
sua infinita bonté non lassi succedere. Conoscendosi tutto questo molto 
bene da Sua Maesta attende lei ad ingrossarsi di genti, et dubitando forse 
di qualche surpresa ha fatto intendere agli ambasciatori che si ritirino a 
Vandomo sette leghe lontano da Bles, perché vuole questo vilaggio per 
mettervi dentro delle genti d’ arme. Fa anco un perdono generale a 
tutti li catolici di questo regno promettendo loro di volersi scordare tutti 
gli errori da loro commessi di che sorte si siano, perdonarli, et riceverli, 
come buoni fedeli, et devoti sudditi nella gratia sua ogni volta che 
deposta ogni loro passione veniranno, come devono, et sono per legge 
obligati, all’ ubbidienza sua, il quale facendosi tuttavia non é ancora stato 
publicato. 

Essendosi partita madama d’ Umala di Corte per andare a Parigi le ha 
Sua Maesta detto, che affermi al Duca suo marito, che se egli si diportera 
della maniera, che si conviene a un buon suddito, et vassallo conoscerd 
sempre pit la bonta della Maesta Sua, et |’ affettione che le porta: che 
perd si retiri da quelle attioni, et s’ assicuri, che il farlo gli sari in ogni 
tempo pit utile, et di maggior honore, che |’ operare in contrario, che non 
le pud apportare, che ogni male. 

Si tiene, che il re si valerd delle forze d’ Epernone, ma non della per- 
sona sua, et che chiamera’ anco le genti, che ha nel Delfinato. 

L’ altr’ hieri dall’ illustrissimo legato é stato assoluto il Prencipe de 
Conti, che fu l’ anno passato coll’ essercito di Navarra, sicome li giorni 
passati assolse il conte di Soisone suo fratello del medesimo errore. 
E venuto aviso, che le genti del re di Navarra, che non perdono alcuna 
buon’ occasione hanno surpreso Niort principal piazza nel Poiti, havendo 
di notte con un pettardo gettata una porta a terra, per la qual causa si 
crede, che monsignor de Nivers sara inviato a quella volta, per ricuperare 
se sara possibile quella citta. 

Li deputati delli Stati generali presenteranno uno di questi giorni li 
loro cagieri, o capitoli, che si voglia dire, et si lasciano intendere di volersi 
poi immediate partire, per non tenere pid aggravate le provincie loro della 
grossa spesa, che sono in questa carestia di tutte le cose necessitati 
di fare. 

E stata la Maesta sua alla solita solenniti de cavallieri di San Spirito, 
ma non ne ha fatto alcuno, con tutto che vi siano sette, o otto luochi, ma 
ha fatto publicare di farne un’ altro anno. 

Dimani piacendo a Dio mi incaminerd per Vandomo secondo |’ ordine 
mandatomi da questa maesta la qual avisata forse delle intelligentie che 
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tengono alcuni di questi ambasciatori dentro d’ Orleans ha voluto con 
1’ allontanarli levarle la commodita di intendere, et ricevere cosi spesso 
lettere, il che sara con notabilissimo incommodo di tutti per la lontananza 
della corte, che sara di 20 miglia per essere in luoco fuori di mano dove 
non capita persona, et perché finalmente gli avisi non si potrano havere 
se non con molta difficolta il che mi é di grandissimo dispiacere per il 
desiderio che io ho di ben servire Vostra Serenita. Gratiae. 


1583, 6 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 


Questi giorni per lettere del Siniscial di Lione ha Sua Maesta inteso 
che essendo il giorno di San Stefano alla messa ne’ Giesuiti col Signor 
Duca d’Umena, con monsignor della Tramoglia, et molt’ altri gentil’ 
huomini fu portata al Signor Duca una lettera, la quale leggendo fu 
causa, che si turbasse di maniera, che se n’avidde egli molto bene, et tutti 
quegl’ altri, che gli eranoappresso. Sopra che pensando il sopradetto 
Sinisciale, et cadendole nel pensiero quello, che poteva essere, sentendo 
poi, che finita la messa, fingendosi il Duca pid che poteva allegro disse, 
che voleva andare a San Desir, ove 6 un palazzo molto forte, et haveva 
egli il nervo delle sue forze, s’accostd’ il Sinisciale a monsignor della 
Tramoglia, et destramente le disse, che fingesse egli, che é gottoso di non 
poter caminare, et si retirasse alla citté per far stare in ordine li soldati, et 
tenerla guardata ; et incaminatosi egli appresso monsignor d’ Umena scrive, 
che gionti che furono al palazzo, et che il Duca si vidde in luoco forte, e 
sicuro lesse publicamente la lettera, che conteneva la morte di monsignor 
de Ghisa suo fratello, et disse loro, che tenendoli tutti per amici, et 
fratelli fussero contenti di consigliarlo, di quello che havesse a fare, onde 
essendo da diversi proposti diversi partiti s’attenne egli finalmente al 
parere del Sinisciale, che lo consigliava, e persuadeva a retirarsi al suo 
governamento: Dove andato, et confirmatisi gli animi di que’ popoli, s’ era 
di poi transferito a Scialone, nel qual luoco havendo trovati gli animi 
sollevati li haveva finalmente acquietati, et havuta la fortezza d ’accordo: 
ma andato a Macone era stato serrato fuori. 8’ intende, che andera pro- 
curando di tenere in devotione le piazze, che erano sott’ al governo di 
Monsignor de Ghisa, et si transferird poi in Lorena per trattar, con quel 
Duca del modo di far la guerra a questa Maesta, sebene altri vogliono, 
che sia per andare a Parigi. Gratiae et cet. 


158§, 6 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Non havendo potuto arrivar ad intendere il contenuto della lettera 
di monsignor de Pugni portata dal corriero di Fiorenza, come nelle prece- 
denti mie diedi conto alla Serenit&é Vostra, ho perd da persona princi- 
palissima, et quanto si pud ben affetta a Vostra Serenité inteso, che 
havendo il Signor Gerolemo Gondi trattato col Pontefice, che nel Marche- 
sato di Saluzzo si metti persona confidente, et havendo proposto il 
Marescial di Retz, non sodisfacendosi il Duca di Savoia di Monsignor di 
Nemurs, contentandosene Sua Santit& et questa Maestd ancora; ha il 
Re espedito a monsignor de Pugni, perché a cid non metti difficolta alcuna. 
Sono venuti deputati de Parigi, che hanno fatt’ instanza al Re, perché si 
contenti di liberare i loro pregioni, non havendo nominati li Prencipi, 
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alli quali ha la Maest& sua risposto, che quelli saranno o liberati, o 
condennati, secondo che la giustitia ricercherd, et che operino pur loro di 
maniera, che non habbino a cadere nella disgratia sua, ma ad acquistare 
la gratia, et il perdono, che concede a tutti li sudditi suoi che rimettendo 
la loro ostinatione veniranno all’ ubbidienza sua. 

Quella cittd [scilicet Paris] é con tutto cid in arme, et non lasciando 
que’ populi cosa alcuna, colla quale possino dimostrare rissentimento 
contra Sua Maesta tutte le effigie sue cosi scolpite, come depinte, et le 
arme ancora sono da loro state gettate a terra, et guaste; ma havendo il 
Duca d’ Umala procurato, che il parlamento si levasse dall’ ubbidienza del 
Re ha quasi havuto simile risposta a quella, che haveva un gentil’huomo 
di Sciampagna fatia ad aleuni de Magistrati della Citta, che fattolo 
mettere prigione, et promettendole di liberarlo se si levava dal servitio, 
et giuramento di fedeltd fatto al Re, et s’ accostava a loro, le disse egli 
molte ingiuriose parole. 

Orleans si tiene tuttavia, et la fortezza ancora, ma resta ella in cosi 
mal’ essere, che non potri durare molti giorni: Sollecita perd Sua 
Maesta il ritorno di monsignor de Nivers, il quale s’intende, che non 
potra essere qui di dieci giorni ancora. Ha anco rimandato monsignor di 
Masseis al Duca d’ Epernone per havere quelle forze, ch’ egli si trova in 
essere, che saranno per quanto s’intende, 3 mila buoni soldati a pié, et 
400 cavalli. 

Ho inteso, che gid un’ anno hebbe Sua Maestad per un breve di Sua 
Santitd facolti di eleggersi un confessore con autorita d’assolverla di tutti 
li peceati etiam delli contenuti nella bolla in Cena Domini, per il che 
tenendo la Maest’ Sua di non haver bisogno di ricorrere a Roma per 
caso alcuno, né d’ essere questi giorni incorsa nelle censure ; essendo da 
monsignor Illustrissimo Legato con efficacissime ragioni persuasa a 
doversi inviare ha detto, che manderad un gentil’huomo a Sua Santitd 
per segno dell’ ubbidienza sua. 

8’ intende de Savoyia quel Duca haver fatto tregua con Laodighiera, 
di che havendone di Piamonte Vostra Serenit& come mi persuado aviso 
pit certo et particolare non I’ attediard io con altra replica. 

Sono gia tre giorni in questa terra dove si ritrovano anco li Ambascia- 
tori d’ Inghilterra, Savoyia, et Ferrara non essendovi fin’ hora comparso 
quel de Spagna, che si lascid intendere di non voler venirvi perché é 
questo luoco del Re di Navara, sebene sua Maesti Christianissima lo 
possede, tenendovi il governatore, la giustitia et ogn’ altra autoritd, et 
havendole il re fatto rispondere che se non voleva andarvi, andasse donque 
in Spagna; intendo che é in Bles, et essendole stato deputato Monte 
Ricciardo per stantia ha fatto adimandare un passaporto a Sua Maesta 
christianissima per poter andar 4 Aure di Graz a vedere una galeazza di 
quelle, che vi capitd spente dalla fortuna, la quale essendo all’ ordine al 
presente di tutte le cose si tiene che habbia scritto in Spagna, et se 
havera aviso di ritornare si imbarchera in quella. 

Gratiae et cet. 


158§, 12 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 


Il re di Navarra dopo preso Niort haveva pres’ ancora due buone 
piazze, et s’ intende, che havendo in campagna 4 mila fanti et 600 cavalli, 
con tutto che Monsignor di Nivers le sia superior di numero di gente 
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potria perd andar a soccorrer quella piazza. Vien detto, che ritrovando- 
si egli a tavola dopo desinare quando le fu portata la nova della morte del 
Duca de Ghisa, stato un poco sopra di se disse poi, che il re di Francia le 
haveva fatto un grandissimo servitio, havendo ammazzato il Duca de 
Ghisa ch’ era il maggior nemico, ch’ egli havesse al mondo, ma che egli 
perd se l’havesse havuto nelle mani non |’ haveria cosi malamente 
trattato. 

Si dice medesimamente, che habbia inviato un suo gentil’huomo a 
questa Maesta, il quale non é perd ancora comparso, et con tutto che 
qualche d’ uno voglia, che sid qui, et habbia secretamente trattato colla 
Maesta Sua non viene perd creduto, anzi da persona principalissima m’é 
stato affermato in contrario; con tutto cid monsignor illustrissimo 
legato, per il zelo che ha del servitio dellareligione, per non pretermettere 
aleun buon’ ufficio, et per servitio di sua Maesta, et di questo Regno 
ancora é stato alla maestd sua, et le ha detto, che correndo voce della 
venuta di questo gentil’huomo era andato per dirle, che non solo non 
doveva admetterlo alla sua presenza, ma decchiarire quel re secondo la 
ricchiesta, che le fecero li stati generali, et io scrissi alla Serenita Vostra ; 
a che havendole risposto Sua Maestdé che il giuramento fatto, et gl’ atti 
passati lo dechiarivano assai per escluso dalla successione della Corona 
senza devenire ad altra dechiaratione, che non serviria ad altro, che a 
metterlo in desperatione; le rispose 8. 8. Ill™* che il farlo serviria a 
sua Maesta per levarle il seguito che ha, poiché molti sperando che possi 
un giorno esser re di Francia devono seguirlo; et in fine le protestd, che 
quando la Maesta Sua facesse accordo alcuno seco, ch’ egli senz’ altro dire 
monteria a cavallo, et se n’ andrebbe; a che rispose il re, che accordo 
non fard mai, come mostra di non voler fare manco la dechiaratione. 

Gratiae et cet. 


158§, 12 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Non cessano li Parigini di fare, et di dire quel peggio, che possono, et 
sanno contra di Sua Maesta et havendo gettate a terra, et guaste quante 
delle sue effigie, et arme hanno ritrovate fanno stampare libri pieni di 
maledittioni, et predicare contra di lei, il che havendo inteso Madama de 
Ghisa, et particolarmente, che un predicatore persuadendo quel populo 
alla vendetta del Duca suo marito disse, che tutti quelli, che a cid erano 
disposti alciassero una mano com’ egli faceva in segno della volonta loro, et 
havendola tutti alciata, eccetto il primo presidente, che vi si ritrovd, 
aggionse il predicatore, et voi solo signor presidente sarete tra tanti buoni 
cittadini, che non assentirAé a cosi giusta vendetta, e perche ? che non 
alciate ancor voi, come gl’ altri la mano ? alle qual parole per dubbio di 
non essere offeso dalli circonstanti dicono ch’ egli ancora |’ alciasse, fece lei 
chiamare questo, et alcuni altri, et disse loro, che dovevano molto ben 
sapere, che le loro cosi fatte predicationi erano state causa della morte del 
duca suo marito ; il quale poiche non le potevano restituire, si contentassero 
almeno di desistere da uffici tali, che potriano causare la morte de suoi 
figliuoli ancora, il che facendo haverebbe per cid loro pid obbligo, che per 
la dimostratione del buon’ affetto, che havevano al duca di bona memoria. 
Quelli della Surbona ridottisi insieme trattorono d’ escommunicare il re, et 
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di liberare quel populo dal giuramento di fedelti fatto alla Maesté Sua, 
ma conosciuto, che non potevano, hanno scritto a Sua Santité perché colla 
sua suprema autoritd faccia l’ uno, et I’ altro; tra tanto andando li capi 
della cittaé alle case di questo, et di quello domandando denari per servitio 
(dicono loro) della causa publica, et astringendo anco li facultosi in 
grosse sume, et quelli particolarmente, che sono conosciuti per servitori del 
re, non perdonando manco alli scolari, che se non hanno la commodita, 
conosciuti per dependenti dal re, sarrano prigioni, hanno mess’ insieme una 
buona quantiti d’oro, che s’ intende essere pid di mezzo million; et 
havendo preso in sospetto monsignor d’ Umala dopo l’arrivo di sua 
moglie in quella citti, é stato astretto quel duca per assicurarli di chiamare 
li suoi figliuoli, et consignarli loro per ostaggi. Hanno messo genti nel 
vescovato, et svalleggiate le stanze del cardinal de Vandomo, havendo 
riguardata la casa del cardinal de Borbone, nella quale Vandomo alloggiava. 
Hanno fin’ hora assoldato qualche numero di gente, ma non perd ancora 
considerabile, et particolarmente pochissimi forastieri, et havendo fatto 
uscire fin a mille fanti della citt’ per andar ad assaltare il bosco di Vicena 
non pit d’ un migliolontano dove sono 300 archibusieri, et fin’ a 60 cavalli 
erano da questi la prima volta stati gagliardamente ributtati, ma ritornati 
poi in maggior numero non essendo usciti quelli di dentro, che non temono 
di cosa alcuna per essere in luoco forte, et ben munito havevano quelle 
genti rovinati tutti li vilaggi d’intorno. V’é qualche d ’uno, che dice, che 
habbino espedito monsignor di Bassompier con 100 mila seudi, perché vadi 
prima in Lorena, et di 14 poi in Germania per levar cavalli, ma non se 
n’ ha ancora certezza alcuna. Dicesi anco, che aspettano il Duca 
d’Umena che s’ intende essere in Scialone, et ch’ egli ha scritto a Madama 
de Ghisa che si ritrover& presto seco, ne di cio mancd v’ é fondamento 
alcuno, anzi che si si, che teme molto di Digiuno citté principale del suo 
governamento, la cittadella della quale se ben’egli tiene ha perd il 
parlamento fatto publicare, che se vi sari alcuno, che si mostri contrario 
al re lo dechiariranno rebello et reo di lesa maesta. Si sta con timore 
aspettando la rissolutione ch’ egli fara, essendo per dependere da quella la 
quiete, o la rovina, che Dio non voglia di questo regno, ne si pud ben 
congetturare quale habbia ad essere, perché se ben’ egli ha qualche numero 
di gente fatto parte nella Borgogna, et parte di quelle, che |’ han seguito 
da Lione, pare perd, che se ne servi pid per sua guardia che per altro, 
dandogliene non picciol causa la morte delli fratelli. Madama di 
Monpensier gionta in Lorena haveva ritrovati quel Duca a Nansi tanto 
addolorato per la morte di monsignor de Ghisa, quanto se le fusse 
mancato il proprio figliuolo, poi che |’ amore, che si portavano l'un 
l altro era grandissimo, et é aviso tra suoi, a quali non si pud credere ogni 
cosa, che era per condurlo a Parigi per sodisfattione di que’ populi, che non 
restando contenti di monsignor d’ Umala, ne vedendo comparire monsignor 
d’ Umena, lo desideravano. Alli Deputati de Parigi, che vennero in Corte 
ha il re dopo la prima audientia procurato di dar qualche sodisfattione per 
acquistarsi gli animi loro, et finalmente havendo havuto promessa dalli 
due Essivini di quella citt’, che haveva pregioni, che se fussero liberati 
sarian andati a far ogni ufficio, perche quel populo deponesse 1’ armi, et 
s’ humiliasse alla maesta sua, gli ha fatti rilasciare, sono partiti, et si starad 
fin a qualche giorno aspettando d’ intendere quello, che haveranno operato, 
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che non si crede, che possi essere di molto profitto a servitio della quiete, 
poiché sono passati tant’ oltre, che a pena saprebbono, quando ben volessero, 
come retirarsi. Sua Maesta le ha levate 1’ assignationi delle loro rendite, 
che importano ogn’ anno un millione, 400 mila scudi: non pensa a nessuna 
cosa maggiormente, che ad havere Orleans, et havuto che l’habbia non 
tardera molto Parigi a pentirsi del suo errore. 

Gratiae et cet. 

1588, 18 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 

Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Havendo questa maesta havuto dalli Deputati delli stati generali li 
loro Caieri n’ ha una parte inviat’ al suo consiglio, perché li consultino tra 
loro, pensa la maesti sua al resto, et si crede, che dentro di pochi giorni 
saranno espediti. Dominica prossima faranno la loro harrenga al re, che 
sara |’ ultima loro attione, nel qual giorno si teneva, che da sua maesta 
dovessero essere fatti publicare li processi del duca, et cardinal de Ghisa, 
ma intendo, che non saranno altrimenti, poiché considerandosi all’ editto di 
pacificatione, et d’ unione, che fece gid, inanti al quale pare, che commette 
perd tutte quelle cose, che potrebbono essere notate, et di poi non se ne 
ritrovando alcuna di molto momento non stima bene la maesta sua il farli 
publicare, essendo che apporteria dubbio in ogn’ uno, che non fussero per- 
donati li errori precedenti, ma che coll’ occasioni si dovessero castigare, 
et perd appresso al dubbio disunione. Era anco detto, che si dovessero 
leggere scritture trovategli, ma son io avisato da persona principalissima, 
che la medesima mattina, che mori monsignor de Ghisa il segretario suo, 
che é hora prigione, andato a ritrovare madama di Nemurs le disse, che si 
doveva fare d’ una cassetta di scritture di molt’ importantia, che haveva 
del suo padrone, la quale disse, che dovesse immediate abbrussiarle, il che 
egli fece senza mettere tempo di mezzo, onde non pud essersi trovato cosa 
alcuna, ne intendo, che vi sia fin’ hora nel constituto del segretario cosa, 
che dispiaccia pit, che quella delli 150 mila sceudi, ch’ egli haveva ogn’ 
anno di Spagna, la quale havuta anco nel constituto dell’ arcivescovo di 
Lione pare, che resti assai approvata, se bene non s’ é trovato scrittura al- 
cuna in tal proposito. 

Li pregioni restano tuttavia guardati eccetto che madama di Nemurs, 
alla quale furono levate le guardie alcuni giorni sono, et ritrovandosi da 
quattro giorni in qua in questa cittd il capitano del castello d’ Ambuosa 
con circa quarant’ huomini si tiene, che sua maestaé sia per mandarvi il 
prencipe di Genuilla solamente ritenendo gl’ altri tuttavia qui. 


158§, 26 Gennaro. Vandomo. 
Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 


Dopo quanto delle attioni de Parigini scrissi a Vostra Serenita s’ é 
inteso, che era andato al Parlamento uno di quei pid seditiosi capi, et accom- 
pagnato da cento corazze le haveva addimandato tre cose ; che dovessero 
condennare ad essere abbruciato vivo quel Belloy, del quale scrissi gid con 
altre mie alla serenita vostra, come heretico, et fautore delle divisioni, et 
dissidij della Franza; che s’ unissero veramente con i cittadini ; et che 
autenticassero la tassa fatta sopra le case per far la guerra, per diffesa, 
et servitio della causa commune: Alle qual dimande havendo il primo 
presidente risposto per tutti, che nella causa di Belloy, che da sua maesta 
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christianissima era stata gid commessa al gran conseglio non si potevano 
pid ingerire; che circa |’ unione sariano sempre uniti nelle cose concernenti 
l honor di Dio, et servitio del re, et che quanto alla tassa bisognava 
havervi sopra matura consideratione per non aggravare inconsideratemente 
tutte le famiglie ad un modo. Le fu da quel capitano replicato, che lo 
haveva sempre conosciuto per huomo politico, et di pessima mente, et che 
era a tempo d’ haverne la pena, et fattolo prendere insieme con fin’ a 50 
o 60 di quegl’ altri del Parlamento li fece tutti menare nella Bastiglia. 
Che havevano fatti pregioni molti preti da nostra Dama, et della santa 
Capella come fautori del re, et che a chi ammazzava la maesti sua pro- 
mettevano 10 mila scudi d’ entrata. Che erano entrati nel Lovero, et 
nelle stanze regie, dove havevano inventariate tutte le robbe ; et andati 
nel vescovato havevano inventariate, et sigilatte quelle medesimamente 
del cardinal Gondi; et al vescovo di Frigius messo taglia di sei mille 
scudi. Che riscuotevano denari d’ ogni casa, et d’ aleuna pit d’ una volta, 
et minacciavano mancandogliene di mettere le mani anco sopra li calici, 
et sacrati argenti delle chiese; ne fidandosi pit molto di monsignor 
d’ Umala le havevano levata |’ autoriti di poter concedere passaporti et 
qualche d’ uno dice ancora, che le tenevano guardie alla casa. 

Arrivati li due Essivini, et que’ Deputati, che furono mandati a sua 
maestai come sospetti non li havevano voluti vedere, et si dice anco, che 
havevano imprigionato uno di dett’ Essivini che s’ era pur sforciato di far 
qualche buon’ ufficio, scoprendosi loro cosi inimici di sua maesta, che 
perseguitano anco quelli, che stimano non |’ odiare. 

Madama d’ Angoléme sorella di sua maesti uscita del bosco di 
Vicena haveva mess’ in campagna 200 archibusieri a cavallo, che con 
altri 800 condotti da monsignor de Turé, et monsignor di Meri fratelli 
del Duca di Momoransi battevano tutte le strade d’ intorno a Parigi. 

Quelli della Surbona havendo appresso a quanto scrissero gid a sua 
Santita aggionto anco la qui allegata scrittura l’ inviorono medesimamente 
alla Santit&’ sua: per causa della quale essendosi in casa del cardinal 
Vandomo fatta una congregatione de 20 vescovi, et 12 theologhi hanno 
concluso detta scrittura non essendo ne sottoscritta, ne sigillata non 
essere autentica ne approvata da quel collegio, ma poter essere supposita, 
forse per dar occasione a’ Surbonisti di rimoversi, et concedere di non 
lV’ haver fatta. 

Questa maest& conoscendo non giovare punto |’ humanit’ sua per 
rihumiliare li Parigini ha pensato di tentare se con altra strada potra 
retirarli all’ ubbidienza sua, et le ha mandato uno ad intimarle la 
dechiaratione da lei fatta ultimamente, la copia della quale sari qui 
aggionta ; provisione, che viene stimata tale, che al presente non si 
potesse far la maggiore; per la quale, per la perdita del soccorso, che 
inviavano a Orleans, et per la poca speranza, che pud loro restare, che 
quella citt&’ debbia sostenersi lungamente, et spetialmente dovendovi 
essere presto sotto tutto |’ essercito di monsignor de Nivers come nell’ 
altra mia ho scritto a Vostra Ser“ si tiene da qualche d’ uno, che se non 
saranno quelli, che hanon che perdere superati dall’ infima plebe, che é 
quella, che pid si dimostra ardita, et ostinata, non havendo fors’ altro 
pensiero, che d’ arrichire con i beni dei compagni; potranno facilmente 
pensare a casi loro, et prendere anco qualche buona rissolutione. 

Gratiae et cet. 
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1588, 26 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 

Il signor duca d’ Umena in Digiuno essendo entrato in sospetto d’ aleuni 
di quel parlamento, che ha conosciuto sempre per buoni servitori di sua 
maesta li haveva in numero di XV fatti mettere prigioni, et havendo ben 
presidiata quella cittd, et tutte l’ altre di quella provincia era uscito in 
campagna si dice per incaminarsi verso Parigi non havendo seco pid che 
mille huomini tra fanti, et cavalli, che non viene stimato numero consi- 
derabile tanto, quanto di molta consequenza la sua andata a Parigi per 
1’ animo che dara a quei populi, che non si fidando d’ Umala, se non saranno 
retti da lui converanno finalmente cadere. Monsignor de Pugni ritornando 
di Piemonte alla Pelissa non molto di qua de Lione é stato da 12 masche- 
rati preso, et menato con un solo servitore, per quanto si dice, in Bor- 
gogna. Sua maesta& ha fatto rilasciar Pelicard fu secretario di monsignor 
de Ghisa che ha dato sicurti di non partirsi di questa citta.’ 

Li deputati delli stati sono una gran parte partiti; et quelli che restano 
vanno ogni giorno incaminandosi, il che io desidero, che faccino presto ; 
sperando partiti, che siano tutti che doveranno li ambasciatori essere allog- 
giati a Bles, dove potrd pil compitamente sodisfare al debito mio. 

Gratiae et cet. 


158§, 26 Gennaro. Di Vandomo. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet. (omissis),— 

Monsignor d’ Umena, che uscito di Digiuno ando in Troia per confir- 
mare a sua devotione gli animi di quei populi s’ intende, che parti poi, chi 
dice con dissegno d’ andare a Parigi, et altri vogliono di venire a Orleans, 
havendo inviato le sue forze verso Montargis, dove si dice, che siano fin’ 
hora, non si sapendo certamente il numero, il che fa stare la Corte con non 
poco pensiero. 

Mié stato da persona principalissima confidentemente detto, che haveva 
sua maesta fatto tenere qualche ragionamento con madama de Nemurs, 
perché trattasse, che monsignor d’ Umena con qualche buona condittione 
s’ astenesse dal moversi contra la maesta sua, la quale ha scritto tutto cid 
a monsignor d’ Umena pregandolo a sovenirsi di tutti quelli del suo sangue, 
che sono nelle mani di sua maesta, et a voler lasciare i moti, che possono 
ritrovar la morte de vivi, ma non la vita de morti; et le ha mandato anco 
un suo segretario. E stato da qualche d’ uno detto che sua maesta habbia 
pensato di fare, che la detta dama vadi anco con la serenissima regina a 
Parigi, ma fin’ hora non ve n’é fondamento alcuno; et la regina da hieri 
in qua si ritrova in letto con descesa di cattaro, che le travaglia il petto 
grandemente, ma per gratia del signor Dio senz’ alcun’ alteratione di febre, 
et perd si spera, che stara presto bene. 

Gratiae et cet. 


In letiera seconda di Francia di 80 zener. 88 [i.e. 89]. Copia d’ una 
lettera scritta dal Signor Duca d’Umena al Signor Alfonso Corso. 


Sig? Colonello,— 

To lascierd al vostro giuditio, et discrettione il venir qua, 0 non ci 
venire ; ma ben vi voglio assicurare, che i propositi che havete tenuto 
passando per Lione a monsignor di Tranges per dirmeli intorno all’ 
homicidio delli signori miei fratelli non mi possono contentare in modo 
alcuno ; et non crederd mai, che ci sia cosa che possa scusare una si 
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ingiusta, vendetta fatta sopra quelli, che s’ erano messi nelle mani 
del re confidati nella loro innocenza, nelle sue promesse, ne’ suoi giura- 
menti si sovente reiterati, et si solennemente pronontiati per la riunione 
di tutti li suoi sudditi catolici alla presenza delli stati generali di questo 
Regno. Ben ho saputo, ch’ io era destinato all’ istesso pericolo, ma Dio 
me n’ ha preservato, et di voi non ho creduto quello, che m’ é stato detto in 
questo sugetto, tenendovi io per cavallier d’ honore et che non lo vorrebbe 
macchiare in cosi brutto misfatto contro di me, che mi sono cosi libera- 
mente scoperto a voi facendovi vedere si chiaro il secreto dell’ animo mio, 
et della mia intentione, che non potevi dubitare punto, ch’ io non fossi 
interamente huomo da bene, et non desiderassi 1’ accrescimento della 
gloria di Dio, del servitio del re et del bene del regno. Hor questa 
medesima sinceriti mi fa al presente rissolvere a quello, che é debito mio, 
et domandar a Dio, et agl’ huomini giustitia della morte de miei fratelli, 
ben sicuro dei mali, che io con mio dispiacere preveggo dover avenire. 
Non mi potranno mai esser imputati, et che Dio non m’ abbandonera’ nel 
perseguire una si giusta causa la quale io veggo di gid essere favorito da 
buon numero d’ huomini da bene nel Regno, et fuori si presentera forse 
qualch’ altra occasione, nella quale voi mi potrete continuare |’ amicitia 
vostra, la quale io ho con molta affettione desiderato, et io offerirvi la 
mia ; il che aspettando mi raccomanderd ben affettuosamente alla vostra 
buona gratia, pregando Dio, Sig™ Collonello, che vi conceda quello che 
pid desiderate. 


158§, 31 Gennaro. Di Bles. Roberto Lio, seg’ dell’ Amb" Mocenigo. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Essendo venuto in questa citt’ mandato dal Cl™° Sige Amb mio 
padrone a consignare |’ alligate sue lettere per la Serenit&’ Vostra ho 
trovato, che havendo hieri sera Sua M“ Chr™ dato ordine d’ inviare li 
prencipi, et altri prigioni a Ambuosa, un’ hora inanti mezza notte 
essendo fuggito il duca di Nemurs ha la M“ sua fatto risserrare madama 
sua madre: et gl’ altri, che sono il cardinal di Borbone, il prencipe di 
Genuilla, il duca del Buf, |’ arcivescovo di Lione, il prevosto de mercanti 
de Parigi, et il presidente Nogli ha questa mattina fatti mettere in due 
barche, et accompagnati da tutte le sue guardie, non havendo ritenuto, 
che alcuni pochi svizzeri gli ha inviatia Ambuosa. Mentre ch’ io scrivo 
parte anco S. M* et conduce seco madama di Nemurs, et mi vien detto, 
che dopo haver trattato con monsignor de Nivers, che deve egli ancora 
ritrovarsi hoggi in quella terra, ritornerd la M“ sua in Bles; di che ho 
stimato bene d’ avisare con queste poche righe riverentemente la Ser“ Vfa 
fin che il Cl™° Sigt Ambr* lo possi pid particolarmente fare; et humi- 
lissimamente me le inchino.—Di Bles Il ult™? di gen™ 1588. Di Vra 
Ser Humiliss® e devot™’ ser™ Roberto Lio, segti® del Cl™° Amb*r 
Mocenigo. 


158§, 2 Feb. Di Bles. Gio. Mocenigo, Amb’. 
Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

Quel timore, che li buoni servitori, et amici di sua Maest’ hanno 
sempre havuto, che se con la prestezza accompagnata dalla forza, et 
mediocre rigore non faceva intimorir per la morte del duca de Ghisa 
quelli, che ostinatamente havevano seguitato il suo partito, per riportarne 
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la maesta sua buon frutto delle sue attioni; hora si vede per tutte queste 
cause essere riuscito a grandissimo danno, et pregiuditio della Maesta sua, 
la quale si come a viva forza é stata tirata a devenir nelle rissolutioni 
contra Ghisa, cosi inclinando la sua natural bont& a sperarne da suoi 
sudditi vera intelligentia di questo fatto, ha dato cagione, che altri fattisi 
pit forti, et assicurati della bonta della maestaé sua sono venuti rissoluta- 
mente a quell’ attione, dalla quale posso dire habbi a depender tutto il 
servitio, et riputatione del re, perché il duca d’ Umena conoscendo qual’ 
impressione era stata messa, cosi in Parigi, come Amiens, e Orleans 
contra il nome di sua maesta, assicuratosi non meno de molti capitani, 
che erano con il marescial d’Umone, et altri, che ritornavano di Poitu 
col signor duca de Nivers, chiamate d’ ogni parte forze sott’ ombra 
della religion catolica si é spinto inanti con 8 mila fanti, e 500 cavalli, in 
modo che gionse a 10 leghe lontano da Orleans, quando il marescial 
d’Umone per sei corrieri avertito, mandando a riconoscere queste forze le 
fu riportato essere quale ho sopradetto alla sereniti vostra, del che 
havendo avisato la maest&i sua, et havuta risposta di prender quella 
rissolutione a che la necessita |’ astringeva, come esperimentato capitano 
fece attaccar immediate una grossa scaramuzza con quelli della citt’ in un’ 
istesso tempo, havendo dato ordine, che la cavalleria, bagaglio, et altri 
essercitii militari s’ incaminassero verso Boiansi, fece caricar |’ artigliaria 
con pit balle, et abbondanza di polvere, lasciando 300 soldati nella citta- 
della, perché retirata la scaramuzza nel far della sera, et dopo, che giudi- 
cassero esser egli con tutte le forze due leghe lontano uscissero tutti a 
seguitarlo dando in un’ istesso tempo foco all’ artigliaria perché ella si 
spezzasse aiutati dalli artificii, con che fu caricata, et poche hore dopo 
vogliono vi entrasse il sudetto duca d’ Umena; cosi havutasi la nova, 
pensd il re a salvar immediate li pregioni volendo egli medesimo trans- 
ferirsi con quest’ occasione a riveder la cittd, et castello d’ Ambuosa, 
parendo alle maesta& sua, come in vero effetto 6 non sapersi in chi fidare. 
Il duca di Nemurs, che pit pensava alla Maest&é sua di guardare, é 
fuggito havendo corrotte le guardie, et ogn’ uno sa molto bene quanto 
il duca di Savogia si servira di questo sogetto, perch’ egli accresca quelle 
miserie in questo regno, et dalla bocca del suo proprio ambasciatore posso 
giudicare esser desiderate per havermi ben spesso detto ‘ garbuglio fa per 
noi.’ 

Cosi si diffida al presente il re di monsignor della Sciatra, et de molti 
capitani che erano nell’ essercito di Poitu, delle quali forze si prometteva 
la Maesta sua, conoscendosi anco quasi apertamente, che Nivers si mostra 
poco inclinato in voler esponersi in servitio di sua Maestd contra quelli 
della lega. Quello che facci Parigi vostra serenit& pud havere inteso 
assai da mie lettere, et ogni giorno pit s’ intende quei populi per sdegno 
precipitarsi a tanto, che fino contra'la morta serenissima regina madre 
mostrano il suo mal’ animo, sendo andati a deguastar il monumento, che 
gia con singolar artificio, et tanta spesa fece fabricare in San Dionigi, 
imputando a lei d’haver condotto Ghisa in Corte per far un tal miserabil 
fine. Di pid mostrandosi un’ ampolla di cenere, che dicono essere del gid 
duca de Ghisa, tutti i populi come cosa di riverenza degna la vanno a 
baciare. Hor serenissimo principe convengo dirle in conformitd di quanto 
li ho scritto da tanto tempo in qua, ch’ io non posso pronosticar, se non 
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tutti quei mali, che io per ragione prevedendoli vorrei per servitio della 
christianita, et dell’ Italia particolarmente havermi ingannato, et tuttavia 
ingannarmi, poiché il mio errore costerebbe a me solo, et forse senza pre- 
giuditio di quel servitio, verso il quale impiego, et indriccio tutto il mio 
spirito per ben servire. Il re non ha havuto forze di superar Orleans a lui 
vicino ; di lontano sono venuti soccorsi a quella citti, ogn’ uno si sbanda ; 
si diffida, abbandonando il partito della Maesté sua; che possi far il Re, 
vedendosi tutti li Catolici contra stard alla serenit’ vostra il discorrerne. 
Quale siano le citt’ ove egli sia per salvarsi per necessitd saranno di la da 
questa riviera ; et qui pid si strepiterd, che egli si accosti a Navarra si 
l’ aggiongeranno le calunnie, si decchiariranno le citti dubbie, che fin’ a 
quest’ hora sono state per la rissolutione della Maesti sua aspettando 
qualche consequenza d’ importanza. Sono state fin’ hora, Roans ; Scialon 
in Sciampagna; Rens, Tours, et questa citti ancora con questa medesima 
espettatione, ma hora, che le sue forze appareno debilitate, che Parigi si 
é levato assolutamente dall’ ubbidienza del re, che la Surbona per argu- 
mento di Christiana religione libera i populi dalla devota ubbidienza, che 
Orleans ha havuto vittoria sopra la cittadella, levato |’ assedio, sbandate 
la maggior parte delle genti, che haveva il Marescial d’ Umon, e ricevuto 
il duca d’Umena con tante forze, che viene a far quella citti come 
un’ antemural a tutte le terre, che sono di qua dalla Loira, é ben credibile, 
che queste pil che mai unitesi saranno per correr la fortuna del duca 
d’ Umena, et per non coadiuvar in ponto alcuno alla volonta del re; il 
quale per quanto habbi potuto comandare non ha ricevuto debiti soccorsi 
da suoi sudditi. Il re é ritornato in questa cittdi contra l’ espettatione 
d’ ogn’ uno non sapendosi, come possi starvi sicuro, ne meno aleuno pud 
discorrere ove anderi. Questo é quanto al mio gionger qui ho ritrovato di 
nuovo, il che subito al meglio ch’ io posso espedisco alla serenit& vostra 
per un gentil’huomo, che se ne viene a Lione; havendo comandato, che 
sia fatta la debita diligenza in Turino, e Milano, come presupono sia 
stato sempre fatto, poiché tutte le mie lettere per |’ importanza delli affari, 


che passano da un’ anno in qua hanno sempre havuto da me tali commis- 
sioni. 


158§, 14 Feb. Di Vandomo. 


Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 
Havendo hieri scritto alla serenité vostra quanto fin’ all’ horas’ era 

inteso cosi intorno ai moti delle citt’ di questo travagliato regno, come 
alle provisioni et forze, che hanno in essere sua Maesta, et il duca 
d’Humena, aggiongerd con |’ occasione che mi si rappresenta d’ un corriero, 
che parte per Lione essere partito questa mattina il signor de |’ Arsian 
mandato da Sua Maest& a Ambuosa a levare di quel castello il cardinal di 
Borbone, per condurlo in questa citti, non s’ intendendo ancora a che fine. 
Il cardinal de Gioiosa ha scritto a questa Maesta, pregandola a volerle 
conceder licentia di potersene venire in qua poiché per |’ atto di sua poca 
riputatione, che da sua santit’ era stato astretto di fare nel concistoro non 
conosceva di poter pitt fermarsi con suo honore in quella citti; alla qual 
ricchiesta non fard per qualche giorno risposta la Maest& sua, che vorra 
prima vedere come passeranno i negotii suoi a quella corte. Per le instantie 
di monsignor ill™° legato, et delli vescovi di questo regno, che hanno pre- 
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muto assai li giorni passati sopra la publicatione del concilio, ha affirmato 
sua maesta, che sari publicato liberamente, come a punto 8. 8. Ill™ et 
tutto questo clero desideravan, essendosi contentata, che non si risservi 
autorita, ne libert& alcuna, ma che s’ habbi a dimandare in gratia a 8. 
Santita quelle cose, che si desidereranno. 

Ha la Maesta sua fatt’ una dechiaratione, che é intitolata contra il 
tentativo, fellonia, et rebellione del duca d’ Umena, et del duca, et cavallier 
d’ Umala, nella quale accusandoli d’ infedelta, et rebellione, dopo haver 
narrato le male attioni, et cattivi pensieri di monsignor de Ghisa, in 
vendetta del quale si movevano, prononcia Ji sopranominati decaduti da 
tutti li stati, offici, honori, poteri, governi, carghi, dignita, privilegi, et pre- 
rogative, che hanno havuti cosi da lei, come dalli re suoi precessori: li 
decchiara convinti d’ infedelta, et rebellione, et de crimen laesae maiestatis, 
et vuole che sia proceduto contra di loro, et contra tutti quelli, che o con 
la persona, 0 con viveri, o con il consiglio, aiuto, forze, o commodita li 
favoriranno ; salvo se dentro dal primo giorno di marzo prossimo, per 
tutti i modi riconosceranno i loro errori, et si rimetteranno all’ ubbidienza, 
che per il comandamento, et parola espressa di Dio giustamente devono 
alla Maesta sua. 

Questa é gid un pezzo ch’ era fatta, ma a persuasione di diversi, che 
non stimavano bene, che s’ esasperassero gli animi di questi principi non 6 
stata prima d’ hoggi lasciata vedere, che conoscendo per esperienza sua 
maesti, che non tendono ad altro le attioni loro, che alla rovina di questo 
povero regno, con la condittione del tempo, che le da di potersi rimettere 
per tutto questo mese ha voluto, che sia publicata. 


158§,17 Feb. Di Vandomo. 
Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 


Andé monsignor de |’ Arsian a Ambuosa, sicome dalla Maesta del Re 
le era stato comandato, per levare da quel castello il cardinal di Borbone 
et il prencipe di Genuilla, et condurli in Bles; ma da Lognac, che ritrovd 
essere ritornato, et tutto unito con Gas, che restd al governo di quella 
fortezza, le fu risposto, che conosceva molto bene cid provenire dalla 
diffidenza, che sua Maesti voleva havere in lui, che ne sentiva molto 
dispiacere, perché era buon servitore della Maesta sua, et che come tale 
voleva egli guardare quei prencipi, che perd se ne poteva ritornare, perché 
non glieli voleva dare a modo alcuno: onde se ne ritornd due giorni dopo 
monsignor de |’ Arsian con questa risposta a sua Maesta& che ne senti 
tanto dispiacere, per veder si con cosi fatto tradimento levati personagi 
tali, quanto la serenité vostra si pud imaginare. Riespedi la Maestd sua 
il giorno seguente a quella volta il signor cardinal de Lenoncurt, che é 
zio del sopradetto Lognac perché con persuasioni, con promesse, et con 
ogn’ altro possibil mezzo procurasse di piegarlo a volerglieli consignare, 
et appresso a lui mandd le compagnie delle sue guardie, ma essendo 
ritornata hieri sera §.S. Il™ ha riferito non solo di non haver potuto 
ottennere cosa alcuna, ma anco che haveva ritrovato, che Lognac, e 
Gas erano in appontamento di dare li pregioni a monsignor d’ Umena, 
che le haveva fatt’ offerire 120 mila scudi, et la figliuola, che fu di 
monsignor de Ghisa per moglie a Lognac, onde se bene haveva tanto 
operato con ammonitioni, avertimenti, e promesse, che erano per sopra- 
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stare; che perd non poteva promettersi, che non fussero per darglieli, nel 
qual caso, cosi resteria la Maestd sua priva di quei prencipi, et personagi, 
come la citti di Bles della commodita della riviera, che da Ambuosa, et 
Orleans in mezzo delle quali é posta le saria serata. 


158§, 18 Feb. Di Vandomo. 
Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 


Non havendo ancora potuto Sua Maestd rihavere la sua pristina 
salute sta tuttavia retirata nelle sue stanze, nelle quali tiene mattina, e 
sera consiglio dove si pensa a provedere di denari. Et sentendosi tante 
sollevationi de citt’, vedendosi intercette le rendite, et il nemico molto 
potente a pensare anchora se si deve fermare in Bles sua Maesta christia- 
nissima o dove andare intorno al far provision de denari, viene proposto 
diversi partiti che sono di stampare monete grosse, di marcarne delle 
picciole, et spenderle per grosse, et ad altri simili modi, et quanto al 
fermarsi in Bles 6 messo in consideratione il pericolo per esser serrata la 
riviera, et quella citté circondata dalle gid ribellate et partendosi il lasciare 
la cittd et il paese in mano de nemici, ne si sa fin’ hora, che si sia rissoluto 
cosa alcuna. 

Rimanda la Maesti sua a Lognac |’ abbate dal Bene, et con maggiori 
offerte, et promesse delle prime procura di divertirlo almanco dal dare la 
libertad ai Prencipi pregioni, ma non si sa, che frutto sia per fare, sapendosi, 
che quegl’ altri stringono il loro trattato, et dicendosi per certo, che questa 
notte passata é stato veduto monsignor de Lagnac, et il fratello con 
buon numero di corazze, et d’ archibusieri a cavallo venire di verso Orleans 
et andare alla volta d’ Ambuosa si crede per levar, et menar via quei pren- 
cipi. Ha sua Maesta dopo la decchiaratione fatta contra il ducad’ Umena, 
et duca et cavallier d’ Umala fattane una simile contra le cittd ribelle 
nominando Parigi, Orleans, Abevilla, et Amiens, et aggiongendo contra 
tutte quelle, che s’ adherirano a queste, et le favorirano d’ aiuti, forze, 
denari, viveri, od altro, richiamando da quelle tutti li giudici, officiali, et 
altri, che o rendeno giustitia, 0 sono ministri nell’ essequirla, et pronon- 
ciandole decadute da tutte le gratie, honori, et beneficii fattili cosi da lei, 
come dalli re suoi precessori, se fin’ alli 15 del mese di marzo prossimo 
riconoscendo il loro errore non si rimetteranno nell’ ubbidienza sua. Ha 
comandato anco, che tutti li suoi feudatarii, tutti quelli che sono delle sue 
ordinanze, et ogn’ altro senza eccettuar alcuno, che possi portar arme, che 
subito sentiti i proclami debbino montar a cavallo, et venir all’ armata 
con tanta diligentia, che il temporizar non habbi ad apportar a loro causa 
di dispiacere, agl’ altri di sospitione de loro cattiva volonti, et agl’ inimici 
tempo di poter previne (sic) la loro fedelta ; che lei era rissolutissima d’in- 
sieme con loro spendere la roba, et la vita, per rimettere la sua autorita, 
et stato nel suo primo splendore, et dignita a 1’ honor di Dio, conservation 
della nostra santa religione catolica, apostolica, romana, et sollevamento 
de suoi buoni sudditi. 


158§, 28 Feb. Di Vandomo. 
Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 
L’ abbate dal Bene, che alli 18 del presente parti di questa citta, et 


di ordine di sua maesta& andd in Ambuosa mentre che la mattina delli 19, 
trattava con Lognac, e Gas sopra il fatto dei prencipi pregioni si ritrovd 
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anco presente alla consignatione, che per nome di monsignor d’ Umena fu 
loro fatta di 10 milla scudi per parte delli 120 milla promessili. Egli 
dopo haverli tutti due avertiti a non fidarsi di monsignor d’Umena, che 
teneva per fermo, che si fussero ritrovati alla morte de suoi fratelli 
offerendoli la buona gratia di sua maesti, et assicurandoli, che da lei 
haveranno ogni maggior sodisfattione, se lasciata ogn’ altra prattica le 
presteranno la debita ubbidienza, non hebbe per risposta altro da loro, se 
non che erano buoni servitori di sua maesta, contra il servitio della quale 
non faranno mai cosa alcuna, et che quando fussero assicurati della 
buona gratia della maesté sua farebbono apparire tutto cid dagli effetti ; 
con che essendo ritornato l’abbate diede causa di pid dubitare della 
loro mala intentione, la quale s’ é ogni giorno poi maggiormente scoperta, 
cosi per essersi inteso, che un fratello de Lognac é ultimamente andato 
a Parigi, come perché essendo anco stat’a loro di commissione di sua 
maesta, monsignor de Rieus le hanno fatto dimande cosi essorbitanti, che 
quando bene si volesse non saria possibile di concedergliele, uno ricchie- 
dendo d’ essere messo nelli governi d’Angit, Mena, e Turena, che le furono 
gia concessi, dove non é stato volut’ accettare per governatore ; che le sia 
munito quel castello in maniera, che le munitioni costerebbono pit di 20 
milla scudi, et una summa de-denari; ancora!’ altro che le sia dato Bo- 
logna, et Valenza, monitioni in ogn’uno di questi lochi, et denari, siche si 
tiene, come per disperata la buona riuscita di questo negotio, che essendo 
di molto momento, é anco di molto pensiero ad ogn’ uno. 
(Omissis.) 

Monsignor d’ Umena s’ intende, che fin’ alli 21, era ancor in Parigi, 
di dove non s’ era partito havendo veduto, che quelli buoni ordini, che 
haveva dato dopo i primi giorni non erano pit stati osservati, e che 
tutto ritornava a riempirsi di confusione; onde haveva creato un con- 
siglio di 40 persone delle pid principali della citta, il quale governasse, 
et procurava, che si facessero nuove provisioni de denari. Due giorni 
sono si disse in Bles che egli era gionto con le sue genti a Sciateodun, 
che é due picciole giornate da quella citta, la quale si mise perd in 
grandissimo terrore ; ma espedito immediate uno a quella volta si certificd 
della verité la maesté sua la quale fatto fare inquisitione de chi haveva 
disseminato tal nova per castigarlo non poté ritrovarne I’ inventore per 
molta diligentia, che si facesse. 

Gratiae et cet. 

158§, 27 Feb. Di Bles. 

Serenissimo Principe et cet.,— 

(Omissis.) 

Se io sto quio a Vandomo non v’é dubbio alcuno, che queste terre 
saranno combattute o da Navarra, o da Umena, nel qual caso non so, 
che possi assicurarmi della robba, che a questi tempi mette in pericolo la 
vita, le qual due cose toccando al mio solo particolare non mi danno 
quella molestia, che mi da il pensare a qualche accidente, che potesse 
interessar la dignita della serenitd vostra. 

(Omissis.) 

In questo punto sono gionti li Prencipi pregioni, che erano in Ambuosa 
volendoli sua maesta presso di se, che 6 quanto giudico bene espedir questa 
sera, poiche forse dimani partendo il re non vi sera pid simil commodita. 

Gratiae et cet. 
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HERALDRY OF OXFORD COLLEGES. 


In ‘ Archaeologia Oxoniensis,’ parts iii. and iv., 1893-94, were pub- 
lished ‘Notes on the Heraldry of the Oxford Colleges’ by Mr. 
Perceval Landon. These Notes in several places affect a dogmatic 
certainty which appears to me to be unwarranted by, and even 
contradictory to, the available evidence. I cite here a few cases in 
point. 

I. In ‘ Arch. Oxon.’ p. 143, Mr. Landon says: ‘ Anthony Wood 
mentions that in 1574 his father claimed and obtained exemption 
from the jurisdiction of King Clarencieux, as a member of Oxford 
University, probably as holding some elastic college appointment, 
since the university, the colleges, and their officials, only were 
privileged.’ Anthony Wood’s father matriculated, as a lad of 18, 
in 1600; so the date given may be conceded to be a slip of the 
pen for 1634. But the concluding part of the sentence perverts 
the evidence on an important point, viz. the classes of persons 
who claimed the privileges of the university. The presumption 
that ‘ privileged persons’ were only actual members or officials 
of the university or the colleges is represented as being so strong 
that there is a ‘ probability’ that Thomas Wood held some college 
appointment. But there is not a scrap of evidence to show that 
Thomas Wood ever held such an appointment, or that his title to 
‘ privilege’ was other than the fact of his being a graduate (B.C.L. 
in 1619), resident within the precincts of the university, though 
not on the college books. Anthony Wood himself certainly held no 
college or university appointment, even of the most ‘elastic’ 
description, and his name had long been ‘off the books,’ but still 
he claimed to be a persona privilegiata, e.g. in assessments for taxes, 
etc. (see his ‘ Life,’ iv. 19, iii. 319: the vice-chancellor ‘ angry’ 
because Wood was taxed by the town). 

II. Citing Twyne’s narrative of the unsuccessful attempt by the 
heralds to ‘ visit’ the university and colleges in 1634, Mr. Landon 
adds, ‘Nor were other attempts in 1566, 1574, and 1668 more 
successful.’ This is a flagrant instance of the fallacy of induction 
from a single instance: because the attempted visitation in 1634 
failed, it is assumed that the same was the case in the earlier 
years. What evidence would be necessary to establish this con- 
clusion? The absence of record in the College of Arms would 
be quite inconclusive, because it is contrary to reason to suppose 
that these records are other than incomplete. The presumption 
is the other way, because in 1634 the heralds asserted that 
there had been a visitation in 1574. And, as a matter of fact, 
there is a double record of that visitation. In some colleges in 
Oxford (e.g. All Souls’ and Lincoln), officially recognised and pre- 
served by being pasted into the college Registrum, are the parch- 
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ment certificates then issued by Richard Lee, Portcullis Pursuivant. 
In the College of Arms is the official record of this visitation (MS. 
H. 6), with thearms of the university and several colleges carefully 
blazoned, and a certificate attached in each case that this was done 
by Lee at his visitation. It is true that only some of the colleges are 
found there, but it is an easy supposition that Lee did not com- 
plete the writing out of his notes in this most elaborate way— 
there is no need to suppose that the visitation was interrupted. 
Mr. Landon has been told of the existence of the certificate at All 
Souls’, but takes upon him to assert (‘ Arch. Oxon.’ p. 156) that the 
heralds, ‘ though officially repulsed by the university,' still did some 
private work, and Master Lee has the boldness, if not imperti- 
nence, to add to his notice Now ratified and confirmed by me, 
Portcullers.’ 

III. To Mr. Landon the impalement for the second founder on 
the shield of Lincoln College (‘ Arch. Oxon.’ p. 199) is so undis- 
puted and indisputable as to require no comment: ‘vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attired or.’ But, both in his carefully 
blazoned certificate left in the college and in the equally deliberate 
copy in the College of Arms (MS. H. 6), Richard Lee? in 1574 gives 
the coat as ‘ vert, three stags trippant or.’ What reason is there 
for supposing that Portcullis in 1574 was capable of making such 
a bad blunder in his official copy of the college coat? If that were 
decisively proved, it would clearly bring into possibility of suspicion 
every statement in heraldry, for few coats can be as unmistakably 
given as these ‘ stags or.’ 

Certainly, in some notes of coats of arms in Oxford taken 
just before the great civil war it is stated that in glass in the 
college windows the coat appeared as ‘ vert, three stags trippant 
argent, attired or.’ But these notes are unofficial, the casual 
jottings of a man interested in heraldry; and in the half-century 
which had intervened the glass may have become less distinct than 
it had been. The probabilities are in favour of the older record 
as giving correctly what was known in college about the college 
arms. This further has to be remembered, that at the earlier 
date there was in existence a genuine tradition as to Rotheram’s 
family and coat, which would have served as a corrective of the 
arms painted in college. George Rotheram, elected fellow in 
1555, is noted in the college register to be ‘ consanguineus funda- 
toris ;’ and there were also John Rotheram, elected fellow in 1582, 
and Thomas Rotheram, in 1586. 

Mr. Landon says (‘ Arch. Oxon.’ p. 199) that the arms of 


‘ Who, reading this sentence, could fairly be expected to perceive that the ‘ official 
repulse ’ is a shadowy fancy of the writer, and not a recorded fact ? 

? The same blazoning is given in Faber’s engraving (circ. 1700?) of Rotheram’s 
‘ portrait.’ 
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Archbishop Rotheram (‘ vert, three stags trippant argent, attired 
or’), impaled by the ancient arms of York, are in York Minster and 
again in the parsonage of Bolton Percy, Yorkshire» Mr. Everett 
Green, Rouge Dragon, has kindly sent me a photograph of the 
same coat, similarly impaled, in the windows (I understand) of 
Sarnesfield Court, near Hereford. But here there is an assumption 
which deprives the conclusion of any logical validity. On what 
ground is this coat assigned to Archbishop Rotheram ? Solely, as 
far as I find stated, because of the coat itself, with its three stags 
(for Rotheram). But three stags are not an unusual bearing, and 
the conclusion remains uncertain until the coats of Rotheram’s 
proximate predecessors and successors in the see are all known, 
and it is thus shown that none of them bore ‘ vert, three stags 
trippant argent, attired or.’ 

Archbishop Rotheram’s name, family, and coat have long been 
matters of debate among antiquaries; and the positive statement 
of Richard Lee in 1574 that the college coat showed ‘ vert, three 
stags or’ is an important piece of evidence in the question, not to 
be passed over in silence nor to be set aside without equally positive 
evidence to the contrary. 

IV. Mr. Landon’s statements about the coat of Jesus College 
(‘ Arch. Oxon.’ p. 206) are strongly to be condemned as involving 
grave moral charges, brought forward solely on the warrant of 
assumptions. He says, in effect, that this college, having no right 
to arms, annexed the Rotheram coat from Lincoln. This implies 
that the authorities of the college ‘about the year 1590’ were 
guilty of disreputable conduct, of a particularly foolish kind. What 
is the proof of this libellous charge? None is given by Mr. 
Landon that I can discover. His statements about the Jesus 
College coat, somewhat confused (it must be admitted), may be 
tabulated thus :— 

1. The governing body of the college about 1590 took a coat of 
arms ‘without authority.’ It is plain that to establish this 
statement it must be shown that the records of the College of Arms 
contain the grant of arms to all colleges, and omit it in the case of 
Jesus College only : no such proof is even attempted. 

2. The said governing body then annexed the coat ‘ vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attired or,’ from the Lincoln College coat. 
Those who think this possible may believe it. 

8. The coat the college now ought to bear is ‘azure, three 
stags trippant or.’ How he makes this agree with his former 
statements about Rotheram’s coat he does not indicate. 

4. The college has ‘recently’ changed from its proper azure to 
vert, following the ‘ colours’ of the college. The date of college 
‘colours’ is unknown, but no one, I presume, would assign to 
the green coat of the Jesus College boat-club a higher antiquity 
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than 1820 or 1830. Yet in the eighteenth century ‘vert, three 
stags trippant argent, attired or,’ was the coat used in Jesus 
College (Gutch’s Wood’s ‘Colleges and Halls,’ published in 1786, 
p. 588). 

5. Mr. Landon gives a coat found in the margin of. the will of 
Dr. Hugh Price, founder of Jesus College. He overlooks the fact 
that this is far from proving that Price was entitled to, or even 
claimed, that coat. If such a claim is made in the text of the will, 
the fact ought to have been stated. 

The truth is that there is no evidence yet forthcoming as to the 
first appearance of the Jesus College coat, and that later statements 
of its charges are conflicting, possibly from confusion with the 
similar coat impaled by Lincoln College. The whole matter 
requires investigation in a temperate spirit with a view to discover 
facts, without inventing reasons and imagining motives. 

AnpRew CLARK. 


SIR EYRE COOTE AND THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 


Tue compilation of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is 
attended with so much labour and research that criticism of it 
should be undertaken in no captious spirit. Mistakes should, how- 
ever, be pointed out for correction in subsequent editions. This 
is more than usually needed in the case of Professor Morse Stephens’s 
article on Sir Eyre Coote, one section of which, that relating 
to the second period of his service in India, can only be described 
as a travesty of the events it professes to relate. 

The opening statement is incorrect. Coote, says the writer, 
joined his regiment, which had been raised at home for service in 
India, in 1759, at Madras. He did nothing of the sort; he sailed 
from England with it, under convoy of Admiral Cornish, and 
landed with it in Madras.’ 


The first news he heard was that the comte de Lally was threaten- 
ing the important fortress of Trichinopoly with a powerful army, and he 
at once marched south from Madras with 1,700 English soldiers and 
8,000 sepoys. 


First, it would be interesting to know what the authority is for 
the expression ‘ powerful army.’ Coote himself speaks of Lally’s 
force as ‘a detachment,’ * and we know from Lally that it consisted 
of a body of men separated from the main force, partially from 
prudential reasons and partially from necessity ;* secondly, the 
sepoys of the English army are given by Coote as 8,500.‘ 


1 Orme, iii. 534. 2 Despatch to Pitt, 13 Feb. 1760. 
3 Mémoire pour Lally. * Despatch to Pitt, 13 Feb. 1760. 
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He moved with great rapidity and took the important town of Wande- 
wash on 80 Nov. 1759, after a three days’ siege, and immediately after- 
wards reduced the fort of Carangooly. His movements had their intended 
effect, and Lally, abandoning his attack on Trichinopoly, came against 
the small English army at the head of 2,200 Europeans and 10,300 
sepoys, and at once besieged it in Wandewash. 


Nobody would suppose from this statement that, having 
completely outmanceuvred Coote, Lally cut him off from Wande- 
wash, and caused him to fight a battle to relieve it; yet that is 
what really took place. To begin with, strictly speaking, Coote 
did not take the town of Wandewash, after a three days’ siege, on 
30 November. Brereton stormed it, without a siege at all, at 
daybreak on the 27th. What Coote did take on the 80th, after a 
three days’ siege, was the fort of Wandewash—a very different 
thing, as anybody acquainted with the three attacks on the place, 
by Brereton, Coote, and Lally, will readily recognise.® Then, on 
10 Jan. Lally marched from Arcot, and made a feint in the 
direction of Trivatore. Coote, suspecting an attack on Wandewash, 
left Conjeveram and hurried off to intercept the movement. On 
the night of the 11th Lally doubled on him in the darkness, and 
made a dash with his cavalry on Conjeveram, which he looted and 
fired. Coote on hearing what had occurred marched precipitately 
back on Conjeveram. This was precisely what Lally had calcu- 
lated on. He pushed straight for Wandewash, stormed the town, 
and laid siege to the fort. And this is what the writer of the article 
actually describes as Lally marching on Wandewash and besieging 
Coote init. Again, as to thestrength of Lally’s force, the estimate 
given in the artitle is not that of Lally or that of Coote, whose- 
soever it may be. There is a generally accepted rule, that the 
effective strength of opposing armies shall be assumed from the 
estimates of their respective commanders. The strength of Lally’s 
force as given by himself is 1,350 Europeans, 1,800 sepoys, and 
2,000 Mahrattas, making him considerably weaker instead of 
stronger than Coote.® 

Having got Coote, by this time, where on his own showing he 
was not, the writer proceeds'to extricate him. ‘Coote,’ he says, 
‘closely watched the besiegers, and on 22 Jan. 1760 he suddenly 
burst out of the town, and, in spite of the disparity in numbers, 
he utterly defeated the French in their intrenchments.’ As a matter 
of fact he was making strenuous efforts to retrieve his error. 
Leaving the roads, he plunged through the Palaur, and struck 
across the open country for Wandewash. When he reached Outra- 
malore his infantry were so exhausted that he was forced to allow 
them three days’ rest, whilst he rode forward with the cavalry to 

5 Coote’s despatch to Pitt, 13 Feb. 1760; Mémoire pour Lally; Orme. 
® Mémoire pour Lally. 
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reconnoitre. On the 21st he sent back word for them to advance 
to Tirimbourg, seven miles from Wandewash ; they arrived there the 
same night. Next morning he advanced against Lally, with the object 
of forcing his way into the town. The battle of Wandewash was 
fought, and the French were defeated; but their only ‘ intrench- 
ments’ consisted of a dried-up tank on the extreme left and a small 
redoubt in their rear.” Such is the extraordinary account which 
the writer of the article has given of a campaign ending in a battle 
which he says was ‘ second only to Plassey in its importance.’ 

The siege of Pondicherry followed the victory of Wandewash. 
The writer alludes briefly to it. He chronicles the temporary 
supersession of Coote by Monson with a felicity of inaccuracy. ‘ At 
this moment,’ he says, ‘ Major the Hon. William Monson arrived 
at Madras with a commission to take command of the forces in the 
Madras presidency.’ The Monson in question was George and not 
William Monson ; William Monson was a soldier of a later genera- 
tion. He, George Monson, did not. arrive at Madras, for the 
sufficient reason that he was already in India. He had served 
under Brereton at the first siege of Wandewash, had commanded 
the second line of the English in the battle of 22 Jan., and was at 
the moment of the receipt of his new commission with the army.° 
Lastly, the ‘Madras presidency’ did not exist until the India bill 
of 1784. Monson, however, continues the account, ‘soon fell ill,’ 
and on 20 Sept. Coote reassumed the command. ‘ Soon fell ill’ is 
about as extraordinary a way of conveying the information that he 
had his leg smashed in an attack on the outworks of the town '° as 
could well be imagined. Finally, in a sentence of astonishing 
accuracy, the fall of the town is related. FREDERICK Drxon. 


* Coote to Pitt, 13 Feb. 1760; Mémoire pour Lally; Orme. 

8 Dictionary of National Biography, arts. ‘ George’ and ‘ William Monson.’ 
® Coote to Lord Barrington, 15 Oct. 1760; Orme. 

© Monson to Lord Holdernesse, 30 Sept. 1760. 
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Reviews of Books 


Primitive Civilisations ; or, Outlines of the History of Ownership in 
Archaic Communities. By E. J. Smuwcox. 2 vols. (London: Son- 
nenschein. 1894.) 


Tue spirit of historical research has the defect compensating its virtue. 
The increased wealth of material which it places at our disposal separates 
ever more and more widely not only the specialist and a public desirous 
of knowing results without processes, but even specialist and specialist. 
Yet one department may with advantage borrow from others by no means 
closely allied to it. Political economy, for example, has obviously much 
to learn from anthropology, and from legal and historical archeology, 
as to the solutions discovered by an older world or by the arrested 
civilisations of the immemorial east for the problems which, under 
changed conditions, we have to face here and now. The economist, 
however, can no longer resort, as heretofore, to Moses and Herodotus, 
directly and with little labour to the primary authorities in these fields. 
The languages in which they are couched he understands not. The 
historic setting of the facts they record he comprehends not. Even 
before the mass of secondary authorities he is helpless. If he is to mine 
at all the rich ore of the history of simpler economies, he must have 
recourse to some writer who of set purpose has laboured to mediate 
between him and those from whom he would draw. Such an effort at 
mediation Miss Simcox has made in ‘ Primitive Civilisations.’ 

The history of ownership in archaic communities would in its com- 
pleteness be that of civilisation—nay, of mankind itself—up to the emer- 
gence of modern industrial conditions. Even in its outlines it affords 
such a view of the social organisation of the elder world as gives to 
politician and economist an effective background to their subject. Much 
in the background itself needs further setting in illustrative custom, 
analogous institution, and what not. And so the purpose of mediation 
between the economist and the results of archeology, expressed in the 
sub-title, merges in the larger anthropologico-historical aim conveyed by 
the main title. Either subject manifestly calls for philosophical largeness 
of grasp, no mean degree of learning in the spheres of history, ethno- 
graphy, anthropology, law, and philology, and above all rigid faithfulness 
to authorities. All these gifts Miss Simcox manifests in a marked 
degree. Obviously in a work which surveys mankind from China in a 
volume to Peru in an appendix, and which in a single part reviews 
civilisation from Massalia to Malabar, originality would be out of place. 
Nevertheless there is material respecting Arabia from Dr. Glaser’s privately 
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circulated advance sheets, and German reviews thereon, which has been 
hitherto altogether inaccessible to the reader of English only. There are 
some striking analogies drawn between special points in diverse civilisa- 
tions, and there is some speculative ethnography. For the rest Miss Simcox 
is content to follow known authorities, such as Maspero and Revillout, and 
great names, such as Movers. And she has achieved a distinguished 
success. Whatever faults of detail specialists may find in Miss Simcox’s 
volume, in reviewing each his own department, it is certain that to the 
non-archeologist or non-orientalist, to the general reader, politician, and 
economist, ‘ Primitive Civilisations’ will offer much that is novel and 
true, and capable of quick verification. 

The great fault of the book is, we venture to think, the absence 
alike of any explicit declaration of the authoress’s degree of competence 
in the several languages and dialects of the primary sources, and of any 
critical estimate of the secondary sources. If knowledge of the primary 
is necessary for the checking of the secondary authorities, it were well 
to know how far the writer goes in such knowledge; for some skill in 
ideograms she undoubtedly has, and there is an appendix on the Accadian 
affinities of Chinese. A defect of less crucial import is lack of proportion. 
We could well spare the meagre appendix on the Inca civilisation and 
the chapter on Sparta. Miss Simcox is, perhaps, not on the safest 


ground when she becomes classical; she uses rhetra apparently as a 


plural, and talks of suffeti at Carthage. Either more should have been 
sacrificed to the comparative method—e.g. Chinese ceramics should have 
been left out—or the comparative method should have gone by the board. 
We confess to desiderate the latter course. Not much can be made even 
of such striking analogies as the antichretic mortgage customs of widely 
separated peoples, unless some ‘method of adhesions’ be employed, 
similar to that which Professor Tylor has used to such purpose. And 
Miss Simcox is at her best when, not thinking of parallels, she tells a 
history in its appropriate way. Even her account of Sumer and Accad, 
painstaking as her efforts are, does not compare with her presentation of 
Egypt. Her history of China, where there is least of analogy and most 
of straightforward narrative, is the best presentment of that curious 
civilisation ever accomplished in English. And the economist, amid 
much that is to him caviare, though not therefore to be spared, will find 
herein an economic history, which, from its record of currency expedients 
and experiments in taxation to its review of land tenure and foreign 
policy, will well repay his consideration. The Chinese seem so often to 
have missed the western solution of a problem. They seem still more 
often to have considered and rejected, somewhere in the days of the Sung 
or the Ming, the solution still approved in the west. The appendix on 
the Malabar marriage commission is an excellent ‘first vintage’ of the 
results of such a study as ‘ Primitive Civilisations ’ in its applications to 
politics. Maps, particularly a series of rough historical maps of China, 
would be an addition to the book. The index is admirable. 
HERBERT W. Buunt. 
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Chapters on the Principles of International Law. By Joun WESTLAKE, 
Q.C., LL.D. (Cambridge: University Press. 1894.) 


Dr. WESTLAKE is well known as an authority on private international 
law ; he has given us in these chapters the firstfruits of his activity as a 
teacher of public international law. His treatment of the subject is 
thoughtful and independent, but he has not taken time to work out his 
doctrines in detail or to support them by adequate references. Here and 
there his statements, though substantially correct, are lacking in com- 
pleteness and precision. Thus on p. 19 Dr. Westlake says, ‘ With us 
the law of nations has come to mean exclusively the law prevailing 
between states.’ Mr. Baron Parke, on the other hand, has told us that 
the ‘law merchant’ is a branch of the law of nations; and similar lan- 
guage might be used in describing, e.g., the rules of canon law which form 
the historical basis of the marriage law in our own and other countries. 
The most valuable and interesting part of Dr. Westlake’s book will be 
found in the pages which he has devoted to protectorates and ‘ spheres 
of influence ’ in uncivilised regions, and in the chapter on the empire of 
India. In discussing the relation of India to constitutional law it might 
have been useful to point out that British India must for many purposes 
be regarded as a group of settled colonies. When Englishmen first 
settled in Bengal and Bombay they held land under the Mogul and his 
feudatories, but they did not place themselves under Mohammedan or 
Hindoo law; they took their own law with them: and when the British 
power superseded that of the Moguls the Anglo-Indian law became a 
territorial law ; it applies to all subject persons. Native customs are duly 
respected, but they must be regarded as personal laws, operating by way 
of exception to the general law of the land. Dr. Westlake’s account of 
this matter is confirmed and in some points supplemented by Sir F. 
Pollock’s recently published ‘Tagore Lectures.’ The extension of our 
authority over the native states is explained by Dr. Westlake (p. 209) not 
as a case of conquest and cession properly so called, but as ‘a peculiar 
case of conquest, operating by assumption and acquiescence.’ These and 
other facts of the modern world may be used to illustrate the distinction 
between territorial sovereignty, as defined by international law, and pro- 
perty in land, as defined by municipal law—a distinction which Dr. 
Westlake claims to have set forth more clearly than previous English 
writers on the subject. T. RaLeicu. 


The History of Sicily. By Epwarp A. Freeman. Vol. IV. From the 
Tyranny of Dionysios to the Death of Agathokles. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1894.) 


Tus volume is yet to be followed by two more of the great Sicilian his- 
tory which Mr. Freeman had hoped to be able to complete. Worked out 
as it was his purpose that it should be, it was a gigantic undertaking 
indeed. Three volumes were needed to relate the story down to the great 
Athenian disaster and the death of the illustrious Syracusan who did 
more than any one else to bring about that disaster. A fourth covers the 
century which separates the rise of the elder Dionysios to the end of the 
baleful career of Agathokles. The fifth will carry on the story to the 
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time when Sicily passes under the dominion of Rome ; and we have then 
to leap across more than a millennium before we reach that Norman con- 
quest of which Mr. Freeman has happily left his narrative practically 
complete in manuscript. But although his work for the several parts of 
his history was for himself virtually done with the completion of the text, 
its usefulness for the reader would be seriously impaired if it were put 
before him in the shape in which the author left it. It was Mr. Freeman’s 
common practice to leave all or most of his notes of reference, and many 
of his historical and controversial notes, to be added during the task of 
revision ; and the preparation of these notes, and more especially the 
verification of references, would for any one but himself involve a very 
arduous, if not altogether baffling, labour. This heavy toil his son-in-law, 
Mr. Evans, has not hesitated to undertake, and he has discharged the 
duty not merely with unwearied patience, but with a fulness and accuracy 
which entitle him to the gratitude of his readers. In fact he has in bulk 
contributed to this book something like a fourth part of its whole matter ; 
and it is enough to say that from first to last the notes are such as Mr. 
Freeman would have heartily approved. Mr. Evans has worked for 
himself and thought for himself, and he frankly admits that he has, in 
some cases, found it necessary to make use of the notes as a vehicle for 
conveying dissent from the views expressed in the text. He is fully 
justified in adding that ‘though on the whole the work in its present 
form seems to be such as Mr. Freeman, when he wrote it, desired to set 
before the public eye, there is no part that he might not have revised or 
modified had fresh evidence bearing on the points at issue come under his 
notice.’ It is emphatically true that ‘his mind was always open to fresh 
lights ;’ and some fresh evidence of no little interest and value has been 
embodied by Mr. Evans in five supplements, the most important of which 
deal with the coinage of the elder Dionysios, and also with the coins 
which belong to the age of Timoleon, and lastly with those of Agathokles. 

The gaps left in Mr. Freeman’s narrative have been filled up by in- 
serting the necessary passages from his small ‘ Story of Sicily,’ and in a 
few places by the introduction of one or two sentences. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been altered in the text or taken away from it; and it is but in 
one or two cases that anything called for correction, among them being a 
passage which tells us that ‘ what Dorieus had failed to do Pyrrhos was 
to do for another moment, and Junius fora thousand years’ (p. 77); and 
another which, speaking seemingly of Philistos, and of Philistos only, says 
that ‘after his Gothic war he wrote anecdota ; only this time the anec- 
dota were not scandalous but flattering’ (p. 694). I can only suppose 
that Mr. Freeman was purposing in some way to compare Philistos with 
Procopius, and that he forgot to explain his meaning, or that some 
words have fallen out of the text. This passage comes from a very 
valuable appendix on the authorities for the reign of Dionysios. Mr. 
Freeman’s remarks strengthen, if there were any need to strengthen, our 
confidence in the soundness of his judgment and his ever-vigilant con- 
scientiousness. This impression is left not so much by any formal ex- 
amination of the materials for this portion of Sicilian history as by the 
way in which these materials are used. The loss of the work of Philistos 
is dwelt on with a fulness of regret which the case amply justifies. The 
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reputation of Philistos is not much less than that of Thucydides; and the 
measure of his influence over Diodoros and other later writers is brought 
out in incidental statements, which may be reasonably thought to throw 
light on the history of a time for which the evidence remaining is often as 
vague as it is meagre. Of the awful horrors which marked the siege and 
capture of Motya by Dionysios we hear a great deal. The story has all 
the vividness which belongs to the narrative of an eye-witness. Of its 
recapture by the Carthaginians we hear very little. Mr. Freeman is no 
doubt right in thinking that the difference may be accounted for by the 
hypothesis that the historian was at both times by the side of his master. 
The inference is legitimate, and in no way argues over-confidence in the 
testimony of a contemporary writer who was himself an actor in the drama 
which he narrates. 

The only ground as to which there is any fear that Mr. Freeman 
may be betrayed into such undue confidence is when he has occasion to 
refer to statements of the two great men who stand, and must always 
stand, at the head of all writers of history. Timoleon is marching with 
his few thousands against the myriads of the invading host of the Cartha- 
ginians ; and he may, Mr. Freeman rightly judges, have told his men 
that the odds against them were, after all, not so great as those under 
which the Athenians and Plataians marched to Marathon. The Cartha- 
ginians, he adds, ‘ were at least not, like the Medes on that day, unknown 
enemies whose very name was a name of fear’ (p. 321). For this state- 
ment we are referred to Herodotos, vi. 112. Now it is quite true that 
the historian in this passage speaks of the Athenians as the first of all the 
Greeks who had courage enough even to look at the Median dress and at 
the men who wore it, and that so far the very name of Mede struck terror 
into the hearts of all Greeks. But, curiously enough, Mr. Freeman forgot 
to give any hint that this is one of a few utterly astonishing and be- 
wildering statements which we come across in the pages of Herodotos. 
How Herodotos came to make this statement I do not know; but the 
plain fact is that it is not true. On Herodotos’s own showing the 
Persians under Megabates had been repulsed at Naxos, Mardonios had 
been resisted in Macedonia, the Milesins and other Greeks had held out 
bravely against Persian generals, and one large Persian force had been 
completely destroyed in Caria. Mr. Freeman, however, receives it be- 
cause it is made in the pages of an historian who was contemporary with 
many of the events which he records, and of whose honesty and love 
of truth there can be no question. So deep, nevertheless, is my sense of 
Mr. Freeman’s learning, of his exactness and his conscientiousness, and 
so heartily do I share his enthusiasm for all that promotes true freedom 
of thought and freedom of speech, that the language of eulogy becomes 
for me quite superfluous. Yet though Mr. Freeman is always absolutely 
honest, he is not, I think I may say, always consistent. We have seen 
that he ascribes the great catastrophe of the Athenian enterprise against 
Syracuse to two causes—the impracticability and folly of the scheme and 
the utter incapacity of the general who wrecked a plan which but for him 
might have been brilliantly successful. These causes are represented as 
concurrent. They are really contradictory, and the one shuts out the 
other. Is it not possible that a like blending of two different things may 
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underlie his use of the word freedom when applied to the Hellenic world 
generally ? and is it not a matter of regret that Mr. Freeman should treat 
the genuine Athenian idea of freedom and the idea of freedom put forth 
by the,Spartans as though both stood on the same level? There are, 
unquestionably, certain characteristics which broadly separate Hellenic 
from barbarous tribes; and these characteristics may reasonably be regarded 
as national. But were not Athens and Sparta in the days of Perikles 
working out two absolutely contradictory theories, which must end in the 
destruction of one or other or of both? From this point of view there is no 
coherent Hellenic body, still less anything which may be spoken: of-as 
strictly a Greek people or-nation. Yet throughout Mr. Freeman’s history 
there is a constant naming of Hellas as possessed of freedom and independ- 
ence. Asopposing the Carthaginians, Dionysios is the Hellenic champion 
(p. 65), and Greek cities which join in any action are said to be supported 
by their countrymen (p. 71). By the success of Dionysios in his first 
Punic war Syracuse is said to be saved (p. 145), although elsewhere we are 
told that under a good Carthaginian administration Greek cities might be 
as well off as under a Greek tyrant. ‘ Dionysios during his long tyranny ‘had 
on the whole dohe more against the Greek nation than for it’ (p. 239), 
although the cities belonging to this nation were as vehemently opposed 
to each other as the cities of any barbarians could ever be. Mr. Freeman 
speaks with all reverence of the great purposes of the world’s history, and 
says that if we strive to think of Agathokles as an Hellenic and European 
champion (p. 398) we shall see that character fast disappear. 

But the point is whether there was, or could be, any true political 
growth in the Dorian tribes generally. Themistokles knew well, although 
he had never formulated the proposition, that the theory which put the 
city as the final unit of society was both wrong and absurd. Perikles was 
even more distinctly conscious that the basis of Greek political life was 
altogether wrong, if the establishment of a permanent order of things was 
the purpose to be aimed at. Their convictions were shared, and shared 
enthusiastically, by the vast majority of their fellow-citizens ; and Athens 
entered on a work which was almost as warmly approved by the people of 
the cities brought under her alliance as it was by her own. The great 
undertaking of Brasidas brought out this fact with unmistakable clearness ; 
and a society which had as much right to be called ‘ Hellas’ as had the 
greatest of Dorian cities was growing up with safeguards for freedom of 
thought and speech, and for a righteous administration of justice, which 
were not known or were disregarded elsewhere. But the old eupatrids 
of Athens, whose philosophy was that of the Dorian folk generally, never 
. submitted themselves, although in numbers they formed an insignificant 
minority, to the decision of the great mass of the Athenian citizens ; and 
discontent led with them to conspiracy, which stuck at nothing. They 
had made up their minds that the existing constitution of Athens must 
be rooted up utterly, as the only effective means for destroying the great 
confederacy which had indeed been the salvation of all who had been 
included within it. And when it was overthrown what was the result ? 
The repulse of the Athenians before Syracuse was followed by a long series 
of alternations, which in the end left things pretty much as they had 
been. The one bright interval in which Timoleon appears as a leader 
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not unworthy to be compared with Themistokles and Perikles is but like 
a passing gleam of sunshine on a cloudy day ; and his work is practically 
effaced in the blood-steeped tyranny of Agathokles. The only remedy was 
the building up of a society which might continue and expand the work of 
the great statesmen of imperial Athens. But this remedy it was impos- 
sible to apply. Olynthos made the attempt; and the confederacy which 
she set up extended, like that of Athens, the benefits of law to all its 
members, compelling all to sacrifice just so much of their independence as 
was needful for the general welfare, and no more. This was enough for 
Dorian exclusiveness. The Spartans resolved, as they said, to burn the 
wasps in their nest. No better fate could be expected for a like attempt 
made by the men of Akragas in the time of Agathokles. The confedera- 
tion came to an end; and the condition of things as compared with that 
which followed the destruction of the Athenian fleet and army was not 
unlike the effect of the shot exercise of military prisons. The full develop- 
ment of Athenian polity, which was a genuine product of the Ionian mind, 
must have altered the course of European history, and may have changed 
it immensely for the better. The Dorian theory was sure to ruin those 
who clung to it; and in the case of the Hellenic tribes it led first to the 
supremacy of Macedonian kings, and then to that of Rome. It would, I 
believe, have been a great gain in the interests of historical truth if Mr. 
Freeman had more clearly recognised this distinction. 
GEoRGE W. Cox. 


Cicero and. the Fall of the Roman Republic. By J. L. StRacwan- 
Davipson, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894.) 

Mr. Srracuan-Davipson is not a whit behind any previous writer in 
admiration of his hero. He has given us a book charming to read, 
inspired by a profound study of Cicero’s own works, and by a compre- 
hensive knowledge of the best that has been written on the subject. As 
a contribution to our knowledge of the history of the period his book has 
the value which a review of well-ascertained facts by a scholar of wide and 
minute knowledge, gifted with clear insight and strong common sense, 
must always have. Even when we differ from some of his conclusions we 
have often to thank Mr. Strachan-Davidson for fresh light thrown on old 
statements, and for starting us on new lines of thought. His very partisan- 
ship gives a vigour and liveliness to the pages which a more impartial 
essay might have lacked. Still he is a partisan ; and it will be necessary 
in reviewing his work in detail sometimes to hoist a warning signal. 

To understand Cicero’s constitutional views we must remember before 
all things that under the existing constitution he had himself succeeded. 
A provincial and a novus homo, he had by sheer ability forced his way into 
the charmed circle and gained the highest honours of the state. A con- 
stitution under which that was possible seemed to him on the whole 
worth maintaining, though he was not blind to its defects and dangers. 
He had lived through the monstrous times of Marius and Sulla, and 
there was ever before his eyes the fear that some one man should again 
win sufficient support from army and people to play a similar part, and 
attempt to cure the evils of the time by the sword or by the suspension of 
the constitution. Cicero was, therefore, always alarmed lest reforms 
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should bring ugly questions to the front and hasten what they were meant 
to avert. His one panacea for the dangers and difficulties of the time was 
the ‘ harmony of the orders.’ If only the senatorial order and the equites 
would combine in the maintenance of the constitution and in putting 
down corruption, then they together would be too strong for any Catilines 
or Cesars. The interests of the two orders were, however, continually 
clashing, and when they did coincide it was precisely where corruption 
required mutual connivance. Mr. Strachan-Davidson has given a graphic 
picture of the relations between the two orders in regard to the provinces 
and the state prosecutions for malversation (pp. 33-6). The immunity from 
such prosecutions enjoyed by the equites seems to have been partly the 
result of accident. The ultimate authority in the province rested with 
the proconsul or propraetor. If the publicani were oppressive, the remedy 
lay in the proconsular court. But as between the province and the 
Roman government the only person held responsible was the proconsul 
or propraetor himself. The various laws de repetundis, therefore, only 
applied to curule officers, and the publicani, if they escaped from the pro- 
vincial courts, had nothing to fear at Rome. This worked badly when 
the juries at Rome were equites, because from an esprit de corps the 
equestrian juries were sure to be hard upon any governor who had been 
strict with the publicani. The most notorious case of this sort was that 
of P. Rutilius Rufus, ruined by an equestrian intrigue because he had 
been too honest in Asia. The immunity, again, which the equestrian 
jurymen enjoyed from prosecution for corruption arose by an oversight in 
making what we should call consequential changes in laws. Gaius 
Gracchus seems to have passed his law against the corruption of juries 
before that which transferred the right of sitting on juries from senators 
to.equites. Of course the liability to the former law ought to have been 
extended at the same time; but in the confusion, perhaps, of the last 
months of the life of Gaius Gracchus this was not done, and therefore 
the equites had gradually come to look upon this immunity as their pre- 
rogative ; and Cicero, in the passage from the ‘ Pro Cluentio’ quoted by 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson (§ 151), tries speciously to maintain that Sulla 
had ratified the principle by not including them under any law of corrup- 
tion. But of course Sulla had not done so because he restored the right 
of sitting on juries to the senators, and the equites were no longer 
involved. When, however, by the law of Pompey’s consulship in 70 the 
equites were again admitted to a third of the seats on the juries, a third 
being filled by citizens next in rank (tribwni aerarii), and only a third by 
senators, no change seems to have been made in the law of corruption 
(ne quis iudicwo circumveniretur), and therefore the equites still clung to 
their immunity. There are signs, however, that even from a strictly 
legal point of view many lawyers held them to be wrong; and at any 
rate there was a way of defeating a corrupt jury quite consistent with the 
constitution. The senate might direct a magistrate (usually a tribune) to 
bring in a bill dealing with a special case and constituting a court to try 
it. This was actually done in the notorious and scandalous case of 
Clodius’s acquittal in 61. It is necessary to recall these facts, that we 
may see clearly what price Cicero was prepared to pay for his favourite 
‘harmony of the orders,’ a piece of time-serving statesmanship which Mr. 
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Strachan-Davidson fully demonstrates, but has not a word to say against. 
‘It happened,’ says Cicero, ‘that I was not in the house when that 
decree was carried, and I perceived that the equestrian order was offended, 
though silent ; so I took an opportunity to lecture the senate, and did it, 
so far as I can judge, with much foree. The claim of my clients was 
hardly a reputable one, but I urged it at length and in a dignified tone.’ 
So an immunity, which Mr. Strachan-Davidson elsewhere rightly calls 
‘monstrous,’ and which Cicero himself heartily disapproved, was to be 
defended with solemnity by a consular in the senate, lest this precious 
object should be endangered. And when we remember that the ‘ harmony 
of the orders’ meant the unchecked pillage of the provinces and the 
defeat of justice at Rome, we shall not easily be induced to think Cicero’s 
action either wise or statesmanlike. 

The great crisis of Cicero’s life, however, on which he constantly 
rests his own claim to glory as a statesman, came in the last months 
of his consulship, when he had to grapple with the conspiracy of 
Catiline. His own estimate of his conduct is scarcely surpassed by 
that of Mr. Strachan-Davidson. ‘There appears not a single false 
step to mark from the day when Cicero detached his fellow-consul from 
Catiline to the day when he broke the back of a formidable conspiracy 
by the death of five most guilty persons.’ . .. ‘ Cicero’s action through- 
out seems, then, to have been both righteous and prudent. He never 
lost his head, though pressed by open enemies without and beset with 
traitors within the city.’ To this it may be answered that undoubtedly 
the position was one of great difficulty, but that Cicero’s solution of 
the difficulty—that of encountering lawlessness by lawlessness—was, 
and always will be, the most dangerous. Mr. Strachan-Davidson seems 
to imply in his note (p. 155) that the execution of the Bacchanalians 
in 186 might have been quoted as a precedent. But though the issue of 
a commission by the senate for a quaestio, instead of by the comitia, was 
no doubt irregular, it was partly justified by the fact that the majority of 
the persons accused were Italians, not amenable to the ordinary criminal 
law of Rome, and over whom the senate had assumed, with at any rate 
tacit consent, a jurisdiction which, though indefinite, was real. More- 
over the deliberate and careful manner in which that investigation was 
conducted, the observances of forms, and the sifting of evidence appear 
to contrast favourably with the manner in which Lentulus and the rest 
were hurried to their doom. But, letting alone the question of legality, 
was it wise? The senatus consultwm ultimum had been passed, and the 
consul was believed to be invested thereby with absolute power of life and 
death ; but, whether that supposition had any legal basis or not, it does 
not appear to have ever been acted on before, and it practically set up a 
‘ state of siege,’ in which, as has been said, any one can govern. It 
might dismay the opposition for the moment, but it would be likely to 
be some day turned upon the magistrate who so employed his powers by 
those who would better his instruction. Nor was there any such violent 
hurry. The conspirators, however guilty, were in safe keeping. Catiline 
was baulked of their expected co-operation, and the communication with 
the Allobroges for the moment was interrupted. If he were beaten in the 
field, the prisoners might have been safely brought to trial in the ordinary 
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way ; and if he were victorious over the army sent against him, the death 
of half a dozen accomplices at Rome would not keep him from her gates. 
It must be clearly understood that the whole responsibility for this is 
Cicero’s. The consultation of the senate and the taking of its sense on 
the matter gave him, as he conceived, moral support ; but the execution of 
the prisoners depended for its legality, so far as it was legal, upon his 
absoluté-imperiwm as consul, revived, as it was held, in its full autocratic 
extent by the senatus consultum ultimum. But if he did not thereby really 
free‘himself from responsibility he did manage to commit the senate to 
irreconcilable hostility to the popular party, with disastrous results in the 
future. 

In the civil war Cicero played neither a very important nor very 
digrtified- part... Under the despotism which followed Pharsalus he was 
constraizied or resolved to live a retired life, and the literary fruits of 
those quieter years -are’ carefully noted and criticised by Mr. Strachan- 
Davidson. After Caesar’s murder:he again engaged in politics with 
extraordinary vehemence, and his fierce controversies with Antony and 
his curious intercourse with Octavian once more offer numerous points of 
interest.- The catastrophe is finely described, though perhaps more briefly 
than might have been wished. But the true note is touched in the expla- 
nation given (p. 411) of the failure of the policy of the tyrannicides, that 
under the despotism of Caesar (though, in fact, the process had been coming 
on for years before it) the real power lay with the army; and the legions 
had been accustomed to take their sacramentum not to the state but 
to their commander. Cicero was again, therefore, out of his element, and 
while he thought.that he was playing the young Octavian (lawdandum, 
ornandum, tollendum) was really a piece in the game played by that miracle 
of precocious astuteness. The end was inevitable when failure followed 
such a defiance as the second Philippic, which, in spite of its noble and 
touching conclusion, one cannot help pronouncing all but unpardonable. 

One of the most agreeable and interesting features in this book is the 
description in the first chapter of the life of a country town in Italy. Not 
only is it excellently written, but it gives us one of those side-lights on 
Italian politics which are so instructive and so apt to be neglected amidst 
the greater glare and stir of imperial policy. E. 8. SnauckBures. 


Nekyia: Beitrige zur Erklirung der neuentdeckten Petrus-Apokalypse. 
Von Ausrecut Dietericu. (Leipzig: Teubner. 1893.) 


Herr Dretericn’s work on the ‘ Apocalypse of Peter’ is so very indirectly 
connected with the ordinary subjects of the Historican Review that it 
can receive only a short notice. He begins by attempting to prove that the 
newly found fragment which has been generally called the ‘ Apocalypse of 
Peter’ is not a portion of the work which passed under that name in early 
Christian antiquity, but a second fragment of the gospel. The hypothesis 
has neither probability nor argument to recommend it, and servesno purpose 
but to create a feeling of distrust for Herr Dieterich’s subtle but Teutonic 
methods of argument. The remainder of the book is devoted to the dis- 
cussion of the extremely interesting topic, what was the origin and source 
of that conception of the other world which appears in the ‘ Apocalypse of 
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Peter ’ and which thence passed into later Christian literature? The dis- 
cussion is learned and ingenious, but inconclusive. Its origin is Thrace. 
The Orphic cult which had its home there was combined with the Pytha- 
goreanism in Italy, and the two together spread eastwards. Whereas it has 
usually been supposed that theories and pictures of the other world had 
their home in the east and their sources in the mystical religions of the 
east, more particularly in Egypt, we are to believe that the legends came 
to the east from Greece. The theory does not strike us as probable, and 
Herr Dieterich’s method does not convince us. He has, however, collected 
an immense amount of material which will be of great use to subsequent 
investigators of a very interesting and difficult subject. 
A. C. Heapiam. 


Die Wahl Gregors VII. Von Cart Mirsr. (Marburg: N. G. 
Elwert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1892.) 

Die Publicistik im Zeitalter Gregors VII. Von D. Cart Mims. 
(Leipzig: J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandlung. 1894.) 


Ir is not surprising that the life and work of Gregory VII should of late 
have attracted much attention from the newer school of historical research 
in Germany. The bulk of the evidence has long been before the world, 
and the subject is one that could never fail to command interest, but it 
has generally been treated in a more or less polemical manner, and this 
fact, combined with the extraordinary copiousness of the materials, has 
stood in the way of a complete and impartial survey of the whole of the 
evidence. An adequate biography of the great pope is still a work of the 
future, but the volume produced this year by Professor Mirbt supplies a 
most important contribution to the literature on the subject. Although 
it only professes to deal with a portion of the evidence, the method of 
treatment is so careful and complete that, as far as the controversial 
literature of the period is concerned, it leaves little more fo be said. This 
literature, indeed, is so extensive—for Professor Mirbt deals with 115 
works emanating from sixty-five authors—that a thorough examination 
of it is an indispensable preliminary to a history of the period; and, 
although the task was taken in hand by Helfenstein forty years ago, 
various important discoveries that have since been made, and the advance 
of the methods of historical research, have rendered a fresh investigation 
necessary. It could not have fallen into better hands. Professor Mirbt 
has treated the subject with a completeness, an accuracy, a lucidity, and 
an impartiality that deserve the warmest gratitude from all students of 
the period. The first division of his work gives a full account of all the 
extant writings of the period that can fairly be described as Publicistik. 
In the succeeding sections the attitudes of the writers towards the import- 
ant questions of the time and their statements of facts are carefully 
examined and compared. These questions are the relations of Gregory 
to Henry IV, clerical celibacy and simony, the sacraments of married and 
simoniacal priests, lay investiture, the general relations between church 
and state, and various points of interest connected with the personal 
character of Gregory and his public life. The book concludes with a 
general criticism of the character and significance of the polemical 
literature. 
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It is impossible to review all these points in detail, but one or two 
instances may be given of the new complexion which a closer examination 
of well-known authorities gives to some of the events of the period. To 
take, for example, the proceedings of Canossa. Few historical events 
have taken a greater hold upon the imagination of medieval and modern 
Europe, and very various judgments have been pronounced on the conduct 
of both pope and king; but most writers are agreed in representing the 
scene as the very climax of the contest, the highest point of Gregory’s 
triumph, the lowest depth of Henry’s humiliation. If this, however, is a 
true representation, no contemporary writer had the slightest suspicion of 
the significance of the fact. Only six of the controversial writers, four 
of those on the king’s side and two on that of the pope, take the trouble 
to comment on the episode at all. The king’s adherents call it, indeed, a 
humilitas; but by this they mean, as the context abundantly proves, 


not a ‘ humiliation’ but ‘an act of humility.” The excommunication of . 


the king had shaken Christendom, but, as he had been excommunicated, it 
was a perfectly natural and proper thing, in the estimation of that age, 
that he should do public penance. The scene at Canossa was an edifying 
spectacle, but not otherwise remarkable; it was strictly in accordance 
with precedent. Various accusations in connexion with it, for the most 
part plainly false, are brought against the pope, especially by the writer of 
the treatise ‘De Unitate Ecclesiae.’ But no one thought of accusing him, 
as modern writers have done, of inflicting an unwise and ungenerous 
humiliation on a fallen enemy; no one suspected for a moment that 
Henry had suffered a personal indignity. Such ideas belonged to a later 
age. Asa matter of fact the king was the only person who gained by 
the transaction; his enemies were furious about it, and nothing could 
have been less'in accordance with the wishes of the pope, whose great 
scheme of sitting in judgment in Germany to decide the strife between 
the king and ‘the princes was shattered by it. Gregory, as he himself 
says, was devictus by the attitude of the king, and his only concern was 
to minimise and apologise for the event, not at all to exult init. He may, 
perhaps, be justly accused of some want of straightforwardness afterwards, 
but at the moment he probably had no choice but to act exactly as he did. 

To take another example, the interesting questions connected with 
Gregory's election as pope, which were the theme of much controversy 
during his lifetime, and which are still to a great extent unanswered, 
have been dealt with by Professor Mirbt in a separate treatise, and the 
results only are summed up in his later work. In spite of the abundance 
of contemporary evidence the facts are much in dispute. Even Gregory’s 
adherents differ fundamentally in their account of his election, some 
representing it as the result of a sudden and unexpected outbreak of 
popular feeling, others as an ordinary legal process. Here, however, there is 
little doubt that Gregory’s own representation of the facts, written within 
a few days after the event, to correspondents who were about to come to 
Rome, and who would, therefore, have no difficulty in ascertaining the 
truth, is to be preferred. And Gregory positively affirms the fact of a 
popular tumult which he himself was quite unable to withstand. The 
enemies of the pope, on the other hand, bring many and various charges 
against him. They accuse him of having thrust himself into office, of 
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having employed bribery and violence, of having broken an oath made to 
Henry III, and some add to Henry IV also, never to accept the pontificate, 
of having neglected to obtain the royal assent either before or after his 
election, and finally of having been elected at an unlawful time and in an 
unlawful manner. One weak point about all these charges is that it did 
not occur to any one to make them until three years or more after the event, 
when the conflict between the pope and the king had begun. Several 
of them are clearly afterthoughts ; others are involved in great obscurity. 
To take them in order, the accusation of having been ambitious of the 
dignity of pope is one which hardly admits of proof or disproof, and is too 
vague to be taken much account of. Even if it could be maintained that 
Gregory’s repeated and emphatic assertions of his unwillingness to accept 
his great office may have been wholly or in part insincere or conventional, 
still almost the only evidence that has been alleged of his having schemed 
for election rests on the fact that at the moment he was on friendly terms 
with several of those who were afterwards his bitterest enemies, and this 
clearly does not prove much. The charges of bribery and violence may 
be summarily dismissed ; even Gregory’s least scrupulous opponents do 
not seem to have set much store by them. The question of the alleged 
oath is a little more difficult, for the accusation was made with great 
publicity and from many quarters. But the accusers differ so fundamen- 
tally as to the time, the place, the occasion, and the purport of the engage- 
ment, and some of their statements are so plainly fabulous, that there is 
really nothing to outweigh the antecedent improbability of such an event. 
As to the royal assent, Professor Mirbt comes to the conclusion that no 
previous sanction of the election was or could have been obtained, but 
that the king did give his subsequent assent. With regard, however, to 
the actual election, he considers it to be practically certain that if ‘the 
celebrated decree of 1059 is to be regarded as binding, it was, on Gregory’s 
own showing, unquestionably illegal. He accounts for the silence of his 
adversaries in Germany during the following years, and for their sub- 
sequent failure to grasp the real point at issue, by the probability that 
the decree of Nicolas II was little known beyond the Alps, and that even 
where it was known it was ignored, as interfering with the royal preroga- 
tives. The precise method of election was a matter of indifference to the 
German court, and, as neither Henry nor any influential party was at the 
moment in a position to set up an antipope, it was no one’s interest to 
call attention to the informalities of the election. Thus Gregory obtained 
the advantage of an unchallenged tenure of office for three years. 

This rough sketch of some of the results of Professor Mirbt’s examina- 
tion of authorities does scanty justice to the completeness of his research ; 
but the fact that he has succeeded in throwing new light on two much- 
debated events may suffice to show how invaluable an assistance he has 
provided for all who wish to make a careful study of one of the most im- 
portant periods of medieval history. J. H. Mauve. 


Die Legation des Kardinalbischofs Nikolaus von Albano in Skandinavien. 
Von Dr. Ropert Breyer. (Hallea.§.: Gebauer-Schwetschke. 1893.) 


As an episode in the career of the only Englishman who ever sat in 
St. Peter’s chair, the subject of this essay has a special interest for English 
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readers. As an episode in the ecclesiastical history of northern Europe 
its importance is considerable ; and from this point of view Dr. Breyer’s 
gathering up of the evidence which can be brought to bear on it from 
northern sources is doubtless not without value. The mass of foot-notes 
which overload his pages seem, however, to contain little that is actually 
new, and he totally misses the real significance of Nicolas’s mission, as 
part of the great scheme planned by Eugene III and St. Bernard for the 
building up of national life and national government in the outlying 
states of Europe by means of a national organisation of the church. The 
main work which Nicolas was sent to do for Norway and Sweden, in 
freeing them from their spiritual allegiance toa Danish metropolitan, and 
launching them on an independent ecclesiastical career, each under a 
primate of its own—a work easily accomplished in Norway, but foiled in 
Sweden by political hindrances—has its counterpart in the work which 
John Paparo was sent to do for Ireland in the very same year, 1152. A 
lengthy discussion of many matters in which the share of Nicolas is, after 
all, probable rather than proved, might have been advantageously replaced 
by a comparative study of these two legations, whose coincidence is far 
more than one of timealone. With the earlier life of Nicolas, as told by 
English historians, Dr. Breyer deals in somewhat high-handed fashion. 
His argument against the authenticity of the name Breakspear, given to 
Nicolas by Matthew Paris, is hardly a logical deduction from the words 
of Dr. Liebermann (or rather of Sir John Evans), to which he refers (p. 5, 
note 6). His sneer at the Jeswitenmoral of Father Pfiilf (ib. note 4) is 
as irrelevant as it is uncourteous; and the statement (p. 7) that the old 
Norse tongue was in 1150 ‘still used in some districts of what is now 
England,’ with a reference to Noreen’s ‘ Altnordische Grammatik’ and 
to the German translation of Green’s ‘ History of the English People,’ 
calls for protest. The only ‘ district of what is now England’ mentioned 
by Noreen is Northumberland, of which he simply says that the Norse 
tongue ‘ has long been extinct there;’ while the words of Mr. Green— 
faithfully rendered by the translator—are, ‘His language differed little 
from the English tongue,’ and the reference of the possessive pronoun 
is to Cnut the Dane. Kate NorGate, 


Der Einfall der Mongolen in Mittelewropa in den Jahren 1241 und 
1242, Von Gustav StrakoscH-GrassMANN. (Innsbruck: Wagner. 
1893.) 


Tuts is a good instance of the thorough way in which German scholars 
work at special epochs of history. Dr. Strakosch-Grassmann attempts 
no general view of Mongol or of European history in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, as his predecessors Ohsson and Wolff did; he merely 
picks out the great Mongol irruption into Europe under Batu Khan, and 
brings to bear upon it a minute and apparently exhaustive study not only 
of all the sources previously used but of the large amount of material 
which has accumulated since Wolff published his ‘Geschichte der Mon- 
golen’ in 1872. Foot-references and admirable bibliographical indexes 
amply testify to Dr. Strakosch-Grassmann’s laborious re-examination of 
all available European sources, manuscript or printed, and his appendices 
and foot-notes show that he has exercised a sound criticism in dealing 
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with his authorities. The main defect is that his work is admittedly one- 
sided: he has made no attempt to ransack the Oriental texts and manu- 
scripts, and merely uses such Oriental data as his forerunners have 
published. On the European side, however, he has collected, as far as 
can be judged, every important source of evidence, and some of his docu- 
ments (such as the letter of the French Templar Ponces d’Aubon to Louis 
IX on the battle of Liegnitz) are now brought forward for the first time. 
To the general reader perhaps the one commonplace of history connected 
with the Mongol invasion is that ‘the valour of the Teutonic knights, 
in driving back the Mongol hordes at Liegnitz on 9 April, 1241, saved 
Europe.’ Gibbon knew better than that, but even Mr. Freeman, in his 
‘ General Sketch,’ records the defeat of the Teutonic knights at Liegnitz. 
Dr. Strakosch-Grassman, however, shows not only that the Mongols won 
a complete victory, but that there is no evidence for Pompo of Osterna or 
any other knights of the Teutonic order having been in the battle at all, 
though there was a strong array of Templars. Nor was Europe saved by 
the valour of any European army. King Wenceslaus arrived too late and 
adopted a strictly defensive strategy, and after Liegnitz the Mongols 
carried their devastating raid into Moravia. The saving of Europe was 
effected by no battle, but by the death of the great Khan Ogotay, which 
compelled a general assembly of his kindred to choose a successor, and 
thus summoned Batu to Karakorum. The maps are a useful addition to 
this valuable monograph, and the indexes are all that could be wished. 


S$. Lanre-Pooie. 


Geschichte des Deutschen Reiches wiihrend des grossen Interregnums 
1245-1273. Von Dr. J. Kemper. (Wiirzburg: A. Stuber. 1893.) 


Tx1s book gives a diligent and careful account of political events in 
Germany from the election of Heinrich Raspe to that of Rudolf of Habs- 
burg, and is sure to be useful to future inquirers into the history of that 
period. But as a ‘history’ it is disappointing. It is true the subject 
does not easily lend itself to the epic treatment. Of much of the 
history of the great interregnum only fragments have been preserved. 
Our information as to the doings, the mere movements of even the 
chief actors on the scene is exceedingly limited, or rather intermittent, 
and it is, therefore, often impossible to form a sure estimate of their 
policy and motives. But these difficulties a more practised author would 
have taken account of in laying the plan of his book. As itis, the few 
facts on which we are more fully informed stand out in undue proportion, 
while in between come disquisitions as to what probably did happen in 
the interval. These disquisitions on special points, constantly interrupting 
the connexion of the narrative, go a long way towards making much 
of the book awkward reading. In our opinion these had been better 
placed in the notes,' and we also venture to think that by adopting a 
different plan from that of following the accidental movements of kings 
and anti-kings it would have been possible to make the narrative less bare 
and broken. 


The fact is that the book under review gives the reader scarcely an 


* As also the frequent references to Bohmer-Ficker and Potthast. 
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idea of the great political significance of the thirteenth century for 
Germany. The doings of the various kings and counter-kings, of electors 
and minor potentates ; the prices the former paid for their crowns, and the 
side each of the latter took ; the time at which such a town joined such a 
party, and who attended such a diet ; all this is not in itself so important 
as the new start the general political development of Germany took during 
the period. If an account of those great political changes had formed 
the backbone of the book, all individual actions would have found their 
due place, and the enterprises of the various politicians and parties would 
have become much more intelligible. Everything depends on this, Self- 
ish as the policy of the German princes and nobles was, it had at least a 
sound basis, the grand object of all being the consolidation of their | 
territories. This was so both with laymen and ecclesiastics, and if this 2 
great movement had been well understood by the author, we should, e.g., 
not have heard the assertion that, in contrast to the lay princes, the 
bishops and abbois, in taking either the papal or the imperial side, were 
actuated by no motive but honest conviction (p. 21). This great aim 
of consolidating. and ordering their territories also explains why both lay 
and clerical princes were so extraordinarily greedy of money. Up to the 
thirteenth century Germany may be said to have had no constitution, 
properly speaking, at all; it was then that the constitution that was to 
subsist more or less for five hundred years began to form. 

The spirit of Dr. Kempf's narrative is impartial enough, but personal 
conviction (Gesinnung) plays altogether too large a part with him in 
explaining political actions. Thus the opposition of the episcopal towns 
to their bishops is ascribed to mere loyalty towards the king (pp. 81, 84). v. 
Again, we see no reason to rail at Cologne for the conditions—wiirdig 
einer misstrauischen Krémerstadt, Dr. Kempf calls them—under which 
it recognised William of Holland (p. 53, cf. p. 209). Further, in speaking 
of the unsatisfactory turn things in Germany took during Frederick II’s 
reign, too much stress is laid on his preference for Italy (pp. 102, 118, 

122, 149). The author asserts that the re-establishment of a strong and 
independent central power in Germany was certainly not impossible, had 
Frederick at all cared for such a thing (p. 112). At the same time he 
describes that emperor as a weak and irresolute man, not knowing his 
own ends and having no definite policy (pp. 9, 91). If some elder 
historians of note have propounded views regarding the policy of Frederick 
not directly opposed to those expressed by Dr. Kempf, still we cannot 
think it the business of the investigator simply to reproduce those views 
in an exaggerated manner, and without advancing solid arguments in 
their support. Altogether the author manifests rather a strong tendency 
to lecture men who probably knew what they were about.? On the other 
hand, his impartiality appears too often due to his not having arrived at 
a definite judgment as to the questions at issue. One also misses a view 
of the anarchy which, the author says, obtained in Germany during the 
interregnum. 
So much for the general character of the book. Of special points 
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consequence, As a contrast to his treatment of Frederick II, see p. 178 about William; 
also p. 157, 
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we will mention only afew. The author attempts to establish the genuine- 
ness of the letters published by Busson relating toa plan of replacing 
William on the throne of Germany by Ottokar of Bohemia (p. 157 and 
Exeurs. 4). As to this question, we may refer the reader to Professor 
Grauert’s review of Dr. Kempf’s book in the August number of the 
Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen. In another special chapter (Excurs. 1) 
the author puts forward a theory that the preserved text of Matthew Paris’s 
‘Chronica maiora’ includes additions by at least one other St. Albans 
monk, and that the trustworthiness of the chronicle would be greatly en- 
hanced if these were expunged (p. 271). The severe criticism (p. 265 *) 
of Professor von der Ropp on the policy of Gregory X must be due to a 
misunderstanding of the passage in question. F. KEvTGEN. 


I primi due Secoli della Storia di Firenze. Ricerche di PasquaLE 
VitwaRi. Vol. II. (Florence: Sansoni. 1894,) 

The two first Centuries of Florentine History. By Professor PasquaLE 
Vintari. ‘Translated by Linpa VintarI. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1894.) 


TxeE second and concluding volume of Professor Villari’s studies carries 
the history of Florence to the death of Henry of Luxemburg. It is pre- 
faced by a chapter on the relations of the family to the state, which, 
perhaps, the author would have done wisely in omitting. The subject 
has an abstract character, and necessarily conducts the reader into very 
ancient times; it thus seems out of place in what is virtually a con- 
crete and continuous history of Florence. Nor can so wide a question 
be adequately treated in an essay, although it be so long as to give a 
lack of proportion to the volume. It is true enough that the relation of 
family to state is a factor in the antagonism between the Teutonic and 
Romanic elements of Italian society, which is the refrain of these volumes, 
and that Florence is the field whereon the latter won a signal, if Pyrrhic, 
victory. Nevertheless the detail given as to the actual conditions of 
family life in Florence is but slight, and for the purposes of the second 
chapter, where the subject is important, the reader has already learned 
almost more from the description of the family groups politically asso- 
ciated in the Torri. As an appendix Professor Villari has printed the 
chronicle traditionally, but falsely, ascribed to Brunetto Latini, or rather 
the portion of it which throws light upon Florentine history, and which, 
beginning in the eleventh century, ends with the year 1297. The earlier 
section, still unprinted, is a mere analysis of Martinus Polonus, and has 
little interest ; the independent value of the chronicle may be said, in- 
deed, to date from 1131. 

Between the introductory chapter and the appendix lie three essays 
which treat of the ordinances of justice of 1293, of Florence in the time 
of Dante, and of the exile of the Whites in its relation to the ex- 
pedition of Henry of Luxemburg. In the first of these Professor Villari 
is at his best, for he has to trace a definite constitutional movement in 
close connexion with a remarkable personality, and he is, as always, 
peculiarly skilful in keeping the scales of interest level. This chapter or 
essay we should be disposed to think the most artistic of the series. It 
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is clearly shown that the ordinances and their immediate results were 
rather the completion than the initiation of a popular programme. The 
Arts had already the monopoly of government, but by making membership 
more real—that is, more professional—they blocked for a time a surrepti- 
tious avenue to office. It was easy enough in Florence to create a consti- 
tution ; the difficulty was to make administration effective. The addition 
of a gonfalonier of justice to the priors was a step in this direction. 
The ostensible government was brought into closer contact with the 
executive and with such military and police force as the republic could 
command. The podesta, as being a foreign noble, was open to the social 
prejudices of his class. It was certain that henceforth, apart from 
momentary reaction, the podesti would be the sinking and the gon- 
falonier the rising power. 

The government was rather strengthened than altered. The main 
object of the ordinances was to curb the pretensions of the nobles, 
which since their services on the field of Campaldino had become 
intolerable. They had already been excluded from the supreme magis- 
tracy ; the mutual responsibility of the family for pecuniary penalties 
incurred by its members had already been recognised ; each noble had 
already been individually compelled to compound beforehand for the 
outrage which he was tolerably certain to commit. All that the ordi- 
nances of justice did was to stiffen the regulations, raise the penalties, and 
strengthen the arm of the executive. Democratic forms are of little 
avail where there is an inveterate habit of clique or caucus. At this 
very time efforts were made to render illegal the formation of ‘rings’ or 
unauthorised associations within the several Arts. On the other hand 
Giano della Bella realised that the chief obstacle to constitutional 
government was the existence of the Parte Guelfa, with its councils, 
its executive, its far-reaching foreign relations, its financial resources, 
which could be increased at need by fresh proscriptions on the charge 
of Ghibellinism. When Giano declared that he would break up his inde- 
pendent organisation, and merge its powers in those of the signoria, he 
suggested the specific for the chronic malady of all Florentine government, 
the existence of this or that external body which was always a force more 
powerful than the constitution. 

Professor Villari shows that the ordinances were not technically the 
work of the man whose name they bear. Giano della Bella had no office 
at the time, and no share in proposing or carrying them. Yet it is not 
doubted that he exercised the necessary pressure from the street, and it 
was of importance that he sat in the first signoria which had to execute 
its predecessor’s statutes. This popular leader was a noble estranged 
from his class, so runs the story, because another noble pulled his nose. 
He threw himself, however, not so much on the suppori of the wealthier 
bourgeoisie, but on that of the tradesmen and working classes, whose 
interests were not identical with those of the popolo grasso. Resolute and 
vindictive, he was a born demagogue save for his genuine love of 
justice. This caused his fall, for he not only inveighed against the 
violence and corruption of the judicial class, but offended the most un- 
scrupulous section of his own supporters, the butchers. It was an easy 
matter for the nobles to combine against him the bourgeoisie, who feared 
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his popularity, with the lawyers and butchers, who hated his upright- 
ness. 

The fall of Giano della Bella led to some modification of the ordi- 
nances in favour of the nobles, and, indeed, their influence with the podesta 
and the capitano, who were men of their own class, and who practically 
owed their office to their selection, had rendered them in many cases 
inoperative. Partly through the agency of the Parte Guelfa, and partly 
through the social dependence of the lower classes, the nobles virtually 
controlled the government. This control might have been permanent 
but for the ineradicable vice of oligarchy, internal faction. Divisions 
were accentuated by the heterogeneous character of the noble class. 
Some had long been completely urban, while others exercised a patriarchal 
rule over wide stretches of the Apennines. Families of ancient wealth 
but citizen origin had received a brevet by traditional courtesy; others 
had been recently promoted by way of penalty for their opinions. 

The author admirably traces the course of the conflict between Blacks 
and Whites, between Corso Donati, resting on the more violent section of 
the nobility and the working classes, and Vieri dei Cerchi, who found 
support in the popolo grasso and those more moderate nobles who were 
prepared to accept the ordinances. While the Cerchi rallied round the 
constitutional magistracy, the signoria, the Donati, more military and 
more unscrupulous, found a stronghold in the palace of the Parte Guelfa. 
Internal faction was complicated by foreign politics. The contagion of 
popular institutions had infected the Roman people, and Boniface VIII, 
absolutist and ambitious, determined upon a counterstroke against the re- 
publican government. Thus the pope allied himself with the Donati, and 
overawed the whites by inviting Charles of Anjou to Florence, while the 
Cerchi resisted foreign intervention. Professor Villari confesses that this 
was a conflict of persons rather than of principles, that the names Guelf 
and Ghibelline cannot properly be applied to the contending parties ; yet 
he holds that at the moment of their defeat the Cerchi might claim, rather 
than the Donati, to represent Guelfic principles. In this we do not quite 
follow him. It is true that Corso Donati was in alliance with the nobility 
of the rural districts, lately Ghibelline, that he connected himself by 
marriage with the Ubertini, as afterwards with Ugguccione della Fag- 
giuola. Yet the control of the Parte Guelfa is, perhaps, the better test, 
and the Blacks from the first clung to the champions of Guelfism, the pope 
and the house of Anjou. The Blacks at all events professed that the 
Ghibellinism of the Whites was the cause of their hostility. The difficulty 
would seem to arise from identifying the mercantile Romanic and the 
military Teutonic elements too closely with the respective political 
factions. 

With the exile of the Whites faction by no means ended, for it broke 
out fiercely within the victorious party, and Corso Donati himself was 
in turn forced over into alliance with the Ghibellines of Tuscany. His 
death was due to a spasmodic fit of authority on the part of the signoria, 
which, however, was acting rather as the ally of the opposing faction than 
as the judge of the state. What surprises the reader most is the energy 
and capacity with which the dominant party in this faction-riven town first 
broke up the bands of exiles, and then successfully resisted the more 
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organised forces of Henry VII; to do full justice to those qualities he 
must turn to the actual documents printed by Bonaini in his ‘ Acta Enrici 
VII.’ This period of confusion would not probably attract so much atten- 
tion but for its adventitious interest in connexion with the career of 
Dante. The author naturally shows the relation of the poet’s theories 
to this episode in the eternal struggle between liberty and order. Students 
of Dante will also find interest in a long note on the vexed question of 
his embassy to Rome, and in another on the genuineness of the letter to 
the cardinal of Prato. 

The mercantile classes, the greater Arts, undoubtedly gained by the 
events here recorded. Their business was little affected by a mélée of 
nobles on the Piazza Santa Triniti, and even when the emperor besieged 
the town the gates were opened on the further side. Each successive 
proscription weakened the nobility, and the great fire of 1804, which de- 
stroyed the very éuaddc of Florence, contributed not a little to this result, 
while the sacrifice of merchandise was but momentary. The Arts, 
moreover, took positive measures in the same direction. They made their 
arm felt among the rural nobility of the distant Casentino and Mugello. 
Within the town the creation of an esecutore di giustizia in 1306 added 
some reality to the penalties of the ordinances, and it is noticeable that 
this office was closed not only to nobles, but to lawyers, whose corruption 
had proved the most serious impediment to the execution of the law. 
Mercantile law, moreover, lay outside the province of the ordinary 
judges, especially since the five leading Arts combined in 1308 to form 
the Corpus Mercatorum, a formal tribunal of commerce, which was 
shortly regulated by its own body of statutes. The nobles were, indeed, 
still indispensable for military service, but even this monopoly they lost 
on the introduction of mercenary companies. Noble families forced into 
trade and acquiring wealth found the same interest in order as did the 
bourgeois. Of the two wealthiest families of later days, the Pazzi and the 
Medici, the former were among the most violent adherents of Corso 
Donati, while the latter distinguished themselves by their cruelty in the 
persecution of the Whites. 

It is, after all, difficult to sympathise with the policy of the victorious 
mercantile class. Its motive was not patriotism, but material wealth. 
Rejecting the traditional authority of the emperor, because it was sup- 
posed to favour the nobles and the rival Ghibelline towns, it accepted the 
dominion ofa Walter of Brienne and a Charles-of Valois, of Charles and 
Robert of Naples, neighbours far more dangerous to liberty than were the 
German emperors. Victory led not to popular government, but, in spite of 
popular forms, to an oligarchy of wealth. This, while discarding the 
military virtues of the aristocracy, plagiarised its vices, its factiousness, 
and its family conceit. It would be wrong to identify the nobles of 
Florence with the so-called nobility of Venice, yet it is interesting to 
compare the political results of the exclusion of the upper stratum of 
society from government in 1293 with its monopoly of the administration 
at Venice from 1296. 

The first volume of this book has in the original received full treatment 
in this Review (vol. ix. 852-858). Professor Villari is singularly for- 
tuna‘te in-his translator: Signora Villari adds to independent literary 
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gifts a competent knowledge of constitutional technicalities, the .stum- 
bling-block on which translators too often trip. She has done wisely 
in leaving official titles for which there is no English counterpart in the 
original Italian, adding at the first occasion on which the terms are used 
a short explanation or paraphrase. A brief glossary would have been an 
additional convenience. In translating from Italian into English it is 
extremely difficult to avoid a tone of artificiality or sentimentalism. 
This English version is, however, almost invariably simplicity itself, 
and is in this respect, perhaps, the most successful of Signora. Villari’s 
translations. We confess to having had doubts as to whether this series 
of lectures were not too technical for the English public, but we are 
disposed to think that in their new garb they will find favour with all 
who have an intelligent interest in Florence and her history. The book 
is profusely illustrated. It is at once pleasant and painful to be reminded 
of the Mercato Vecchio, now supplanted by the abomination of vulgarisa- 
tion. The numerous plates representing Roman and Etruscan antiquities 
seem somewhat out of proportion to the importance of Florence in 
ancient history ; there are many Tuscan sites—San Miniato dei Tedeschi, 
for instance, with its imperial keep—which would have added reality to 
the tale of the contest between Guelf and Ghibelline. E. AnmstTrRonG. 


Social England. Edited by H. D. Trams, D.C.L. Vol. Il.—From 
the Accession of Edward I to the Death of Henry VII. (London: 
Cassell & Co. 1894.) 


THE first volume of this rather ambitious attempt to secure a comprehen- 
sive ‘ record of the progress of the people’ by the method of collaboration 
was subjected to some severe strictures in our last volume,! on the score 
of certain inaccuracies and inadequacies. These were held to be largely 
traceable to the choice of an editor who, with many general qualifications 
for the position, hardly possesses that intimate acquaintance with medieval 
English history which would have enabled him to exercise a sufficient 
check upon his contributors. Where the conditions under which such a 
work as this is published do not in every case permit the selection of 
contributors who are acknowledged authorities on the subjects with which 
they have to deal, it is all the more necessary that the editor himself 
should be a trained historian abreast of the latest advances in historical 
studies. The present instalment is much freer from the defects referred 
to. Their number, however, remains more considerable than it ought to be. 
Richard of Cirencester is kept in countenance by Matthew of Westminster, 
and Flodoard figures as an authority for the state of the English navy in 
the fourteenth century. One contributor sketches (p. 266) the travels of 
‘our own Englishman’ Sir John Maundeville, with a faint reminder that 
‘it has been doubted whether he ever existed,’ which we suspect the editor 
to have inserted in order to reconcile him with Mr. Beazley (p. 356). In 
the list of authorities there is no mention of the valuable chronicle of 
Galfrid le Baker of Swinbrook, and Sir Thomas de la Moor appears as the 
author of a life of Edward II, without a hint that the ‘ Vita et Mors’ 
attributed to him is in all probability nothing more than an excerpt from 
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Baker. The rich store of French materials for the history of the Hundred 
Years’ War might have been more fully indicated ; Mr. A. L. Smith, we 
notice, still speaks of the battle of Chatillon, though Mr. Oman elsewhere 
uses the correct Aquitanian form Castillon. The editor, again, should not 
have allowed a well-known statement about the number of the Lollards to 
be attributed on p. 158 to Walsingham and on p. 290 to Knighton. Liége 
was not in Hainault (p. 52), nor can Cleobury Mortimer be described, 
without some danger of misleading the reader, as near the Malvern Hills 
(p. 225). Mistakes of this kind, trivial enough in themselves, and such 
uncorrected printer’s errors as ‘ Wilkins’ Consilium Magnum Britannicum ’ 
and Barnard’s (for Baynard’s) Castle point to imperfect editorial over- 
sight. But, after all, they do not seriously mar the usefulness of this 
volume. Most of the writers have some claim to be considered as 
specialists on the subjects treated by them, and with one exception none 
of them falls conspicuously below the level which we have a right to ex- 
pect in a work that purports to summarise the latest results of historical 
scholarship. Nothing better could be wished than Professor Maitland’s 
most interesting account of the origin of the ‘bar’ and the relations of 
that ‘ ungodly jumble’ the common law to the constitution and the court 
of chancery. Mr. Oman in explaining the victories of Crécy and Agin- 
court, Mr. Poole in dealing with Wycliffe and the Lollards, Dr. Creighton 
in tracing the history of the Black Death, and Mr. Beazley in recounting 
the scanty beginnings of English discovery and exploration, all speak with 
acknowledged authority on their respective subjects, and leave little or no 
scope for criticism. The growth of English commerce and commercial 
policy finds very competent exponents in Mr. Hubert Hall and Mr. 
Hewins. But does not the former come near to a confusion of ideas when 
he refers to the merchants of Aquitaine as representing the colonial 
interest of England? The only objections we would take to Mr. Hughes’s 
articles on architecture and the related arts are that the fine effigy of 
Brian Fitzalan in Bedale Church should not have been omitted in an 
account of monumental sculpture in the first half of the thirteenth 
century, and that the perfect example of the Edwardian manor house, which 
can still be seen at Stokesay, in Shropshire, is ignored by him. He may be 
pardoned for still believing in the story of Queen Eleanor sucking the 
poison from her husband’s wound (p. 52). 

In thoroughness and accuracy the sections on English literature by 
Dr. Frank Heath will bear comparison with any in the book, but they 
suffer somewhat by being thrown into a form hardly in keeping with the 
rest. The other writers have kept in mind that'they are not addressing 
themselves to an audience of specialists, and have all struck with more or 
less success the right narrative note. But Dr. Heath misses the happy 
mean between frothy superficiality and the conscientious heaviness of the 
Handbuch. He interrupts the flow of his narrative by foot-notes on 
points scarcely within the scope of a work like this, and by metrical 
analyses full of highly technical terms, such as anakrusis and rime couée, 
and unintelligible in the absence of illustrative examples. A critic of 
literature too ought not, perhaps, to speak of ‘ beautifying middle English 
poetry’! The perfunctory sections on ‘Social Life,’ by a writer who 
wisely remains anonymous, are unworthy of their position. They are 
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disorderly in choice and arrangement of matter, repeat what has been 
more properly and more accurately given elsewhere, and are based upon 
no real acquaintance with contemporary evidence. The writer’s calibre 
may be judged from his referring to ‘Matthew of Westminster’ and 
‘ Holinshed (quoting Nicolaus Trivet).’ Of course he follows Froissart in 
ascribing the institution of the order of the garter to 1344. It ought to 
be said, however, that, from whatever reason, the first of the three articles 
under this rubric is much the most unsatisfactory. 

Where so many hands have been at work repetitions accompanied by 
divergencies of view must be expected. Two almost diametrically opposite 
opinions on the vexed question of the condition of the labourer in the 
fifteenth century are expressed in the space of twenty pages, while a third 
writer comes to the conclusion that ‘there are statistics enough to bear 
out either view ’ (p. 413). Mr. Corbett, by the way, in quoting the con- 
temporary story of the humble origin of the Paston family as an illustra- 
tion of the possibilities of rising in the world enjoyed by members of the 
agricultural class, with a warning that it comes from a hostile source, does 
not seem aware of the rebutting evidence of the Paston archives printed 
by Mr. Worship in the fourth volume of the ‘ Norfolk Archeology.’ Three 
separate meritions of the expeditions of the Cabots seem superfluous, the 
more so that they do not entirely agree with one another. Speaking 
generally, however, unity of treatment has been secured in a very satis- 
factory degree. This is greatly assisted by the terse and pointed summaries 
of the political history supplied by Mr. A. L. Smith, who unites a keen 
eye for salient features with the power of presenting them in a fresh and 
interesting way. We have noticed in his articles a few errors of detail of 
no great importance. Thomas of Lancaster was not executed in Pontefract 
Castle (p. 9), but on the little hill to the north of it, on which a church 
was built in honour of the martyr and which is still called St. Thomas’s 
Hill. It is going too far, again, to say that Richard II, after dismissing 
the appellants in 1389, ‘ soon recalled them to power’ (p. 155). They were 
restored to the council, it is true, but none of them except Nottingham 
henceforth enjoyed high office or the real confidence of the king. In the 
account of the battle of Towton (p. 308) the statement of a retainer of 
the house of Norfolk, who wrote in the sixteenth century, that the arrival 
of the duke and his men decided the battle, ought not, perbaps, to be im- 
plicitly accepted. Lord ‘ Manley’ of course should be Lord ‘ Mauley.’ On 
p. 313 Mr. Smith seems to have forgotten that the elder branch of the 
Nevilles, which held the Durham lands of the house, was not Yorkist but 
Lancastrian in its politics. The Cornish rising under Henry VII was in 
1497, not in 1495 (p. 450). Some of the other writers are not always very 
happy in their references to general history. Mr. Clowes, for example, 
shows that he has hardly grasped the real position of the unfortunate 
Henry VI when he describes him as ‘neglecting his navy and seamen, 
and disgusting the merchants by his lawless treatment of them’ (p. 841). 
In his useful articles on the universities Mr. Blakiston repeats the old 
assertion that Archbishop Chichele, who founded a college at Oxford for 
the peace of the souls of those slain in the French wars, had himself en- 
couraged them. This is by no means clearly proven. His reference to 
the ‘learned and wnfortunate Tiptoft’ too seems to do more than ‘ustice 
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to ‘the Butcher.’ On the other hand the under-side of English political 
history in this period, without which that history presents so many diffi- 
culties, has never been given with such variety and fulness. As far as 
this volume is concerned the promise of the title-page is on the whole 
satisfactorily redeemed. It might have been better, but it is still good. 
James Tarr. 


Calendar of Patent Rolls, Edward II, Vol. I. a.v. 1807-1318. 
(London: H.M. Stationery Office. 1894.) 


THE publication of the Calendars of Patent and Close Rolls is proceeding 
with all the rapidity which one could hope for. The contents of the 
first volume of the ‘Patent Rolls of Edward II’ are, of course, very 
miscellaneous. Many entries relate to Peter de Gavaston ; thus in 1810 
he receives a pardon ‘for the death of Thomas de Walkyngham, of the 
county of York, and for all other felonies and trespasses with which he 
has been charged’ (p. 277). There is much information abont the lands 
of the Templars ‘ which for divers causes are in the king’s hands.’ In Hert- 
fordshire the king’s agents for the estates of the Templars met with resist- 
ance, and many entries refer to a riot in the town of Baldock (p. 586, &c.) 
The disturbed state of the country may be plentifully illustrated from 
these records; many complaints are made of organised disturbances 
in the towns, as at Bury St. Edmunds and Norwich; Winchester was 
declared to be suffering from a system of black-mailing (p. 534). The 
rolls throw much light on the victualling of the army in the Scotch war ; 
Italian merchants were among the contractors (pp. 498, 500, 501, &c.) 
On p. 508 we have apparently an instance of land being bought at five 
years’ purchase. The early endowment of Stapledon Hall by Richard de 
Stapeldon, which Mr. Boase mentions in his history of Exeter College, 
Oxford, is found in these rolls (p. 504). 

Mr. Handcock seems to have done the calendaring work very 
thoroughly; the entries, so far as I can test them, are complete and full. 
Of course it is impossible to include everything in a calendar ; ¢.g. the roll 
itself (1 Edw. II, parti.) calls Walter Jorz, archbishop of Armagh, a friar 
preacher; this is omitted in the Calendar. The volume is almost 
entirely free from misprints ; those which I have noted are unimportant— 
p. 541, ‘ Scholistica ;’ p. 694,‘ Rhuddan.’ Similar praise cannot, however, 
be given to the index. An entry relating to the Augustinian friars on 
p. 345 is not noticed in the index under‘ Augustinian’ or ‘ Friars.’ The 
entry under ‘ Colchester, Friars Minor, 208’ is wrong; it should be 202. 
Similarly ‘ Chichester, Friars Preachers, 269,’ is wrong; it should be 268. 
Under ‘ Kerdif’ we are told to ‘see Cardyf:’ there is no such entry ; it 
should probably be ‘ Kaerdif.’ Again, under the heading ‘ Templars, in 
Ireland,’ pp. 192, 267 should be added; under ‘ Templars, inquisitors,’ 
p. 218 should be added; and perhaps others. If the references under 
these special headings are incomplete they are misleading. It is, how- 
ever, in the arrangement of the entries relating to the friars that the index 
is atits worst. At first sight it would seem as if they were all grouped 
systematically under the main title ‘Friars,’ with the sub-titles ‘ Augus- 
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tinian,’ ‘Carmelite,’ &c. This, however, is deceptive. All the orders are 
not included; the Friars of the Penance are not mentioned under 
‘Friars,’ but only under ‘ Penitentia.’ Why should one entry about the 
Franciscans appear under the heading ‘ Friars, Minors’ (p. 135) and 
another under ‘ Minorites’ (p. 597)? Under ‘Friars’ there is no cross 
reference to ‘ Minorites,’ nor under ‘ Minorites’ to ‘Friars.’ Similarly 
some references to the White Friars come under ‘Friars, Carmelites,, 
others under ‘ Carmelites.’ In neither case are cross references given. 
Thus under ‘ Friars, Carmelites ’ we are told to ‘ see Northampton.’ One 
would naturally conclude that this was the only convent of White Friars 
mentioned. Under ‘ Carmelites,’ however, we are told to ‘see Boston 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Northampton, Oxford.’ Now at last one might hope 
to have references to all the notices of Carmelites. In my private notes, 
however, to Pat. Roll, 8 Edw. II, I find a reference to the Carmelites of 
Drogheda. This is indexed only under Drogheda. A precisely similar 
case is that of the Augustinian Friars of Lynn. Even, therefore, sup- 
posing the index to be complete, supposing all the entries to be indexed 
under some heading, any one working at the history of the friars could 
not be certain of having found all the references to them in this volume, 
until he had looked up in the index every town in which any house of 
friars was established. I need not point out the enormous waste of time 
which this involves. Mr. Handcock in this matter has merely followed a 
number of bad precedents; but it is high time that the record office 
should adopt some uniform system in the compilation of indexes. 

A. G. Litre. 


Geschiedkundige opstellen, aangeboden aan Robert Fruin bij zijn aftreden 
als hoogleeraar aan de rijksuniversiteit te Leiden. (’s Gravenhage: 
Martinus Nijhoff. 1894.) 


Tuts is a volume of essays dedicated to the well-known Dutch historian 
Fruin on his retirement from his professorship at the university of Leyden. 
All the contributions which it contains, with one exception, are devoted 
to subjects bearing upon the history of the Netherlands, and several ot 
them, dealing as they do with matters of local and limited interest, offer 
little attraction to the general reader. An exception should be made in 
favour of P. L. Muller’s essay entitled ‘ Netherland and Switzerland: an 
Historical Parallel.’ This writer has lately published a series of papers in 
Fruin’s Bijdragen upon the history of the separation of the northern 
and southern Netherlands, and his studies on this subject probably led 
him to compare from a constitutional point of view the history of the rise 
of the Dutch and the Swiss republics. There is nothing really new or 
striking in the historical parallel that he has drawn, but old facts are pre- 
sented in such a way as to lay correct emphasis on the marked dissimilarity 
in the development of the two countries. He points out that the beginnings 
of the Swiss confederation have nothing in common with the history of 
the Netherland provinces when united under the sway of the houses of 
Burgundy or Habsburg, and that only with the revolt can a comparison 
be fairly made. And yet, despite of the superficial resemblance between 
the ‘Unie van Utrecht’ and the ‘ Stanser’ Verkomnis,’ on what different 
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lines does the history of the United Provinces run from that of the sister 
republic! In Switzerland there was no predominant partner, like the pro- 
vince of Holland in the northern Netherlands, no ruling family with the 
traditions and authority of the house of Orange, no world-wide commerce, 
no colonies, no position which provoked and entailed international en- 
tanglements. All these things inevitably led to a far closer tie between 
the constituent members of a great maritime power and the loosely con- 
nected cantons of a federation formed for self-defence by a number of 
small states differing in race, language, and laws, and sometimes sepa- 
rated from one another by impassable mountain barriers. Mr. Muller 
(p. 12) draws attention to the early history of Groningen, which bears in 
many respects a strong likeness to that of Bern. Both of these towns 
rose to greatness under the sway of a limited burgher aristocracy, and 
both brought into submission a large surrounding district. But again 
with a difference. The supremacy of Bern was too firmly established to 
be disturbed either by internal changes or by external assaults, and 
though shorn of a portion of its conquests, it still gives its name to the 
largest of the Swiss cantons, and is the federal capital of the Swiss 
state. Groningen already, before the close of the sixteenth century, had 
fallen from its high estate, the story of its decadence being told by Pro- 
fessor Blok in the second essay of this volume. 

An account by Mr. H. C. Rogge of the diplomatic conduct of Frangois 
van Aerssen in 1606 is a real contribution to the history of the compli- 
cated and involved negotiations which preceded the conclusion of the 
twelve years’ truce. The part played by this very able and somewhat 
unscrupulous diplomatist and statesman in influencing and directing the 
policy of the United Provinces during a period of some forty years can 
scarcely be over-estimated. Mr. Rogge shows that Aerssen, then envoy 
of the republic at Paris, paid a visit to the Hague in 1606 upon a secret 
mission from Henry IV, which he concealed from Barneveldt, to sound 
certain leading people at the Dutch capital as to what the states would 
be prepared to offer the French king in consideration for his aid, and 
more especially as to whether they would offer him the sovereignty. The 
facts here revealed throw fresh light upon the story of the negotiations as 
told by Motley.' 

Of the rest perhaps the most interesting essay is a critical discussion 
by Mr. M. 8. Pols of the age and authenticity of the so-called ‘ Annales 
Egmundani,’ in which the writer strives to controvert the views of Pertz 
and Richthofen. This discussion has an interest to English readers from 
the fact that the manuscript with which it deals is in the British Museum.? 
Mr. Pols appears to have satisfactorily established his contention that a 
monk of Egmond in the twelfth century found in the library of his 
monastery an historical writing treating of the history of Holland in the 
period 790-878, and that he took it in hand and completed it, so as to make 
it run continuously from 640 to about 1176, the last portion being the 
authentic narrative of an eye-witness, or at least contemporary, of the 
events described. Afterwards it was continued by other hands to the year 
1205. This narrative thus worked up, and now to be found in the manu- 


1 Unit. Neth. iv. c. 46. 2 Cottonian. Tib. C. xi. 
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script above mentioned, forms, in the judgment of Mr. Pols, the foundation 
and chief source of the later ‘ Chronicon Hollandiae.’ 


GEORGE EDMUNDSON. 


State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, Anno 1588. 
Edited by Jonn Knox Lavuauroy, M.A., R.N., Professor of Modern 
History in King’s College, London. 2 vols. (London: Navy Records 
Society. 1894.) 

Tue full history of the Spanish Armada has yet to be written, but 

material is rapidly being accumulated which will make the task of writing 

it a possible one in the near future. The collection of Spanish papers 
relating to the disaster published by Captain Don Cesareo Fernandez 

Duro, of the Spanish royal navy, was a very valuable contribution to our 

knowledge of the subject, and the publication in these volumes of the 

English state documents telling the story of the preparations on the 

English side, and giving the official accounts of the eight days’ fight in 

the Channel, is another distinct step in advance. The special professional 

knowledge of the sea possessed by the editor enables him to throw much 
new light upon the bearing and significance of the papers dealing with 
naval details, and it will be hard to praise too highly the latter portion 
of his lengthy introduction, in which the equipment, armaments, and 
movements of the respective fleets are discussed and criticised. The 
early portion of Professor Laughton’s introduction, however, suffers 
greatly, although perhaps naturally, from the limited view taken of 
the great events that led up to the Armada. It is, perhaps, inevitable 
in compilations made under the auspices of sectional or professional 
societies that a tendency should be exhibited to magnify the importance 
of the interests which the particular society represents, and to make them 
the pivot upon which all events in the world turn ; but nothing surely is 
to be gained, in an historical work of so much importance as this, edited 
by a competent scholar like Professor Laughton, by so entirely effacing 
the sense of proportion as to attribute the attempted invasion of Eng- 
land in a great measure to the defeat suffered by Drake and Hawkins 
at the hands of the Spaniards at San Juan de Ulloa (not de Lua, as Pro- 
fessor Laughton has it) in 1568. Professor Laughton says : ‘ Much of the 
nonsense that has been talked grew out of the attempt, not unsuccessfully 
made, to represent the war as religious; to describe it as a species of 
crusade instigated by the pope, in order to bring heretical England once 
more into the fold of the true church. In reality nothing can be more 

inaccurate. It is, indeed, quite certain that religious bitterness was im- 

ported into the quarrel, but the war had its origin in two perfectly clear 

and wholly mundane causes. The first and chief of these was the ex- 
clusive commercial policy adopted and enforced by the Spanish govern- 
ment in respect of its West Indian and American settlements.’ And 
then follows an account of the depredations of Drake and Hawkins in 
revenge for their punishment in 1568. ‘The other and perhaps equally 
valid reason was the countenance and assistance which had been given by 
the English to the king’s rebellious subjects in the Low Countries.’ 

I am not in the least likely to underrate these facts as exacerbating 
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influences, but it is surely running counter to ascertained knowledge 
to represent them as prime causes. The germs of the war, in fact, 
were engendered before Spain had a fixed colonial policy at all, and 
long prior to any rebellion in the Netherlands against the house of 
Burgundy. For centuries it had been the traditional policy of the house 
of Burgundy to hold fast to its alliance with England, as a counterbalance 
to the close connexion of France and Scotland. Elizabeth was forced, 
by the very circumstances of her birth, to throw in her lot with the 
reformers; and it was clear to Philip—nay, even to Charles V and 
above all to Simon Renard—before Elizabeth’s accession, that unless 
she could be married to the duke of Savoy, brought into the church, 
and made a fit ally for catholic Spain, in the event of her accession, an 
entire rearrangement of the balance of power and traditional combinations 
of Europe would take place, in which Spain would find herself bereft of 
her old ally, face to face with the growing power of protestantism the 
world over, and forced into an inferior position, or an alliance with her 
unstable and detested secular rival, France. A bolder and abler man than 
Philip would have taken the inevitable step to prevent this years before. 
For nearly thirty years he tried to avoid war, by marriage negotiations, 
treachery, meekness, threats, bribery of councillors, and other means, 
hoping that the accession of Mary Stuart, whom he had gained over, would 
enable him to renew his alliance with a catholic England without an appeal 
toarms. But for ail those years it was evident to every one that Spain 
must, by fair means or foul, restore her close connexion with England or 
sink under the forces arrayed against her, The only real chance of 
doing it was that protestantism should be crushed in England as well 
as in the Low Countries; and from the first day of his reign Philip’s 
wisest councillors told him so, but he was too great a craven to 
take their advice. The third volume of the ‘Calendar of Spanish 
State Papers of Elizabeth at Simancas and Paris,’ now in the press, 
will lay bare for the first time the extraordinary series of intrigues 
by which Sixtus V was led to contribute a million ducats to the cost of 
the Armada, For him, at all events, the invasion of England was 
veritably a crusade, and although it may well be that Philip's motives 
were quite mundane, he undoubtedly sought to gain them, in the first 
place, by forcing catholicism on the English nation, asthe only possible 
means of having England on his side, which was necessary for the welfare 
of his cause. On the other hand Elizabeth’s aid to the prince of Orange 
and the French protestants arose—like her own adoption of the re- 
formed faith—from the knowledge that unless the enemies of Spain 
were rendered strong she would be forced into an alliance under con- 
ditions which would have denied her own right to reign, and have made 
her—what she would never have consented to become—a mere puppet 
in the hands of Philip. Professor Laughton all through seeks to dwarf 
the religious element in the struggle, but in fact the whole question, with 
all its vast, far-reaching consequences, turned upon that one point, Was 
England to be catholic or protestant ? 

When Professor Laughton comes to the Armada itself he is a much 
safer guide. He points out how great was the contempt of such men as 
Drake, Hawkins, and Winter for the sea power of Spain, and how much 
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landsmen have exaggerated it. In this he is right. The Spanish veteran 
infantry was the best in the world, but, notwithstanding the boasting of 
the ignorant—notwithstanding the prowess of such men as Pero 
Melendez, Pedro de Valdés, and the marquis of Santa Cruz—Philip’s 
responsible advisers, years before, had warned him of his powerlessness at 
sea. Professor Laughton will find this curiously confirmed in a long 
manuscript report from Captain Luis Cabreta to Philip, dated Lisbon 1582, 
in the British Museum (Add. MS. 28420), in which the writer points out, 
almost. vehemently, how utterly inadequate are his means of coping with 
England at sea. He tells him that he cannot even protect his own coasts 
from invasion, and that he is totally unprovided with all naval requisites, 
especially seamen and gunners, who are needed most of all, ‘as without 
them nothing can be done.’ He says that it is all very well for people to 
boast of the king’s hundred galleys, but they are costly and wellnigh 
useless fair-weather boats. ‘ Only,’ he says, ‘let me have money to build 
fifteen ships of the new invention, and a hundred galleasses, and you shall 
be for ever supreme at sea, as youareonland.’ But Philip had no money 
to spare, and the ships of ‘the new invention’ were never built. Long 
before this even a Portuguese spy in England, named Antonio Fogaca, 
writes (1574) to Requesens in the Netherlands begging him to warn Philip 
of the build and tactics of the English ships. He says the queen’s ships 
are ‘ powerful vessels, of from 400 to 700 tons burden each, with very little 
top hamper and very light, which is a great advantage at close quarters. 
They carry much artillery, the heavy pieces being close to the water.’ 
He says, ‘If the fleets came to hostilities the ordnance flush with the 
water line should be discharged broadside on, so as to cripple their hulls 
and confuse them with the smoke. This is their own way of fighting, as 
I have many times seen them do it to the French, thirty years ago.' I 
advise his majesty to be beforehand with them, and at once to send 
to the bottom all the ships they bring against him.’? But gallant 
old Santa Cruz would not adopt these newfangled notions, and when 
Strozzi allowed his fleet to be grappled with and destroyed in the 
old way at the Azores, all attempts to introduce ships ‘of the new 
invention’ into the Spanish fleet seem to have been abandoned. All this 
was well known to English seamen, who had learnt from experience how 
much more handy were their craft than those of the Spaniards, and how 
much nearer they could sail to the wind. A letter of advices from London 
to Mendoza in Paris says : ‘Drake’s sailors boast most inordinately of their 
prowess, and say their intention is, if it should be true that a fleet of 
ours should come hither, to go out with a strong force of ships, meet it 
at sea, and give it battle. They are so puffed up that they say one of 
their ships is worth three of ours, and they will be able to destroy a 
fleet of 800 sail of ours with sixty sail of theirs.’ * 

Professor Laughton appears somewhat to confuse the exact course 
of the events which immediately preceded the first engagement, and, 
as I believe, misconstrues Philip’s intentions as to the movements 
of his fleet. In the Paris Archives Nationales will be found a letter 
from the king to Parma, dated 4 Sept. 1587 (which will be published in 


) At the battle off Spithead, 1545. ? B.M. Cotton MS., Galba, C. v. 
® Paris Archives Nationales, 13 Oct. 1587. 
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the fourth volume of my ‘ Calendar of Spanish State Papers of Elizabeth ’), 
in which he lays down most precisely the orders he has given to Santa 
Cruz. He is to go straight to Margate and protect the passage of 
Parma’s troops across the Channel, and he is on no account to allow 
himself to be diverted from this course until he is in touch with Parma 
himself. These orders were afterwards repeated to Medina,‘ and although 
they were subsequently somewhat modified, allowing greater liberty of 
action under certain circumstances (which did not occur), the main in- 
tention of the king was always the same—namely, that Medina was to 
avoid an engagement, if possible, until he had joined hands with Parma. 
Contemporary Spanish evidence seems almost unanimous in stating the 
following to have been the real course of events. On Friday, 19 July (0.8.), 
the Armada sighted the Lizard at four o’clock in the afternoon. On the 
same day a council of war was called by Medina on his flag ship, at which 
the orders he had from the king were communicated to the commanders. 
Strada, in ‘De Bello Belgico,’ gives an account of this council, and, although 
we may well disregard the long speeches he puts into the mouths of 
Recalde and others, it is undoubted that the experienced seamen of the 
fleet were much annoyed to find that they were to sail up the Channel to 
the Straits of Dover, leaving Plymouth, and perhaps the English fleet, 
behind them untouched. They so far prevailed upon Medina as to make 
him write to the king on the same day, or early next morning, saying 
that he was in entire ignorance of the whereabouts of the English fleet, 
and must so far disregard orders as to stay off the Isle of Wight until he 
heard from Parma, rather than venture up the Channel in uncertainty. 
At one o’clock on Sunday morning one of the pinnaces brought in four 
Falmouth fishermen, from whom they learnt, for the first time, that Drake 
and Hawkins, with the English fleet, had sailed out of Plymouth and 
were now off the Sound waiting for them. Previously to this Medina 
knew nothing of the movements of the enemy, and consequently the 
blame often laid upon him for his supposed refusal to take Plymouth after 
he had been told it was undefended is undeserved. At five o’clock on 
Sunday morning, 21 July, the first English vessels were seen from the 
deck of the ‘San Martin,’ and the whole fleet was soon in sight. The 
duke’s intention still was, doubtless, to push on and avoid an engagement 
until the officer whom he had sent the previous day to the duke of 
Parma should come back with the reply. The first shot was fired by the 
English at about nine o’clock, and it soon became evident that the 
superior build and qualities of the English ships, and the greater skill of 
the seamen, would make it impossible for Medina to avoid an engagement 
in self-defence. The story of the next few days’ fighting, from a naval 
point of view, is admirably told by Professor Laughton, although the 


accounts given of it in the state papers themselves appear to be rather’ 


meagre. 

The papers in Professor Laughton’s second volume are perhaps even 
more interesting than those in the first, since they give a more general view 
of events and contain the statements of many of the Spanish prisoners, that 
give us a glance at the other side of the picture. One of the results of 


* The king to Medina Sidonia, 1 April 1588 (Duro 
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the publication of these records is to explode the old tradition that the 
Armada was scattered and defeated by a heaven-sent storm. From the 
first the Spanish ships, towering and unwieldy, were hopelessly over- 
matched by the handy English ships of the ‘ new invention’ and the 
superior seamanship of the English sailors. The Spanish commanders 
were puzzled by the ability of the English vessels to ‘walk round’ 
them and avoid grappling. The Spaniards at first began to boast that 
the English were afraid of them and ran away, but soon their boasting 
gave place to dismay and disorganisation when they saw that their ships 
were being sunk and disabled one after another, whilst the English 
vessels were suffering but little damage and had safe ports of refuge 
behind them. Those who have read Spanish diaries of the first few days’ 
fighting in the Channel will have been struck with the rapid demoralisa- 
tion of the men on the Armada, the pride and confidence of the first day 
shrinking swiftly to terrified apprehension when they came to anchor in 
Calais roads on the sixth day ; and then, when the duke of Parma’s cold 
comfort reached them, and the English fireships came flaring down upon 
them, paralysing panic and abject fear turning the great fleet into a 
hustling mob with only one thought, that of flight. That the storms on 
the northern and Irish coast wrecked and scattered them added dramatic 
completeness to their discomfiture, but the Armada was hopelessly beaten 
by superior ships, men, and pluck before the tempests overwhelmed it. 
No record shows this so vividly as an extremely interesting diary of the 
events in the form of a contemporary letter from a priest called Geronimo 
de la Torre, who was on board one of the Spanish galleons, which letter 
will be found in the British Museum (Add. MS. 20915), and which, 
although it is printed by Captain Duro, might weil have been included in 
an appendix to Professor Laughton’s book by the side of Medina Sidonia’s 
official report. 

The Naval Records Society has been well advised in commencing 
their publications with this series of State Papers on one of the noblest 
achievements of English seamanship. Professor Laughton’s work has 
been well done, the appendices in the second volume being especially 
valuable. The lists of the ships on the English side, with their past 
history, their tonnage, armament, and officers, have been carefully com- 
piled from many different sources by the editor, aided by Mr. Oppenheim ; 
and if the volumes before us contained nothing more than this informa- 
tion they would be very welcome for its sake alone. 


Martin A. §. Hume. 


Der Ursprung des Planes vom ewigen Frieden in den Memoiren des 
Herzogs von Sully. Yon THeopor KiKxetnaus. (Berlin: Speyer 
tnd Peters. 1693.) 


THE ‘great plan’ of Henry IV described by Sully in his ‘ Memoirs’ (or 
‘(Economies Royalles,’ &c.) has by this time so utterly lost its credit 
among historical scholars that the discussion which occupies this remark- 
able essay is practically restricted to the genesis of the ‘ chimera,’ or, in 
other words, to the problem how the old statesman came to leave behind 
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him, in his pretended account of his royal master’s last designs, a tohw- 
bohu of the very worst description. The author of this essay, who has 
accepted the challenge of Moriz Ritter to illustrate the origin of Sully’s 
fiction with the aid of an intimate knowledge of the history and literature 
of the age of Jewis XIII, has proved himself possessed, in a signal degree, 
of the required qualifications. Already Philippson, in an essay on ‘ Henry 
IV and Philip III,’ published in 1876, had suggested the ‘ Corolaire ’ 
appended to his ‘ Universal History’ in 1620 by the Huguenot historian 
Théodore Agrippa d’Aubigné as the probable source of Sully’s imaginings ; 
but Dr. Kiikelhaus succeeds in showing it to be still more likely that at 
the time when these imaginings were finally put into shape (the ‘ Memoirs ’ 
appeared in 1688) they were directly influenced by the remarks on 
Henry’s schemes contained in Scipion Dupleix’s ‘ History of Henry the 
Great’ (1682). The point of view of Dupleix is a different one from that 
of the Huguenot d’Aubigné; but Dr. Kiikelhaus is able, by a really 
masterly survey of the phases through which the conceptions entertained 
concerning Henry IV and his policy had passed in the interval since his 
déath, to show how well prepared public opinion was for the new model. 
Stimulated by the criticisms of a writer who was far more anxious to 
sound the praises of Lewis XIII (and implicitly of Cardinal Richelieu) 
than those of Sully’s master, and who was barely polite to the public ser- 
vices rendered by Sully himself, the aged statesman seems to have readily 
succumbed to the temptation of producing a series of revelations which 
would exhibit his master (and implicitly himself) in a light which would 
dazzle the age and contradict their detractors ; and, as Dr. Kiikelhaus 
rather cynically puts it, he would have been a fool had he lost the chance. 
The author of this essay has demonstrated satisfactorily how such a 
conception as that of the great plan—with its transformation of the map 
of Europe, its Christian republic, and its perpetual peace conditioned by 
a common crusade against the infidel—could be attributed by Sully to his 
master without apparent unreasonableness, and how it could come to be 
regarded by generation upon generation, except in the case of one or two 
isolated critics, without any distrust as to its origin. But although 
Sully’s self-esteem and his disappointments account for much, and although 
his latest critic is not sparing of hard names, the ‘ psychological’ explana- 
tion of the imposture can hardly be described as convincing. Dr. Kiikel- 
haus, it is true, very skilfully endeavours to turn the difficulty by remark- 
ing with much point that the fact that Sully perpetrated such a fraud 
should help to determine our whole judgment of the man. But the para- 
dox remains; nor is its hardness mitigated by the conjecture that Sully 
may have intended the notion of a crusade, undertaken by Lewis XIII in 
co-operation with the house of Habsburg, to meet the views of Father 
Joseph, the ecclesiastic who, at the time of the appearance of the 
‘Memoirs,’ was thought likely to become Richelieu’s successor as the head 
of the administration. In view of certain circumstances this conjecture 
deserves to be called ingenious; but Dr. Kiikelhaus, who thoroughly 
understands the meaning of evidence, judiciously introduces it with a 
moglicherweise. A. W. Warp. 
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Der niedersiichsisch-dinische Krieg. Von Jutius Orto Orrx. III. 
(Magdeburg: Faber. 1894.) 


THE completion of this valuable work, of which the first and second 
volumes respectively appeared as far back as 1872 and 1878, has been 
long delayed, partly on account of a failure of health in its author. Since 
the actual publication of the concluding volume of his principal contribu- 
tion to historical literature Professor Opel has passed away; but it is 
satisfactory to know that he lived not only to complete this enduring 
monument of his powers of research, but, on the occasion of the Halle- 
Wittenberg jubilee, celebrated last autumn, to present to the university, 
with which he had long maintained an honorary connexion, an edition of 
the minor German writings of Thomasius. Furthermore, the late Dr. 
Opel had in him a popular vein, as was shown not only by his well-known 
publication of the Memoirs of Spittenbach, a town councillor of Halle, 
but by the very instructive and entertaining collection of songs and squibs 
of the thirty years’ war, edited by him in conjunction with M. Adolf 
Cohn, which I remember reviewing and enjoying more than thirty years 
ago. Professor Opel, who was born at Loitschiitz, near Zeitz, on 17 July 
1829, devoted the whole of his manhood to educational and literary work 
in the part of Germany of which he was a native, and is known to have 
been one of the most active contributors to the journal of the Thiiringisch- 
siichsische Geschichtsverein. Only in September last he retired from his 
labours as a schoolmaster at Halle, and here he died quite suddenly on 
17 February. 

The third and last volume of the history of that division of the thirty 
years’ war which is usually called the Danish, but to which Dr. Opel 
more appropriately gives a composite name, covers not more than two 
years and a half; but this brief period is one of great and varied historical 
significance. The spirit of Christian IV had not been entirely crushed 
at Lutter, although his council, when informing him of the fresh supplies 
patriotically voted by his estates, pointed out to him the shortcomings of 
his western allies and the untrustworthiness of the most recent signatary 
of the Hague compact, the well-informed and wily Transylvanian. The 
complete success of Wallenstein’s Silesian campaign at last forced Chris- 
tian to sue for peace, but even then he would not grant the terms 
demanded ; nor was his attempt to continue the war at an end till the 
surrender of the Danish cavalry near Aalborg in October 1627, amidst 
the unconcealed disloyalty of the Jutish population. These events, which 
reduced Denmark to a defenceless condition and necessitated a definite 
understanding between her and Sweden, are narrated by Dr. Opel at con- 
siderable length, and in part with the aid of Danish authorities to which 
he offers special acknowledgments in his preface. 

The efficacy of the Suedo-Danish alliance might have been speedily 
and seriously tested had the imperialist schemes for the establishment of 
a North German navy met with a readier response from the deputies of 
the Hanseatic towns who met at Liibeck in the early months of 1628. 
Dr. Opel’s account of these transactions is full of interest, although it 
tends to show how exiguous was the basis of fact which underlay this 
much-vaunted development of imperial policy. How far Wallenstein’s 
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acquisition of the Mecklenburg duchies and his very energetic endeavours 
to consolidate their government formed part of these schemes, and how 
far they were due to a personal ambition which at once found opponents 
near the emperor, are questions which receive fresh light from the 
inquiries of Dr. Opel, a particularly careful and critical student of 
Wallenstein’s correspondence. On the solution of these questions must 
depend our interpretation of Wallenstein’s policy in the matter of the 
peace of Liibeck, which he certainly promoted to the best of his ability, 
and which in point of fact saved the monarchy of Christian IV, though 
in some measure at the expense of allies who had done little or nothing to 
preserve it from ruin. In Dr. Opel’s opinion Wallenstein’s real motive in 
abandoning the siege of Stralsund, although disguised under various 
pleas, had been to avoid a joint intervention on the part of Sweden and 
Denmark. Such an intervention must have delayed the peace ; and thus 
Wallenstein, if there was any truth in his assertion to the emperor that 
in a fortnight the town must have been his, deprived the imperial 
authority of the opportunity of victoriously asserting what Dr. Opel calls 
its climax. 

The elaborate work which the present volume brings to a close will be 
indispensable to all future historians of the great war; nor is it likely 
that the digest of materials which it supplies will at any time require 
more than incidental revision. A. W. Warp. 











Life and Times of William Laud. 
Murray. 1894.) 


William Laud. By W.H. Hurron. (London: Methuen & Co. 1895.) 


Mr. Stmpxrnson writes with vigour, and has produced a work which will 
no doubt be read with pleasure by partisans, but which cannot be taken 
seriously by historians. He rides to death any point to be made in favour 
of his idol, and has produced the merest caricature of his idol’s oppo- 
nents. Nor is his knowledge sufficient to enable him to deal faithfully 
with the authorities he quotes. He finds fault, for instance, with the 
house of commons (p. 78) for not following Wentworth in 1628, whereas 
it was the king who, as a matter of fact, threw Wentworth over. After 
arguing, truly enough, that the dissolution of the short parliament was, 
partly at least, brought about by the king’s persuasion that the commons 
‘would vote the war with Scotland to be unjust,’ Mr. Simpkinson (p. 238) 
states in a note that ‘the State Papers show that Pym had intended to 
raise this question, in the hope of confusing. the issues.’ Not a word 
about Pym’s intention is to be found in the State Papers, and that Mr. 
Simpkinson should have added the phrase as if he had found it in his 
authority merely shows his incapacity for dealing with historical evidence. 
The king asked for money to fight the Scots. Pym was ready to grant 
money, but not for the purpose of going to war with the Scots. There 
was no confusing of the issues in the matter. 

Mr. Hutton’s work is very different. He knows perfectly well how 
to handle evidence, and the result is the production of a Life of Laud 
which, at least from the writer’s point of view, has superseded all 
others. He does not regard Laud’s antagonists as villains, and his 
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criticisms on other writers are usually acute. Occasionally, no doubt, he 
goes beyond his authorities in dealing with Laud’s victims, as when he 
says (p. 184) that Prynne’s ears after his condemnation for writing 
‘ Histriomastix’ were ‘ but touched, not shorn,’ when all the evidence we 
have is that the ears, not being cut off close to the head, were capable of 
a second clipping. A little consideration, too, might have led him to the 
conclusion that Prynne, Burton, and even Bastwick had more to say for 
themselves in 1637 than he is inclined to allow. 

It is not, however, on account of minor blemishes that Mr. Hutton’s 
biography of Laud will fail to satisfy those who are looking for a com- 
plete account of Laud’s influence on the world. Mr. Hutton, it is true, 
does not pretend to give them what they will naturally ask for. He 
describes his book (Preface, p. xi) ‘as an attempt justly and historically to 
estimate the character’ of his hero. Those, however, who admit that in 
this he has been completely successful may proceed to ask questions 
about the character of Laud’s work and its impress upon England, which 
Mr. Hutton fails to answer. The truth is that he is so attached to what 
it is the fashion to call ‘historic Christianity,’ so delighted that Laud 
contributed to its restoration after the puritan interval, that he hardly 
takes sufficient account of the fact that Laud’s church, as compulsorily 
including all English subjects, never revived at all, and that he is inclined 
to give Laud more credit for the church of the Restoration than he really 
deserves. What Laud really contributed to that church was its form. 
By resting his ecclesiastical principles on legality he handed down no 
mere body of traditional belief, but a complete system of ritual and dis- 
cipline. On the other hand, his part in perpetuating the doctrine of the 
church and the intellectual breadth which Mr. Hutton rightly ascribes 
to him was very little. Those who were attached to his beliefs in the 
time of the Commonwealth, as opposed to those who sighed for may- 
poles and Christmas feasts, were of a restricted class. There were 
scholars ejected from the universities, clergymen ejected from their livings, 
a certain number of persons in London, and above all the royalist country 
gentlemen and persons under their influence, who had, for the most 
part, cried out against him in 1640, but had since learnt to admire 
the man hated by their own oppressors. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the absence of any popular feeling for the system of the Common 
Prayer Book under the Commonwealth and Protectorate. George Fox, 
for instance, wandered over every part of England, attacked by mobs 
wherever he went. Never once does he hint at the existence of a 
church of England mob. Never once does he mention any church of 
England argument as brought against him. It would have been 
impossible for him to travel through England in the early years of 
Elizabeth without meeting large numbers of Roman catholics, or in the 
years of Charles II without meeting large numbers of dissenters. The 
fact is that the restoration of the church of England in 1660 was owing 
chiefly to the strong feeling in its favour prevailing amongst the country 
gentlemen, and to the general dislike of the military government which 
had been the result of puritan success, SamMvueL R, GARDINER. 
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The Clarke Papers: Selections from the Papers of William Clarke, 
Secretary to the Council of the Army, 1647-1649, and to General 
Monck and the Commanders of the Army in Scotland, 1651-1660. 
Edited by C. H. Firs. II. (London: printed for the Camden 
Society. 1894.) 


THE second volume of the ‘Clarke Papers,’ the first of which was noticed 
in the sixth volume of this Review (p. 781), has a more general character 
than its predecessor. Besides some debates of the council of war, it 
contains letters, memoranda, and despatches by various persons on 
different subjects, ranging from May 1648 down to the Protectorate in 
1655. These, like the documents in the first volume, are transcribed 
mainly from the manuscript papers in Worcester College, Oxford. 
But a few have been added from other collections. All students 
of this period are now aware of the importance of the Clarke Papers, 
especially of the shorthand reports of debates of the council of 
the army, first given to the world by Mr. Firth in 1891. As Mr. 
Gardiner truly said in his preface of that year, Mr. Firth’s discovery 
‘ throws every other accession of material into the shade,’ especially in 
unravelling the intricate and triangular negotiations of 1647, ‘ the crucial 
year of Cromwell’s career ;’ and we know the use which the historian of 
the ‘ Great Civil War’ was able to make of the new material. We must 
refer readers to Mr. Firth’s preface to his first volume for some 
account of Sir William Clarke, ultimately secretary at war after the 
Restoration and killed in battle in 1666, and also for an account of the 
papers he left, and of the great difficulties which beset the task of the 
modern editor. Mr. Firth’s preface to his new volume gives us some 
further particulars of Clarke’s chequered career, and also a few notes 
respecting his papers and some ultimate selections to follow, which we 
may hope to receive from the same hand. 

In one sense the present volume is of more general interest than the 
first, inasmuch as it deals with many various questions arising in the 
course not of eight months but of eight years. And the discovery of 
three important and most intimate letters of Oliver (1648, 1651, 1655), 
and at least one very important speech (1649, on the expedition to Ireland), 
would alone make the present publication welcome. Of this speech, by 
the fortunate entente cordiale that exists between the editor of the ‘ Clarke 
Papers’ and the historian, Mr. Gardiner has been able to make full use.' 
The new matter respecting the prisoners taken at Colchester, Aug. 1648, 
the debates as to the levellers and the fifth monarchy men, the speeches 
of Harrison, Hewson, and Ireton, and the account of socialist diggers in 
1649, and some curious debates on religion are interesting and instructive, 
and serve to confirm some conclusions already maintained about the 
Commonwealth, its supporters and its difficulties. 

In another sense it can hardly be said that the present volume has the 
special historical value of the first, as it does not throw much-needed light 
on one of the more obscure problems of the great struggle ; it does not 
show us Cromwell wrestling in spirit with his own ironsides, for he is 
only present once out of twelve sittings of the council of officers from 


? Commonwealth and Protectorate, i, 27-31. 
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Nov. 1648 to Feb. 1649, whilst Ireton and Hewson attended eleven. Itis 
somewhat disappointing to find that Clarke did not join in the expedition 
to Ireland and has nothing to tell us about it; and, though he served in 
Scotland from 1651 to 1660, the portions of his notes and papers referring 
to this period are reserved by Mr. Firth for a volume to be published 
by the Scottish Historical Society. The series of Clarke’s Papers 
relating to the trials of Hamilton, Capel, Holland, and Norwich in 
Feb. 1649, used by Mr. Gardiner under the title of ‘Clarke Trials,’ ? 
have been found too long to be printed in this volume, and only a 
short debate at the committee of officers is given. Unfortunately 
the Clarke Papers are silent concerning the king’s trial; and Clarke has 
left no reports of the council of officers later than March 1649, though 
the council continued to meet and debate down to 1658. Thus, with no 
new material relating to Ireland, to Scotland, to the trial of the king or 
of his prominent adherents, and but scanty reports of the army council, 
the present volume can only be regarded as an instalment, a promise of 
things to come. But those who may be inclined to feel any disappoint- 
ment must accuse fate and William Clarke. Mr. Firth has given as 
much labour to the second as to his first volume, perhaps from its more 
miscellaneous character even more, and has performed his task with the 
same scrupulous accuracy and wide knowledge. 

The most really interesting point in the present volume is the long 
speech of Cromwell to the officers, 28 March 1649, before his acceptance 
of the command in Ireland. It is entirely consistent with his other 
declarations as to his Irish policy, and with the burning manifesto of Jan. 
1650, in reply to the Clonmacnoise declarations. It is given by Mr. 
Firth, pp. 200-7 ; and as we read it we can see what was preparing 
months later in Drogheda and Wexford, and the deep-seated passion with 
which Cromwell set forth on his Irish campaign. 


All the Papists and the Kinges partie—I cannott say all the Papists, butt the 
greatest partie of them—are in a very stronge combination against you .. . If 
these Confederate forces shall come uppon them, itt is more than probable, 
without a miracle from heaven, our interest will easily bee eradicated out of 
these parts. And truly, this is really believed: if wee doe nott indeavour to 
make good our interest there, and that timely, wee shall nott only have (as I 
said before) our interest rooted out there, butt they will in a very short time bee 
able to land forces in England, and to putt us to trouble heere ...I had 
rather bee overrun with a Cavalerish interest than of a Scotch interest; I had 
rather bee overrun with a Scotch interest than an Irish interest; and I thinke 
of all this is most dangerous. If they shall be able to carry on their worke they 
will make this the most miserable people in the earth, for all the world knowes 
their barbarisme—nott of any religion, almost any of them, butt in a manner as 
bad as papists—and you see how considerable therin they are att this time. 


And so Cromwell pours on, in a style which, after nearly two centuries 
and a half, we still hear—that England must master Ireland or Ireland 
will master England. He believes that the Confederates in Ireland have 
upwards of 20,000 troops, ‘ ready in conjunction to roote out the English 
interest in Ireland’ and then to invade England; and his leading idea is, 
that liberty of conscience and freedom in England can only be secured by 
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assuring the ascendency of the predominant partner in Scotland and in 
Ireland, but first and foremost in Ireland. There-is no doubt that this 
belief of his was as sincere as it was passionate ; and it can be proved 
that it was the belief of the immense majority of serious and thoughtful 
Englishmen. Milton, Lucy Hutchinson, Thomas May, Ludlow, Fairfax 
do not disagree. This, as Mr. Gardiner says, was the tragedy of the 
situation. ‘For evil as well as for good [Cromwell] stood forth, so far as 
Treland was concerned, as the typical Englishman of his time.’ 

Next in importance to this speech of Oliver’s to his officers come the 
new letters of his, of various dates between 1648 and 1655. The three 
letters addressed to Colonel Robert Hammond, found by Mr. Gardiner 
amongst the Newbattle MSS., one of them being in a slightly variant 
copy amongst the Clarke Papers, show in fuller light Cromwell’s affec- 
tionate remonstrances with his beloved friend, that most weak vessel, 
‘ Robin,’ one of those ‘ hesitating spirits, under the bondage of scruples.’ 
They agree with the Hammond letters in Carlyle, Nos. lii., lxxxv., and 
show the same affection and consideration for this half-hearted young 
man. ‘ Deare Robin, am I forgotten? Thou art not, I wish thee much 
comfort in thy great businesse, and the blessinge of the Almighty upon 
thee.’* Robin was in charge of the king at Carisbrook and half-inclined 
to listen to overtures. The beautiful letter of 18 May 1651, shows us 
Cromwell in all his sense of justice and aversion to nepotism. Ham- 
mond, who was removed from his command in November 1648, and 
never employed under the Commonwealth, sought for office in 1651, and 
thought he could bring himself to serve in Ireland, if not in Scotland. 
Cromwell refuses—most affectionately, but most positively— 


You hint somewhat of a willingnesse to bee againe engaged, but with this 
that the worke in Ireland goes smoother with you than this [i.e. the war in 
Scotland}. You will forgive mee if I wonder what makes the difference, is it 


not one common and complexed interest and cause acted in Ireland and Scot- 
land ? 


So he said in the speech of March 1649. He goes on: 


The Lord hath noe neede of you, yet Hee hath fitted you with abillityes for 
the present dispensation, your freindes heere iudge soe, and will heartily wel- 
com you, but indeed I doe not thinke you fitted for the worke untill the Lord 
give you a heart to begg of him that Hee will accept you into his service. 


And so, in the letter of 6 Nov. 1648, presumed to be from Cromwell 
to Hammond, of which copies exist both in Worcester College and at 
Newbattle, he uses the same strain as in the Carlyle letter Ixxxv., a few 
weeks later : 


Looke to thy hearte, thou art where Temptations multiply. . . . Howe easy 
is it to finde arguments for what wee would have; how easy to take offence at 
things called Levellers, and run into an extremity on the other hand, medling 
with an accursed thing. . . . I have waited for the day to see union and right 
understanding between the godley people (Scotts, English, Jewes, Gentiles, 
Presb", Independents, Anabaptists, and all). 


We note here that Jews and Gentiles are within the pale, but neither 
Catholics nor Irish! Cromwell in this letter evidently was contemplating 


* Between January and April 1648. 
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a forcible calling of a new parliament, though he afterwards consented 
to a purge. 

Cromwell’s intimate letters during the Protectorate are so rare that it 
is very interesting to peruse the one to Lieutenant-Colonel Wilks so late as 
January 1655. It is found amongst the ‘ Clarke Papers’ in two versions, 
and is here printed entire for the first time, p. 239. It is an intimate 
outpouring of heart over the dissensions amongst his old comrades, in 
accordance with his other letters and speeches of this period. 


If I looked for anything of helpe from men, or yet of kindnes, it would be 
from such as feare the Lord, for whom I have been ready to lay downe my lifes 
and I hope still am, but I have not a few wounds from them. 


He sees them ready to fall foul on one another, whilst the enemy is sure 
to unite to their common destruction. 

These four new letters, to Hammond and to Wilks, give us indeed 
no fresh information as to facts, nor do they alter at all our conception 
of Oliver’s heart and plans. Their interest lies in this, that they exactly 
correspond with all the other known expressions of his, whether public or 
private, of the same dates, and thus strengthen the sense of certainty 
with which we can form in our minds a definite image of Oliver as always 
true to himself and his ideals, though altering his course with circum- 
stances, and invariably holding the same language to friends and to foes 
in public debate and in the most private friendship. 

One of the most interesting papers in this volume is the account of 
the surrender of Colchester, 28 Aug. 1648, and the execution of the 
prisoners of war, pp. 28-39. The dramatic piece at the shooting of Sir 
Charles Lucas and Sir George Lisle, and the strange discussion between 
Sir Charles and Ireton, has a wonderfully vivid power. Ireton as usual 
shows himself a skilful debater anda stern soldier. The story of this 
execution has recently excited new acrimony, as may be read in full in Mr. 
J. H. Round’s paper in the ‘ Transactions of the Royal Historical Society,’ 
1894.4 Noone can now doubt what were the exact facts, though men 
will continue to differ as to the justice and humanity of the proceeding. 
Both Lucas and Ireton state the case with precision, and except as to the 
meaning of ‘ treason,’ they hardly differ about facts. It is clear that there 
was no case of breach of parole ; as Mr. Gardiner shows * the deed may be 
explained rather than justified. Fairfax and Ireton considered that they 
were authorised to kill ‘ rebels’ taken in arms in this renewed Civil War. 
Lucas and Lisle considered that they were fighting against usurpers under 
commissions from their lawful sovereign. To decide which were the 
‘ traitors,’ ‘ rebels,’ ‘lawful’ government, is to take one side or the other 
in the great struggle. The letter of Fairfax to the speaker, 13 Oct. 1648, 
now for the first time printed in full by Mr. Firth in his preface, p. xiii, is of 
great interest, as bearing on the plea of the Earl of Norwich (Goring) at 
his trial, Feb. 1649. Fairfax distinctly gives it as his opinion that com- 
mon quarter given to a prisoner on the field was simply an assurance of 
his life from immediate military execution, but not a guarantee against 
judicial procedure. The officers taken at Colchester, says Ireton, sur 





* Vol. viii. N.S. 157, > Great Civil War, iii. 462, 1st ed. 
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rendered ‘ at mercy,’ but had no quarter. Even if they had, as Fairfax 
says, that is no indemnity in a trial for treason. 

The various debates of the Army Council are interesting, but they 
cannot be said to give us any new information. Cromwell is recorded in 
the table as present at one only, 15 Dec. 1648, when no speeches are re- 
ported, though important resolutions were taken. The debate on the day 
preceding, Cromwell being absent, ‘whether the civill magistrate had a 
power given him from God,’ was attended by forty-five officers and was a 
striking example of the way in which the army regarded itself as a moral 
and spiritual congress. Ireton’s long and laboured speeches in a political 
spirit are almost as obscure and as cautiously balanced as any of Oliver’s. 
These debates have all the dulness of any parliament and the involutions of 
any Conventicle. These saintly warriors revolve in a vicious circle. They 
cannot conceive any authority not being derived from God and not con- 
forming to the will of God, and yet they will not suffer any authority to 
prescribe to them in the matter of conscience. 

The solemn debates of the godly men of war over the revelations of 
Elizabeth Poole of Abingdon, 29 Dec. 1648, and 5 Jan. 1649, are 
astonishing reading ; men like Ireton and Deane gravely accepting these 
unsupported intimations from the spirit above. And hardly less curious is 
the trial of Mr. John Erbury, 8 Feb. 1652, for blasphemy, when various 
wild sayings are recorded —‘ therefore Christs body is in Babilon, and one 
clashing against another, and now I waite when the spiritt will appeare 
to make us allowe and convince us of being yet in Babilon,’ and so forth, 
&e. Things grew wilder every day spiritually, as the fight at Worcester 
had put an end to the excitement of war. 

Mr. Firth’s second volume contains an excellent Index to both volumes, 
but it is rnuch to be wished that he had given a table of contents with a 
numbered list of the various papers he prints, and also that he had 
supplied dates in his headlines for convenience of reference. With a hope 
that we may have a further selection from the ‘Clarke Papers,’ all 
students of this period will join in thanking Mr. Firth for the care with 
which he has enabled them to see and also to understand these most 
curious and important documents. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


History of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. By SamuEt Rawson 
GaRDINER. Vol. I. (London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1894.) 
Letters and Papers illustrating the Relations between Charles the Second 
and Scotland in 1650. Edited by Samuen Rawson GARDINER. 

(Edinburgh : Scottish History Society. 1894.) 


Mr. GARDINER is to be specially congratulated on the appearance of 
vol. i. of the last division of his great work, betokening, as it does, that 
with powers of application and research invigorated rather than weakened 
by his laborious task, he is now nearing its full accomplishment. Only 
those, perhaps, who have had occasion to study minutely certain special 
aspects or portions of this period of history can realise how thoroughly 
the task is being performed ; but with each succeeding volume his mastery 
of the period becomes more apparent even to the general reader in the 
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luminous coherency of the narrative as a whole, not less than in the 
elucidation of many points hitherto obscure or dubious. 

The present volume deals mainly with the troubles which the 
Commonwealth had io face, chiefly as a consequence of the execution of 
Charles I. The essential difficulty, according to Mr. Gardiner, was the 
impossibility for ‘men of the sword to rear the temple of recovered 
freedom ;’ but, if this dictum be not too unqualified, how are we to ac- 
count—to name only these palpable instances—for the creation of the 
United States of America, or the permanent success in our own country 
of the revolution by which the main line of the Stuart dynasty was 
finally expelled by the sword? Were the difficulties of the Commonwealth 
not, partly at least, traceable to the fact that it represented merely a re- 
action or an ‘ism ;’ that the parliamentary party were, to a certain degree, 
the victims of self-deception ; that their conceptions of freedom were 
somewhat lop-sided ; and that in some respects their political aims were 
quite as tyrannical as those of Charles I? In any case, as Mr. Gardiner 
states, they ‘ found themselves in a vicious circle from which there was 
no escape. No government they could set up would be strong enough to 
remain erect unless the army were kept on foot; and if the army were 
kept on foot popular support would be alienated by its intervention in 
political affairs.’ This was their dilemma as regards England. But, in 
addition, the Commonwealth was encircled with external perils. It had 
to guard itself against a hostile Europe, to repeat the subjugation of 
Ireland, and forcibly to demonstrate to the presbyterian Scots the mad 
folly of their attempt to impose upon England ‘a so-called covenanted 
king. The triumphant manner in which it coped with such an array of 
imminent dangers is a striking witness not merely to the ability of its 
leaders, but to the integrity and marvellous resolution of the great mass 
of its adherents. At the same time these external perils were the 
immediate salvation of the parliamentary party, for they enforced the 
necessity of unity and cohesion. Moreover the English nation as a whole 
was disposed to resent any interference in its affairs from without. It 
was mainly by the conquest of Ireland and the chastisement of the Scots 
that Cromwell attained his predominance, and the naval achievements of 
Blake securely established it. 

As regards the Irish campaigns, especially noteworthy is Mr. Gardiner’s 
examination of the evidence bearing on the massacre of Drogheda. 
Carlyle’s method of justifying his hero is by a brilliant impromptu on the 
theme of ‘ God’s judgments to the enemies of God,’ depicting, no doubt 
with great vividness, the feelings by which Cromwell, however 
mistakenly, was partly actuated. Mr. Gardiner, however, is of opinion 
that the massacre on the Mill Mound is ascribable to the fact that 
Cromwell supposed that those of the garrison who ascended it intended 
to sell their lives as dearly as they could, and that thus, as defenders of 
an indefensible position, they had no claim to quarter. This seems the 
most probable explanation of the origin of Cromwell’s ungovernable 
wrath; but though Mr. Gardiner also shows that various statements 
regarding the subsequent massacre are fabrications or exaggerations, he 
quite admits the heinousness as well as folly of the general massacre. 
The truth seems to have been that in the crisis of a conflict Cromwell 
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laboured under almost uncontrollable excitement, and that his passions, 
especially his religious passions, occasionally drove him into frenzies, 
during which he was scarcely responsible for his actions. John Aubrey 
in his ‘ Miscellanies ’ states that he was informed by one who was present 
at Dunbar that ‘ Oliver was carried on with a divine impulse; he did 
laugh so excessively as if he had been drunk, his eyes sparkled with 
spirits.’ The frenzy having passed, there is evidence that on cool 
reflexion, as Mr. Gardiner points out, Cromwell had some prickings of 
conscience for his excesses. 

The bulk of the volume is occupied with details of the abortive attempt 
of Charles II to recover the throne of his father by the aid of the 
covenanted Scots. In ‘ Letters and Papers illustrating the Relations 
between Charles the Second and Scotland’ (an invaluable guide to 
this portion of his ‘History’) Mr. Gardiner prints certain notes of 
Secretary Long, one of which he thinks establishes ‘ that Charles did the 
best he could—short of breaking with the covenanters—to bring Montrose 
off in safety ;’ and in his ‘ History’ he more fully explains his meaning 
by affirming that ‘ there can be no doubt that before he signed the draft 
agreement he had assurances that if Montrose would lay down his arms, 
not only he and his troops, but the Scottish royalists in Holland should 
receive complete indemnity.’ The evidence seems scarcely conclusive, at 
least as regards Montrose. No direct mention is made of an indemnity 
to him—only to ‘ all his officers and soldiers.’ Montrose himself was ‘ to 
stay in safety for competent time in Scotland, and ship to lye provided for 
transporting where he pleased.’ Does this not rather look like a private 
hint to Montrose to make good his escape? The copy of the order’ to 
Montrose to lay down his arms was read in parliament, and apparently 
contained no mention of an indemnity.' Mr. Gardiner thinks that the 
assurances were given not by the official commissioners, but by Will 
Murray, acting as Argyll’s agent. That the commissioners on almost any 
conditions would have consented to an indemnity of Montrose—whom the 
kirk regarded as its arch-enemy—is, of course, hardly conceivable; but 
it is almost equally inconceivable that Argyll could have sincerely agreed 
—if he did agree—to the indemnity of Montrose or to his ‘employment 
against the rebels’ either in Ireland or England. The influence of 
Montrose was what Argyll had mainly to dread. It must be remembered 
also that while in his defence at his own trial Argyll asserted that he had 
taken no part in bringing Montrose to the scaffold, he made no mention of 
having, provisionally on Montrose laying down his arms, arranged for his 
indemnity, or for his escape. 

Mr. Gardiner has done well to publish in full the sad, dignified, heroic 
letter of Montrose to Charles, 26 March, when he had reason to suspect 
that Charles was—he hoped unconsciously—betraying him to the cove- 
nanters. Also it may be added that nowhere is Mr. Gardiner’s method 
seen to better advantage than in dealing with Montrose. Montrose re- 
quired to be saved from his friends no less than from his enemies. No 
one was less in need of partisan advocacy. For his vindication all that 
was necessary was to state the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth ; and the more simply it was stated the better. ‘In this world of 
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mingled motives,’ as Mr. Gardiner remarks, ‘the correctness of a religious or 
political creed does not form a test by which to distinguish the noble from 
the ignoble man ;’ and surely the time has now come when the nobility 
and greatness of Montrose may without compunction be admitted by all 
true Scots, of whatever creed. 

As to Montrose’s great opponent Argyll, it must be admitted that the 
nobility is not so evident. But has Mr. Gardiner not done him rather 
scant justice ? His main quarrel with Argyll is that he was given to 
follow the multitude, in order that he might appear to lead it, and that he 
subordinated his convictions to hisinterests. There is some truth in the 
accusation, but is it the whole truth? Of the strenuous personal ambi- 
tion of Argyll there can be no question ; and the grasping policy of his 
house had become proverbial. But at the same time the sincerity of his 
patriotism can as little be questioned, and just as little could the wisdom 
and ability of his statesmanship so long as it was possible for his country 
to be saved even by the wisest statesmanship. It has been objected that 
at the beginning he did not openly side with the covenanters against 
Charles I until he knew that he had the Scottish nation at his back ; but 
the fact that Charles was endeavouring to coerce the Scottish nation was 
the main reason for opposing him. It was the execution of Charles I that 
mainly upset Argyll’s policy, and rendered him powerless to intervene 
with effect in the guidance of his countrymen. No doubt he cut a sorry 
figure in connexion with the recall of Charles II, and he himself admitted 
that his conduct was that of a man ‘ distracted ;’ but then had ever poli- 
tician to face a situation of such complicated difficulty ? Possibly he sup- 
posed that by the execution of Charles I the Commonwealth had sealed its 
own fate, and that the recall of Charles II was inevitable even as regards 
England. He made too little account of the personality of Cromwell ; but 
who could have then dreamed that Cromwell had such a future before 
him? Moreover was there the slightest chance that Argyll could have 
persuaded even a moiety of his followers to cast in their lot with the Com- 
monwealth ? Then there was the immediate danger of the Montrose 
expedition. True it turned out a fiasco, but would it have done so had 
the covenanters not entered into negotiations with the exiled king? There 
seems every likelihood at least that but for these negotiations Seaforth 
would have instructed the Mackenzies to support Montrose, and if the 
example of the Mackenzies had proved contagious Montrose might soon 
again have overrun Scotland. Mr. Gardiner laments that ‘ no word of 
honest warning’ to his countrymen sprang to Argyll’s ‘lips as he fol- 
lowed the multitude turning aside to what he knew to be stupendous 
folly.’ But Argyll had used every effort to thwart the extreme demands 
of the covenanters, and while he had less than no influence over the 
royalists he also knew that he might as well seek to persuade the tem- 
pests as the covenanting leaders. Yet had he not been too timorous in 
regard either to his own interests or those of his house, he could scarce 
have incurred the shame of stooping to the mean and tortuous policy 
by which he feil. 

Space will not permit a detailed consideration of Cromwell’s conflict 
with the covenanters. One point, however, small in itself, but yet of some 
importance, possibly, in its bearing on the purpose of Leslie at Dunbar, 
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may be touched on. ‘ Cromwell,’ says Mr. Gardiner in a foot-note, 
‘speaks of the fight as not beginning till 6, whereas on 13 Sept. the 
sun rises at 5.88. Cadwell, however, talks of fighting by moonlight, 
and Cromwell’s well-known words, “ Let God arise,” &c., spoken after 
the tide of battle turned, coincided with sunrise.’ Of course in those 
times accuracy as to the hour of day was scarcely possible; but the diffi- 
culty is that Cromwell, though he mentions that ‘ the time of falling on’ 
was ‘to be by break of day,’ yet distinctly affirms that ‘through some 
delays it proved not to be so.’ In this he is corroborated by Hodgson, 
who is also the authority for ‘Let God arise.’ It is just possible that 
the sun, if not at first hid by the nature of the ground, was concealed 
by cloud. Of course if the day had well broken before Cromwell 
made his attack this would clearly show not only that Leslie had no 
expectation of an attack, but that his officers had been guilty of shameful 
carelessness. T. F. HENDERSON. 


Lettres intimes d’Alberoni adressées au Comte J. Rocca. Publiées par 
Emite Boureeors. (Paris: Masson. 1892.) 


In this sumptuous volume published under the auspices of the university 
of Lyons, M. Bourgeois has printed the correspondence of Alberoni with 
his most intimate friend, Count Rocca, minister of finance to the duke of 
Parma. The letters form a continuous series from 1705 to 1719, while a 
few belong to an earlier or a laterdate. This series divides itself naturally 
into two groups. Alberoni until April 1713 writes in what must pass for 
French, whereas after that date he is, as his master’s accredited repre- 
sentative at the court of Spain, instructed to employ his native tongue. 
For the ¢onvenience of the indolent or unlearned M. Bourgeois prefaces 
each Italian letter with a full summary in French, which, it may be said 
in passing, in some instances requires revision. The originals are pre- 
served in the college San Lazaro Alberoni, founded by the statesman near 
his native town of Piacenza. Here the Abbé Bersani, the high priest of 
the Alberoni cult, has combined a cartularium with a reliquarium, and 
the care which he has bestowed upon the correspondence has, indeed, 
rendered its publication possible. 

M. Bourgeois has been generally criticised for including in his collec- 
tion the letters written by Alberoni during his service under Vendéme in 
Lombardy and Flanders. With this criticism we are at variance. They 
add, it is true, little or nothing to our knowledge of those well-worn 
campaigns, but their writer is a sufficiently interesting personality to 
make his fresh letters, written at such acrisis, well worth reading. They 
prove, moreover, that he was no unlicensed adventurer, but was attached 
to the swite of the French general in the interests of the court of Parma. 
It was only when Alberoni refused to abandon Vendéme upon his loss of 
royal favour that he was not acting on official instructions. Alberoni’s 
observations during this period served him in good stead hereafter. He 
marked the contrast between the army of Italy, which was professional, 
and that of Flanders, to which thronged all the nobility of France. Here 
he saw the best troops in Europe become the worst, and this deterioration 
he ascribed to promotion by favour, and to the calculation of the great 
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lords that in risking their skins they risked their lucrative appoint- 
ments. Hence when Alberoni reorganised the Spanish armies he resolved 
to make merit the sole path to promotion, and certainly with excellent 
results. But even apart from military matters the chief object of his 
administration was to oust the Spanish nobles from the monopoly of power 
which they had usurped. Alberoni’s diplomatic methods during this early 
period consisted in the purveyance of Italian delicacies for the French 
officers. He acted on the fixed principle that gluttony was a constant 
quantity with which diplomacy must reckon: Ce sont les petits présens de 
la table qui conservent le souvenir et l’amitié des Francais. The same 
system he afterwards applied to Spanish grandees and foreign envoys, 
ascribing the elevation of Elizabeth Farnese in great measure to his 
hospitality to the princesse des Ursins’s household. It was partly through 
her appetite that he held the affections of his queen, and he jokingly con- 
fessed that he signed the commercial treaty with England to get rid of 
an expensive guest. 

Were we disposed to criticise M. Bourgeois’s selection of Alberoni’s 
letters, we should suggest that for the later section of the letters to Count 
Rocca he should have substituted those to the duke of Parma, which still 
lie unprinted in the Archivio di Stato at Naples, except for extracts relating 
to the earlier part of Alberoni’s career in Spain, which are given in the 
appendix of Signor A. Professione’s unfinished work. The letters to the 
duke of Parma, as confidential as those to his friend, form the text of 
Alberoni’s history, on which those here printed are a running commentary. 
The writer, knowing that Rocca saw the letters addressed to his master, 
refers to important events in terms which must often be unintelligible 
except to those who have read the fuller series. On the other hand we 
hear too much of the cheese and sausages ordered through Count Rocca, 
though these gastronomical details are not without their interest. Another 
unimportant thread which runs throughout the correspondence is 
Alberoni’s anxiety for his nephew’s education ; yet we should be sorry to 
miss the lights thrown on Italian schooling by the uncle’s criticisms and 
desires. 

If these letters are less important than those of the Carteggio Farne- 
siano at Naples, they have the value of being written rapidly and naturally, 
and are less open to any suspicion of arriére-pensée. They serve in many 
cases to supplement the weightier despatches. Thus the hurried notes 
written to Rocca on 14 and 25 Dec. 1714 fully confirm the longer and later 
letters written to the duke, printed in this Review, and which ascribe the 
expulsion of the princesse des Ursins to Alberoni’s persuasions at Pampe- 
luna, and to the elaboration of the plan of action during the journey to 
Quadraque. One veiled reference to Elizabeth's previous flirtation with the 
chaplain Maggiali is more remarkable than any of the outspoken comments 
to her father, and proves how very real was the Parmesan envoy’s anxiety, 
So also it seems clear that Alberoni’s alternate criticisms and panegyrics 
on his mistress were the genuine expressions of the moment, and represent 
the varying fortunes of the conflict between natural ability aided by good 
advice and a wretched education. Elsewhere we have dwelt upon the 
respectability of the Spanish court as compared with other contemporary 
royal circles. This receives curious illustration from a letter of 18 Nov, 
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1718: ‘Three times a week their majesties make the Italian comedians 
come from Madrid, and so they spend an innocent life, unique, perhaps, 
among the courts of Europe.’ 

The two main subjects for which the reader naturally turns to these 
letters are Alberoni’s determination to annul the ‘ treaties of twenty-four 
hours,’ Utrecht and Rastadt, as being subversive of the balance of power 
and disastrous to Spain and Italy, and secondly, his efforts to develop 
the resources of Spain. These objects proved incompatible. Alberoni 
realised their incompatibility, but believed, perhaps rightly, that time 
alone was needed to reconcile his aims. They were, indeed, inseparably 
connected, for on the revival of Spain depended the restoration of the 
balance. As the duke of Parma’s envoy his original object was the libera- 
tion of Italy from the Germans; no permanent peace, he wrote, was 
possible as long as a single German remained in Italy. Alberoni had a 
true Italian hatred for the Germans, the nation which was ‘ always inso- 
lent and unbearable in prosperity,’ and which ‘throughout history had 
been fatal to his country.’ As early as 30 Jan. 1713 he had written, 
J’aprens que les Prussiens et les Saxegottes s’en vont 4 tous les Diables. 
Dieu fasse qu'il arrive le temps que toute cette maudite race puisse s’en 
aller dans leur maudit pays! When, however, he became in effect first 
minister of Spain, the reorganisation of her commerce and finance became 
his primary interest, to which the duke of Parma’s pressure for immediate 
intervention was an unwelcome interruption. He begged for respite ; 
sometimes three, sometimes five years were all he asked. 

Unfortunately Alberoni’s hand was forced by the brutal treatment 
of the octogenarian inquisitor-general Molinés at the hands of the Mila- 
nese governor. That his disappointment was genuine is proved by the 
fact that his invectives were directed as much against ‘that pompous old 
fool Molinés,’ whose indiscretion caused his arrest, as against the ‘ Turk of 
the west.’ Of the expedition to Sardinia these letters say not a word, and 
little that is fresh on the occupation of Sicily, except that the disaster of 
Cape Passaro is ascribed to three weeks’ delay at Palermo, whereas the 
Spaniards should have at once pushed forward to Messina. Alberoni’s 
responsibility for the Sicilian expedition is a difficult problem. In a 
letter of 8 June 1719 he assured Rocca that he had protested against it 
both verbally and in writing, but that finding the king’s obstinacy insuper- 
able, his only duty was to strive to make it a success. Of more value than 
this late defence is a letter to the same effect in the Carteggio Farnesiano, 
written to the duke of Parma on 5 April 1718, before the disaster of Cape 
Passaro. There is, however, much evidence on the other side. Alberoni 
believed that an English whig government with commercial interests 
could not afford to allow the occupation of Sicily by a strong Mediier- 
ranean power, and that it was impossible that France should actively ally 
herself with England for the humiliation of Spain. These were the two 
maxims upon which Alberoni’s adventurous policy rested. Disillusion 
had, indeed, come before the fleet sailed, and he then consoled himself 
with the thought ‘that in great enterprises one cannot walk and act 
compass in hand; something must be left to chance.’ ! 

Of the subsidiary chances, of the encouragement of noble or provincial 


' Letter of 6 June 1718. 
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discontent against the regent’s government, or of the hopes based upon a 
Jacobite rising, these letters have little to say. Yet they confirm the 
impression derived from those addressed to the duke of Parma that 
Alberoni relied much upon a Swedish-Muscovite diversion in England, 
and more especially in Germany. As early as 6 Dec. 1714, before he 
had any authority in Spain, he told Rocca that Spain, well administered, 
could subsidise the good king of Sweden, and that if he were minister he 
would send an ambassador to his court to-morrow. When Charles XII 
was killed, and when French armies, acting in concert with an English 
squadron, were invading Spain, he knew that the game was lost. ‘ If but 
one of my schemes,’ he wrote on 26 April 1719, ‘ had succeeded, it would 
have been enough to render the enemies’ plans abortive.’ Whatever is 
Alberoni’s responsibility for the commencement of the war, there is ample 
evidence to show that he was opposed to its continuation. In October 
1718 he told Rocca that it was madness for Spain to make war alone, and 
in a letter of 29 Nov. 1719 assured him that he would have made 
peace in the previous autumn. These statements find full confirmation 
in the Carteggio Farnesiano. Alberoni never shared Philip’s delusion 
that his manifesto would tempt the French soldiers from their colours. 

Contemporary ambassadors were wont to believe that Alberoni’s out- 
bursts of passion were diplomatic tricks. These confidential letters would 
lead us to think them genuine. In no measured terms he reviles those 
who had been the cause of Spanish failure. He threatens the regent’s 
government with future vengeance ; he inveighs against the four English 
blackguards, sold to Hanover, who would divide the world into mouthfuls 
and distribute them at pleasure. But his invectives are most bitter against 
the sloth and cowardice of his countrymen, those Italians who were deter- 
mined to be slaves, who would allow a single German regiment—nay, a 
corporal—to hold them down. Clement XI, who was ‘just the pope to 
lose the small portion of Europe that was still left to catholicism,’ is now 
reviled for his cowardice, now threatened with a second sack of Rome. 
‘Yet even in our days,’ cries Alberoni, ‘a resolute pope might be a some- 
body, and could find protectors.’ Italian indifference brought home to 
Alberoni the incompatibility of his two aims. He realised at times that 
Spain was better without Italy, which had drained her of money, even as 
the Germans were draining Italy. ‘If I were king of Spain,’ he wrote to 
Rocca, ‘ I-would not take back the lost states of Italy if they threw them- 
selves at my head.’ 

It is often urged that Alberoni after all would only have replaced the 
Germans by the Spaniards. This would be true at most of the period 
previous to the birth of Don Carlos. When Alberoni saw that Elizabeth 
was ‘made to give princes to half Europe’ his ideas of the relations of 
Spain to Italy were altered. More-than once he pledged himself to Rocca 
that under no circumstances should Parma become a tributary province. 
The queen herself would never have suffered the heritage or the conquests 
of her children to become the possession of the crown. A reviewer in 
the Atheneum of 19 August 1893 ridicules a suggestion thrown out by M. 
Bourgeois in his admirable preface that Alberoni had dreams of Italian 
unity under the house of Farnese. Neither in these letters nor in those 
at Naples have we found any evidence for such a supposition. We are, 
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however, at disaccord with M. Bourgeois’s critic when he adds that the 
idea of Italian nationality did not as yet exist. There is all the difference 
in the world between a political union and a sense of common nationality. 
One instance out of fifty will prove that Alberoni, as Petrarch, looked 
not to his own little paltry state, but to the nation which lay between 
the two seas and the Alps. ‘Let me again assure you,’ he wrote on 
17 June 1718, ‘that not only to those states in which I have had the 
great advantage to be born, but to all Italy, if I can do no good, I will at 
least do no harm.’ 

Alberoni, even before reaching Spain, had conceived high ideas of her 
natural resources. Like other statesmen of his century he believed the rise 
and fall of nations to depend entirely on administration. His diagnosis of 
Spain’s decline is very remarkable, as ascribing to its origin a much earlier 
date than was customary with his contemporaries. Spain, he wrote, was 
a vigorous tree, capable of bearing an infinite quantity of fruit, but for the 
swarms of insects which, owing to mismanagement, had made it their 
home, devouring leaves and fruit directly they began to form. ‘If you 
wish to realise what Spain really is, you must reflect that from Ferdinand 
the Catholic until now each successive king has done his best to ruin 
her. That Don Quixote of a Charles V first introduced the system of 
juros to pay for all his mad schemes. Philip II with his atrabilious 
humours thought of nothing but creating councils, and out of an absolute 
monarchy manufactured an oligarchy, an inveterate complaint which it 
has caused me infinite difficulty to exterminate.’ This oligarchy, Alberoni 
elsewhere declares, was responsible for the miseries of Charles II, driving 
him from his favourite Escurial from want of means, forcing his coach- 
men to strike from lack of pay, compelling him to sell a grandeeship for 
his dinner. The multiplicity of councils added, no doubt, to the delays 
of which the original cause lay in the natural indolence of the Spanish 
aristocracy. A good war, held the Italian, was the only means of reviving 
the energies of Spain, which must be braced by alternations of fortune. 
He had as little liking for provincial as for class privilege, regarding the 
humiliation of Aragon, Catalonia, and Valencia as an incalculable boon, 
Hitherto they had been the most fortunate mortals upon earth ; 
henceforth they would be forced to contribute to the necessities of the 
monarchy in the same proportion as Castile. 

Of the reorganisation of the Spanish marine and of the attempts to 
regularise the sailing of the galleons for the Indies the letters to Count 
Rocca say much, but little that is new. In these matters Alberoni’s 
French predecessors had laid some slight foundations ; in others he has 
recourse to the thrifty court of Parma. Rocca is consulted on the 
reform of the coinage, and on proposals for simplification of taxation by 
the introdnction of a land tax. He is to suggest a scheme for the regu- 
lation of ihe markets ; for the butchers sold diseased meat, oil was adul- 
terated with every kind of impurity, and weights and measures varied 
with the retailer’s fancy. Notwithstanding her colonies not a pound of 
genuine cocoa could be bought in Spain ; it must needs be smuggle] from 
Genoa ; there was not a mechanic in the country who could mend a 
clock, not an upholsterer who could hang a curtain. Alberoni believed 
that Spain could never be prosperous until the lower classes were tempted 
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back to agriculture. He complained, as many others, that there was not 
a country house nor a tree within twenty miles of Madrid. ‘ What are 
you to say,’ he asked, ‘of people who have governed the finest states of 
Europe, and yet have always preferred to live like. Moors?’ Three 
hundred cows were roaming wild in the woods of Aranjuez, and yet the 
queen could not get a pat of butter. As there was no power of initiation 
in the Spaniards, Alberoni was a pioneer in the foundation of foreign 
colonies, a system which was afterwards greatly to be extended. But the 
Parmesan peasants whom he settled at Aranjuez were so badly treated 
that they begged to be sent home. This caused one of the reformer’s 
outbursts: ‘ This is an evil race, and, if I were not under infinite obliga- 
tions to their majesties, I swear I would leave it to its own vile nature. 
They will not do any good themselves nor suffer any one else to do it.’ 

It is impossible to read many of Alberoni’s letters without feeling that 
he was a genuine and even a generous character, without sympathising 
in his alternate fits of hopefulness, anger, and depression. He was the 
one man in Spain, perhaps, who sincerely regretted the death of Philip’s 
courageous Savoyard wife, expressing his disgust at the indifference of 
those who to her owedeverything. Sociable by nature, he felt the loneli- 
ness of his life; his sole exercise was to walk backwards and forwards 
to the royal apartments ; his reforms were interrupted that he might act 
as nurse or gossip to the queen. He confessed to Rocca that the idea of 
reforming the world was the sign of a lunatic, and that the wise man 
leaves it as he finds it; yet he could not resist the pressure of the king 
and queen. ‘I realise,’ he wrote, ‘ that my wish to reform the nation is 
utter madness. The tortures which I suffer surpass those of the first 
martyrs. In the end, I see, I shall be forced to leave her to her own bad 
principles, which have dragged the monarchy down to the grave in disgrace 
and beggary, whereas, well governed, she might play the leading part in 
Europe.’ Alberoni was probably honest when he wished that those who 
envied him would take his place for two or three months. Even his 
enemies never doubted his industry and ability. Yet, although he had 
a long life before him, he began to feel his age. When it was certain 
that Spain must fight single-handed against the three great powers, he 
wrote to Rocca, ‘ The worst of it is that I am old and broken, and so the 
consolation will be reserved for others. If I were only forty I should 
not despair of seeing the foreigner driven out of Italy.’ Amid the mise- 
rable intrigues which led to his disgrace the gardener’s son was the only 
figure who showed dignity and courage; his fall, he told Rocca, was the 
least sacrifice that he could make for peace. 

That Alberoni was interesting and honest does not make him a great 
statesman. M. Bourgeois’s critics exclaim in chorus that his hero was 
no statesman, because all his projects failed. Is this so certain? Is it 
not rather that even intelligent readers close their Spanish history on 
Alberoni’s fall for the very inadequate reason that the rest is dull? Was 
Pitt a failure because he died after the defeat of Austerlitz? To test the 
question it would be well to tabulate in parallel columns Alberoni’s aims 
and the changes in the relations of Spain to the great powers and Italy 
during the half-century which followed his disgrace. To prove his 
abiding influence on the internal administration of Spain it may suffice 
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to quote from his own letter of 18 March 1717 the first notice of his 
greatest pupil : ‘One man alone so far have I found to help me, and that 
is a certain Don Giuseppe Pattigno, of Spanish family, but born and 
educated at Milan; a man of ability and great industry, and whose hands 
are clean.’ EK. ARMSTRONG. 


The Marquis d’Argenson: a Study in Criticism ; being the Stanhope 
Essay, Oxford, 1898. By Artaur Oate. (London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1893.) 


THs essay deserves high praise as a careful and a conscientious study in 
historical biography, which carries out with firmness and force a distinct 
method of treatment. It is, moreover, freshly and effectively written, 
although in the matter of style—or, to adopt his own distinction, 
‘stylishness ’—I cannot confess myself able to applaud all the devices of 
the author. An historical scholar who takes pains to so much purpose will 
probably before long come to think less of this minor department of ‘ the 
critic’s craft,’ and will perceive that an author full of matter commands 
attention even when he writes at his ease. Such was, for instance, the 
case with the marquis d’Argenson himself, whose pen was rarely out of 
his hand, and who, as las been remarked before now, even in his 
‘ Matériaux pour |’Histoire de sa Vie et de son Temps’ seems to have been 
quite aware that he was not writing for his own satisfaction only. 

As I have indicated, Mr. Ogle’s method is genuinely biographical ; 
and it is this which sustains the interest of the reader. The evolutionary 
process through which the inherited elements of Argenson’s character 
passed in the successive phases of his career has of course been pointed 
out long since; nor was any special insight required for comparing the 
most noteworthy of this powerful thinker’s Platonic speculations with 
the actual political remedies which the French or other nations have 
since swallowed at a gulp. Since to explain was accordingly here of 
more importance than to interest, Mr. Ogle may be congratulated on 
having succeeded in conveying within a couple of hundred short pages 
an adequate notion of the individual solution which actually resulted from 
an antithetical mixture of practical energy and proud reserve, of a noble 
trust in theory and a singular susceptibility to personal antipathies, of an 
eagerness to dare and a readiness to hold aloof, and of much else of action 
and reaction which nothing but the art of a true portrait painter could in 
perfection mutually reconcile. 

Here I must content myself with a few remarks on a single portion 
of Mr. Ogle’s varied but well-ordered researches. The marquis d’Ar- 
genson, whose highest praise it was to have carried into official life the 
aspiring single-mindedness which had pervaded the irresponsible delibera- 
tions of the Entresol club, actually held an important position in the 
administration of French affairs for a period of less than three years 
only; nor is it possible to deny that, so far as the relation between 
intention and effect is concerned, the history of his foreign policy must 
be summarised in the word ‘ failure.’ Yet Mr. Ogle is not merely justified 
in refusing to judge the foreign minister’s action by the standard of a 
note, or commentary, indited by him seven years previously in reference 
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to the worthy abbé de St. Pierre’s contribution to the perpetual project of 
a perpetual peace, but he is even better warranted in inquiring whether 
or not Argenson’s ‘system’ of forcing a policy was sound in itself. 
This special issue need not be too readily confounded with the broader 
question involved in the assertion, effectively if rather rhetorically put, 
that although it was not till 1789 ‘ that the French monarchy surrendered 
its charter to the French people, it had resigned it,’ a generation ‘ before, 
into the hands of Maria Theresa.’ Beyond a doubt the momentous 
revulsion in French foreign policy which found its complete expression in 
the Versailles treaty of alliance of May 1756 was no sudden achievement 
of Kaunitz and Madame de Pompadour. But how far did Argenson, 
whom its consummation crushed as a practical statesman, foresee, and in 
what measure did he labour to avert, this fatal political blunder ? 

France had entered with few misgivings into the treaties with Prussia 
and Bavaria which preceded the second Silesian war, and had, early in 
1744, declared war against Great Britain and Austria with a light heart. 
A patriotic love of peace was then, as ever, a drug in the French political 
market, and the effect of the successes of the French troops in Flanders 
under the personal command of King Lewis XV was only heightened by 
his recovery from the illness which had overtaken him at Metz. But 
Frederick II’s invasion of Bohemia ended in disastrous failure; and 
Argenson’s first important task as minister of foreign affairs was to meet 
or make use of the Prussian king’s overtures towards extricating himself 
from an apparently hopeless situation by diplomatic means, in which he 
sought the aid of his French ally. Argenson, as his abortive draft of a 
reply to the pacific proposals of Prussia shows, was prepared to fall in 
with them in principle; but he had reckoned without his master, and 
this premature readiness must have weakened his position at the outset. 
He had therefore to direct his energy to advising the best means of carry- 
ing on the war; but this endeavour was rendered more difficult by the 
French reverses of the close of the year, and was further complicated 
by the death of Charles Albert in January 1745, which took the heart 
out of Argenson’s scheme of making the reinforcement of the Bavarians 
an essential part of the French military operations. His endeavour to 
carry out this portion of his plan, and thus prevent the definitive detach- 
ment of Bavaria and the German south-west from the allies of Frank- 
fort, was frustrated by the supineness of his own government; and the 
peace of Fiissen subordinated Bavaria to the house of Austria for a 
generation. 

While Mr. Ogle is clearly right in claiming for Argenson the credit 
of having opposed the policy to which the break-up of the league of 
Frankfort was partly due, his exposition of the ensuing series of events is 
too much condensed, and here and there unconvincing. If the advice of 
Frederick II to Lewis XV had for its object the bringing of pressure to 
bear upon the maritime powers, then the glory of Fontenoy cannot have 
been so ‘ utterly vain’ as Mr. Ogle is pleased to assume ; for the captures 
to which it led had for their result the withdrawal of the British troops 
from the continent. Moreover, in spite of Frederick’s previous protestations 
to the French king, there is no doubt that the successes of his ally in 
Flanders encouraged him to the daring operation which at Hohenfriedberg 
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(Mr. Ogle should not call it ‘Friedbourg ’) turned the tide in his favour. 
The withdrawal of Conti, which followed, was no doubt a most unwelcome 
sequel for Frederick, but the augmentation of the French forces in 
Flanders hastened the conclusion of the convention of Hanover, of which 
the high spirit of Maria Theresa weakened the immediate, but could not 
destroy the enduring, effect. Argenson’s policy had in the meantime 
been chiefly occupied with the design of gaining over Saxony-Poland from 
Maria Theresa’s side by dangling before Augustus III the prospect of the 
succession to the vacant imperial throne. A more futile project hardly 
ever engaged the attention of a responsible statesman ; for there is no 
reason for supposing that it was seriously viewed by any of the principal 
partners in the negotiation—least of all by Frederick II, who merely used 
it as a means of producing mutual distrust between Saxony and Austria. 
When, therefore, the announcement, on 13 Sept. 1745, of the election 
of Francis of Lorraine as emperor seemed to French patriots to imply a 
direct menace to the integrity of the French monarchy, Argenson could 
not escape at the same time the discredit of a deserved diplomatic defeat. 
As is well known, the efforts to which Maria Theresa was inspired by the 
consummation of one of her chief hopes ended in discomfiture, most dire 
for her Saxon ally, and in the abandonment or postponement of her 
design for the recovery of Silesia. But at one point in the struggle a 
different result had seemed more than probable, and it was then that she 
had made a final attempt to detach France from the Prussian alliance. 
The success of this attempt must, by setting free the Austrian forces 
employed in the Low Countries, have led to the overwhelming of Frederick 
in Silesia. It would seem that, although the French ministry accepted 
the invitation to enter into negotiations with Austria, Argenson’s in- 
structions, based on this acceptance, were couched in so significantly cold 
a tone that when they arrived at Dresden (where Frederick was, however, 
already master) Vaulgrenant, the French envoy there, had little inclination 
to interfere. Thus the peace of Dresden was signed; but though it is 
manifest that Argenson had in some measure smoothed the way for 
Frederick, he can hardly be said to have materially contributed to the 
Prussian king’s political triumph. 

Mr. Ogle recognises the ineffectiveness of Argenson’s policy in these 
transactions so clearly that the appreciation which he claims for its 
insight seems to me excessive. A practical politician must be primarily 
judged by the effect of his influence upon the actual course of public affairs ; 
and in Argenson’s case this amounted, so far as the Second Silesian war 
was concerned, to almost less than nothing. I have left myself no space 
to speak of the negotiation of Turin, of which the failure was even more 
conspicuous than that of Argenson’s German policy. But the historic 
foresight—if the expression be permitted—which it displayed was even 
more remarkable ; and on this quality Argenson’s reputation as a foreign 
minister, taken altogether, must, I fear, fall back. A. W. Warp. 
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Un ‘Précurseur du Socialisme: Saint-Simon et son Ciuvre. Par 
GrorGEs WEILL, docteur és lettres. (Paris: Perrin. 1894.) 


Tx1s small volume is not quite fairly described by its first title. It is a 
careful and well-written account of St. Simon and his writings in all their 
chief aspects, and not only in their bearing on socialism. We hear not 
only of St. Simon’s influence on Bazard and Enfantin, but of his rela- 
tion with Augustin Thierry and Auguste Comte. Like most founders of 
schools, St. Simon had the good or ill fortune to be left behind by his 
own followers; and these were not merely socialists. It is difficult to 
do justice to a writer who never expressed himself fully and at large, but 
only in a succession of short papers, unequal to his wishes and not 
always in harmony with each other. Organisation was always his watch- 
word ; he is always confronting the intellectual and religious anarchy of 
the Revolution, as well as its political anarchy. But in the course of his 
lifetime his view of reform changed. At first he thought (as Comte after- 
wards) that the moral world cannot be reformed till the world of science 
and opinion has been altered for the better before it. Ata later time he 
thought that the two reforms must proceed pari passu. At first he 
thought (as did Fourier) that the law of gravitation extended to both the 
physical and the moral worlds, and explained every difficulty in either. 
At a later time he dropped this notion, and attached perhaps undue im- 
portance to changes in the system of industry. Even on this last point 
he shifted his ground a little. After insisting strongly on the importance 
of captains of industry he came to see that fraternity was more important 
still. Hence to his watchword, Organisation, his disciples usually added 
Association. He expected great things from the collaboration of scientific 
workers, himself to be the leader of the group. He was more than once 
successful in securing this end; but his discernment of merit was only 
too acute. Thierry and Comte were of too high quality to work long 
under his leadership, though he inspired them quite as much by his 
character as by his ideas. 

The story of his life is not uneventful. Claude-Henri de Rouvroy, 
comte de Saint-Simon, was born in 1760, of noble family. He studied 
Alembert and Rousseau, and became philosophe. Then, like his hero 
Descartes, he served in the wars. He took part (1779-83) in the French 
expedition in aid of the American colonists. He was present at the siege 
of York Town ; and in the operations at St. Christopher and Martinique 
he was made prisoner, and confined in Jamaica till the peace. He was 
impressed with the practical bent of the Americans and the high estima- 
tion of industry in their country. It appears, too, that before returning 
to France he made an unsuccessful attempt to persuade the government 
of Mexico to set on foot a canal between the two oceans, as in 1788 he 
vainly sought to induce the Spanish monarch to make a canal between 
Madrid and the sea. Although never all his life quite free from pride of 
birth, he was an ardent champion of equality in 1789. His temporal 
wealth suffered by the Revolution; but he had talents for business, and 
his speculative purchases of crown lands in 1791 restored his fortunes in 
1794, when he emerged from an eleven months’ imprisonment under the 
convention. Unhappily he spent his wealth rapidly, and from 1803 on- 
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wards his life was a struggle with poverty, in the intervals of which he © 
devoted all he had to the causes he had at heart. 

His eccentricities are well known. Jnter alia he divorced his wife in 
order to propose marriage to Madame de Staél, who was unkind enough 
to refuse him (1802). When at Geneva on that fool’s errand he pub- 
lished his first book, ‘ Letters of an Inhabitant of Geneva’ (1802). His 
admiration of Napoleon broke down many years before the fall of the 
emperor, and he addressed him in very free criticisms (1818), following 
them up with a proposal that Napoleon should give a prize of 1,000,000/. 
for the best plan for the reorganisation of European society. How much 
there was in common between St. Simon and Robert Owen besides their 
socialism appears from this incident. 

St. Simon’s influence did not extend widely abroad, and is sometimes 
regarded as very limited even in his own country. Yet among English- 
men he profoundly impressed John Stuart Mill. His relations with 
Comte and Thierry have been mentioned. Thierry at least never ceased 
to respect him. Béranger defended him in a poem, and Rouget de I’Isle 
composed for him ‘ Le Chant des Industriels.’ He made disciples among 
‘captains of industry,’ especially among Jewish bankers, one of whom 
(Rodrigues) secured his latter years from want. The poet Halévy became 
his friend and secretary. On his death-bed in 1825 he continued with his 
latest breath to speak of his ‘ plans.’ 

Ofthe nature of these ‘ plans’ this is not the place for a full account. 
His reasoning starts from the conviction that there has been enough of 
destruction. A new ‘Encyclopédie’ is wanted, one which will build up 
instead of pulling down. In the ‘ Letters of an Inhabitant of Geneva’ 
(1802) and in the ‘ Introduction to the Scientific Labours of the Nine- 
teenth Century’ (1807) St. Simon himself gives suggestions for this 
new ‘ Encyclopédie.’ He would unite the a priori method of Descartes 
with the a posteriori of Newton. He preaches a gospel of labour, as 
did Carlyle later. He recommends a bipartite government, an intel- 
lectual or spiritual hierarchy on the one side and an industrial (of great 
capitalists) on the other. His notion! that ‘ astronomy, physics, chemistry 
are already positive, and physiology and psychology will soon become 
so’ after the other sciences, sounds like an anticipation of Comte; but 
(as Dr. Weill remarks) it is a recollection of Burdin, with whom St. 
Simon had studied fifteen years before. Comte may have learned some- 
thing from St. Simon’s classification of the sciences,? and more from 
the emphatic assertion that the military epochs are giving place to the 
industrial. Finally, though Comte, after his breach with the master in 
1824, considered St. Simon to have been too much led by ‘a religious 
tendency,’ it is remarkable that Comte himself displayed the same feature 
in later life. St. Simon’s view of religion was at least an essential feature 
in his scheme of history. Unlike the eighteenth-century philosophe, he 
sees in history no record of mere failures, but the best guide to 
humanity in its future development. He sees good even in the Saracens 
and in the middle ages. He regards the religion of a people and time 
as summing up its philosophy and science; the clergy are to him not a 
troupe of knavish confederates, but the teachers and leaders of humanity. 


* Mémoires sur la Science de l’' Homme, 1813, * Ibid. p. 88. 
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In the manner of Condorcet he traces the progress of the race through a 
long series of steps from savagery through barbarism to civilisation. We 
can only expect in this ‘epoch of transition’ to make further progress by 
study of the past. Instead of considering ‘ past, present, and future ’ we 
ought to consider the present last of all, when we have found out from 
the past what the future has in store for us. Condorcet’s view of history 
as a long struggle against superstition and despotism seems to St. Simon, 
as to Comte, too narrow. History has been considered too much as a 
chronicle of kings instead of a record of the life of peoples, Thierry and 
he were at one in this matter. St. Simon’s criticism on Thierry’s 
‘Norman Conquest’ is that it exaggerates the evils of the Conquest and 
under-estimates the social progress it occasioned. Towards England the 
master’s attitude was remarkable. As long as England had the same 
religion as the rest of Europe, he says, the ambition of the English was 
moderate; as soon as they had a religion of their own (l’anglicanisme) 
their desire of empire knew no bounds, especially on the sea. The safety 
not only of France but of Europe is that France and England, the only 
two countries constitutionally governed, should enter into a league, an 
Anglo-French federation directed by an Anglo-French parliament.‘ The 
idea was, perhaps, less visionary than some of his schemes of social 
reform, and it showed St. Simon’s consciousness that political stability 
is not to be taken for granted by social reformers. A federation of all 
Europe was his desire; but he saw that so large a change was not to be 
made all at once. 
Dr. Weill’s book should do something to revive interest in St. Simon. 
Comte’s work has been more abiding, because far more systematic and 
thorough, while less brilliant and pleasing in form; but Dr. Weill seems 
right in contending that Comte owed more to St. Simon than he was 
always willing to acknowledge. J. Bonar. 





Glimpses of the French Revolution. By Joun G. AucEr. (London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, & Co. 1894.) 


Tuis little book does not claim the rank of a regular history, but it con- 
tains much that will be new to persons who have some historical reading. 
Mr. Alger begins with the myths of the Revolution, Cazotte’s vision, 
Mademoiselle de Sombreuil’s draught of blood, the last supper of the 
Girondins, the tannery for human skins at Meudon, and Tom Paine’s 
providential escape from the guillotine. Then he touches upon the 
utopias of the Revolution, and gives (what is, historically, the most solid 
part of his book) a very full account of Cloots’ Deputation of the 
Human Race. Next he illustrates the part played in the Revolution by 
women and children. The working of the revolutionary tribunal is ex- 
emplified in the trials of Sir William Codrington, General Dillon, and 
J. J. Arthur. The pathetic stories of the women of Verdun and the 
Compiégne Carmelites are told once more, and a highly interesting 
chapter on the prisons during the reign of terror concludes a book 
which affords evidence of wide reading, a judicial temper, and historical 
insight. F. C. Montaaus. 


* Weill, p. 93. * Ibid. p. 84; cf. pp. 67, 68, 81. 
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The Empire of the Tsars and the Russians. By ANATOLE Leroy-Brav- 
uiev. Translated by Zénaipe A. Racozin, Part Il.: The Institu- 
tions. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1894.) 


THE second volume of M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu’s famous book on 
Russia is devoted to the discussion of some of the most interesting 
questions connected with that colossal empire. Most people want to 
know about the mir, the tchinovniks, and the zemstvo. Not second in 
importance is the system of the administration of justice, coupled with 
its penalties, and above all the exile to Siberia, about which such con- 
tradictory accounts have been published. Before the sensational stories 
of Mr. George Kennan have died away from the ears of an astonished 
audience Mr. De Windt steps in with quite as much experience of 
the country and gives us an entirely different story. Book v. of this 
volume treats of the press and the censorship. Many will be glad to get 
something of the truth about these matters. The last book attempts 
to put before us no less a subject than nihilism and the revolutionary 
committees. Perhaps, therefore, this second volume is the most inter- 
esting of the three, although it may not have the same charm for the 
philologist and the ethnologist. The great thing that strikes us and 
gives us confidence in the author is his unmistakable bona fides. Here 
we have not to do with a man who, goaded by some slights put upon his 
egotism, or baffled in the career which he had marked out for himself, 
would involve Russia in a sanguinary revolution and create a situation 
. out of which it is difficult to see the exit. The author thoroughly 
understands Russia, sees the problems she is called upon to solve, and 
assists her in the solution. Like all true friends of the country he looks 
to the establishment of constitutionalism, but it must be established 
gradatim (see p. 587). 

The account of the zemstvo, as given by M. Leroy-Beaulieu, will be 
read with much interest. It has probably not realised all that was ex- 
pected of it, but it has done a great deal, and will probably do more as 
time goes on. Some think that by proper expansion it may bring back 
the old Russian zemskaya duma. How few people realise that even in 
that country an autocracy has arisen upon the ruins of something like a 
representative system! Even the mir, which many think must become 
extinct as the country advances, has not been without its use in’ the 
political training of the people, and we have courts not only of the mir, 
but also of the volost, another territorial division. Into these latter 
M. Leroy-Beaulieu goes at considerable length, and tells how a customary 
law is administered in them by the peasants. 

Perhaps the safeguard of Russia as she advances in constitutional 
progress will be the conservative and even patriarchal character of her 
population. The west has not much to give herin exchange forit. This 
character may free her from what Tennyson called the blind hysterics of 
the Celt. There is great patriotism among the Russians themselves and 
great solidarity, but there is a large alien element in the country. There 
are difficulties connected with the Polish question, many of which apply 
as much to Prussia as to Russia, and her large oriental population is con- 
terminous with the central European race. These circumstances are all 
understood by M. Leroy-Beaulieu and enhance the value of his book. 

A few words must be said about the translation. Mme. Ragozin 
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gives us a spirited and clear version, with the exception of here and there 
a strange word which is not familiar to us and must, we think, be an 
Americanism. She also adds useful little notes, sometimes explaining, 
at others controverting the views of her author. W. R. Morrinn. 


London and the Kingdom. By Reertnatp R. Suarre, D.C.L. I. IL. 
Printed by Order of the Corporation. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. 1894.) 


THERE is a large public of patriotic Englishmen who naturally feel a 
sincere and special interest in a history of London produced by order of 
the corporation in honour of the 700th anniversary of the mayoralty of the 
city. To the historical student the announcement of ‘a history derived 
mainly from the archives at the Guildhall in the custody of the corporation’ 
is an event of capitalimportance. The design of the corporation is worthy 
of all honour, and, fitly carried out, must have added a new distinction to 
the list of earlier benefactions to the public. It is, therefore, deeply to be 
regretted that the work itself dees not justify the anticipations which might 
reasonably have been formed. The plan of the book is laid down in the 
preface, where the author explains that, in view of the amount of labour 
already expended by others on municipal, ecclesiastical, and social history, 
these subjects are to be set outside the scope of the present work. Weare 
left in some doubt as to whether the corporation or the author should be 
held responsible for the very remarkable view that the municipal organisa- 
tion and growth of London have already been so far made clear as to render 
it possible to give a satisfactory account of the influence of the city in the 
national development; but, on whatever grounds this opinion has been 
formed, we have no choice, save to submit to the limitations which 
the author has seen fit to adopt. In all the great matters of civic life, and 
the problems as to its growth which are so profoundly exercising historical 
students, we must expect no information ; nor, indeed, is any offered to us. 
If the author chooses to allot the same space to the critical question of 
the great conflict between the guilds and the citizens for the control of 
the common council as he gives to the personal appearance and fate of 
Alice Perrers, he allows the vexed reader no remonstrance. We must 
judge the book for what it proposes to tell, not for what is deliberately 
set aside. 

Undoubtedly the subject chosen—the political relation of London to 
the kingdom and the influence exercised by it—might form the theme of 
a book of first-rate importance and enduring interest. The subject might 
be looked at from two points of view. On the one hand London might be 
seen as the centre not only of the island Britain, but of England as the 
conqueror of the seas, the founder of a world-wide empire, the capital of a 
universal commerce. In this sense Michelet has pictured it to us as seen 
with the eyes of the historian and the poet : ‘ Tous les autres pays ont leurs 
capitales a l’ouest et regardent au couchant : le grand vaisseau ewropéen 
semble flotter, la vuile enflée du vent qui jadis soufflade lV Asie. L’Angle- 
terre seule a la proue ad Vest, comme pour braver le monde, unum omnia 
contra.’ It was within the period of which Dr. Sharpe writes in his first 
volume that London first entered into successful rivalry with the old lords 
of commerce, that it formed its companies of foreign traders with peculiar 
and interesting privileges, that it scattered abroad merchants who served 
as envoys and political agents of the crown in an extended foreign policy, 
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that the city claimed to dominate and control the whole commerce of the 
land, and to become the ruling capital of a commercial society that should 
reach out to the very ends of the earth. The movement had already 
begun which was ultimately, as but one of the incidents of its history, to 
make of a group of merchants in Leadenhall Street the founders and 
rulers of anIndianempire. Of the beginnings of this commercial develop- 
ment, however, one of the most astonishing in history, Dr. Sharpe has 
nothing to say. This branch of the subject is wholly omitted, and that 
without any explanation or reason given. 

There is, however, another aspect of London life —its internal relations 
to the kingdom considered as a separate unit unconnected with the outer 
world. Here, unfortunately, Dr. Sharpe has thought it necessary to fetter 
himself in such a way as to make his task impossible and his work 
entirely useless. Assuming that his readers come to the book with no 
previous knowledge, he has devoted nearly the whole of his space to 
recounting obvious facts which may be found in every school handbook, 
or in chronological tables. Questions of succession, lists of coronations, 
banquets, wars, and rebellions form a book of annals which is unnecessary 
alike for the learned and for the ignorant; and the scanty space which 
remains is not occupied by any serious account of the influence of London 
on the kingdom. For example, though Dr. Sharpe gives a statement, 
incoherent and insufficient, of the part played by London in the wars 
of Matilda and Stephen, he offers no suggestion of ‘the real problem 
which here awaits solution. It was in the twelfth century that our 
foreign kings were carrying out in their continental dominions a very 
definite policy of centralisation, by destroying the political autonomy of 
the towns, and forcing upon the communes, from Rouen to Bayonne, a 
form of government which gave to the people the smallest amount of 
rights that a commune could possess, and substituted for self-government 
the unlimited power of the king and a military organisation under the 
mayor. It is very possible that while the foreign kings were thus forcibly 
imposing on the continental towns the system which was most favourable 
to the exercise of their own authority there may have been a similar 
attempt to control local government in England in the interests of the 
crown. Many things seem to indicate a conflict of this kind during the 
twelfth century between the crown and London, and to suggest that 
London, while seeming only to fight for its own local interests, became 
the true defender of municipal freedom throughout the land, and made 
it impossible for our foreign kings to lay on the necks of Englishmen the 
yoke which they had imposed on Normandy and Anjou. If this be the 
case, London takes a pre-eminent and honourable place as the inheritor 
and defender of English liberties in their most characteristic form, and 
the discussion of the subject would be more profitable than the record of 
how often its citizens attended a coronation or witnessed a riot. 

Dr. Sharpe’s second volume extends from the death of Elizabeth to 
the death of Anne. As he approaches modern times he is on more 
familiar ground, and though he continues to distract the reader with 
matter hardly, if at all, germane to his subject, the thread of the re- 
lations between London and the kingdom is tolerably well preserved. 
His knowledge of general history is, however, still defective; and even 
when, as in his account of the quarrel between the city and the army 
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in 1647, he makes no positive mistakes, he often fails to convey any 
adequate impression of the meaning of the facts he adduces. Perhaps the 
most interesting thing in the volume is the facsimile of an extract from 
the minutes of the common council on 29 May 1641, ordering the taking 
of the parliamentary protestation. This entry, like so many others, is 
shown to be ‘ disclaimed and repealed’ by lines drawn crossways over it by 
order of Pritchard, the lord mayor intruded on the city by Charles II. 
Even in the height of the reaction in 1660 no elected lord mayor 
thought fit to erase from the journals anything that the duly constituted 
authorities of the city had inserted therein. 

Unhappily London still awaits its historian. The failure of the volumes 
before us to supply the want is profoundly to be regretted, because, 
from the position of the author and the distinguished patronage under 
which the book has been produced, it may be too commonly assumed 
that the end has been achieved, and the industry of young scholars may 
be thus diverted to other and less important work. Such a result would 
be a grave calamity. ee 


Early London Theatres (in the Fields). By T. Farrman Orpisn, F.S.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. (London: Elliot Stock. 1894.) 


A uistory of the original London theatres has long been required by 
students, for the late Mr. Payne Collier’s ‘ History of Dramatic Poetry 
and Annals of the Stage’ is so untrustworthy in details that for some years 
no one has felt safe in using any fact in that book without verification. 
Mr. Ordish’s work, therefore, will be welcomed as a valuable contribution 
to the true understanding of this history. Unfortunately, although certain 
important facts relating to these theatres have come down to us, we are 
left very much to conjecture in respect to a great part of the history. 
There appears to be little doubt that the Theatre and the Curtain were 
built about the same time in the fields of Shoreditch, the former in 1576 
and the latter shortly afterwards. When we consider the primitive state 
of the drama at this period, we must feel surprise that separate buildings 
should have been required for the performance of the plays then in 
existence, and we are forced to admit that they were required quite as 
much for other forms of entertainment, like bear-baitings, wrestlings, &c., 
as for plays; and this suggests that the buildings were round, as were the 
theatres afterwards built on the Bankside. This, however, is not certain, 
and the only definite statement on the point is that of De Witt that there 
were in 1596 four amphitheatres in London, two on the north side of the 
river and two on the south. Mr. Halliwell Phillipps supposed that the 
‘wooden O’ referred to in the prologue to ‘Henry V’ was the Curtain, 
in opposition to the general belief that it was the Globe. Mr. Ordish takes 
this for granted, but we are scarcely prepared to give up our belief in the 
‘wooden O’ being the Globe until fuller evidence is produced. The 
Theatre had only an existence of twenty-one years, and after the expira- 
tion of the original lease in 1597 the timber was removed to the Bankside 
and re-erected there as the building renowned under the name of the 
Globe. The Curtain remainel until the suppression of the stage in the 
period of the civil war and the Commonwealth. Mr. Halliwell Phillipps 
in his valuable ‘ Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare’ placed the history 
of these two theatres on a firm basis. 
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The history of the buildings on the south side of the river is rather 
more confused. We know that the Rose was opened about 1592, the 
Swan about 1596, the Glob2 in 1599, and the Hope in 1613, but there 
are some doubts as to the localities of the Bear Gardens. Mr. Ordish 
disputes the existence of a Paris Garden Theatre before the erection of 
the Swan in 1596, and he certainly succeeds in throwing doubt on the 
received opinion by proving that Collier's quotations from the ‘ North- 
umberland Household Book’ (17 Henry VIII), and from the ‘ Duke of 
Najera’s travels in 1544,’ are incorrect, as no specific references to Paris 
Garden are found in the originals, these being interpolated by Collier. 
On the other hand we must remember that the tradition of a theatre in 
this place is older than Collier, and Crowley’s reference in 1550 seems to 
infer a building of some sort. The stage that broke down in 1583 is 
said definitely to have been in Paris Garden. Mr. Ordish’s explanation 
of this is that a mistake was made for the Bankside, but the people of 
that day knew too well what the Paris Garden was to make any such 
mistake. With regard to one of the theatres on the Surrey side, viz. the 
Swan, we are sorry to see that Mr. Ordish speaks rather depreciatingly 
of De Witt’s view of the interior, first published by Dr. Gaedertz in 1888, 
and doubts its being an original drawing made in the theatre. This 
opinion is partly grounded on the incorrect copy printed in his book. The 
words Ez observationibus Londinensibus Johannis de Witt, as seen on 
Dr. Gaedertz’s.copy (and reproduced in this work), were discussed at a 
meeting of the New Shakespeare Society, and it was generally felt that it 
was not easy to explain them. When, however, the original was sent 
over to England for examination at the British Museum, it was found 
that the words Ez observationibus, &c., were at the head of the written 
description and not on the drawing atall. It then became quite clear 
that the description and drawing were copied by Van Buchell into his 
commonplace book from De Witt’s original description and drawing made 
in London in 1596. 

Although we have found it necessary to differ from Mr. Ordish in a 
few points, we hold this volume to be a real addition to the literature of 
the stage, and we look forward to the appearance of the companion 
volume on the ‘ London Theatres in the Town,’ which is promised. 

Henry B, WHEATLEY. 


Materials for the History of the Church of Lancaster. By W. 0. 
Roper. (Chetham Society.) Vol. II. 1894. 
OnE is always sorry to criticise severely such a work as editing a cartulary, 
but the second volume of the work before us does not alter the opinion 
previously expressed in this Review (vol. viii. 185). As this volume 
contains only the texts and translations of charters without a table of 
contents or index, it is difficult to say exactly what it includes; but the 
documents seem to be nearly all of purely local interest, and to relate to 
small parcels of land. Wecannot think that an editor who renders ‘ Apud 
Cenom ’ [Le Mans] in a charter of King John as ‘ at Cenom’ is qualified 
to undertake a cartulary, nor can one admire the rendering of ‘ Sees’ 
(Séez), and even of Sagium, by ‘Sees’ merely, throughout. Surely an 
editor with local knowledge could do better than render ‘ Ricardi filii 
Waltheni’ as ‘Richard son of Walthen,’ and, in the next charter, 
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‘Vetredi filii Huk’ as ‘ Vetred son of Huk.’ ‘ Walthenus’ is clearly 
‘ Waltheuus,’ 7.e.‘ Waltheof,’ and‘ Vetred ’ must be ‘ Uctred,’ i.e. Uchtred. 
Both names have a local flavour. .The most interesting document in the 
book, perhaps, to the student of records is a plea from a Roll of 8 Ed. ITI, 
in which is recited in extenso a fine of 1196. The pes finis in the treasury 
of which the king ordered a transcript for the purpose of this suit was 
printed only last year by the Pipe Roll Society. But in the interval of 
more than five centuries it had been greatly damaged. The transcript, 
therefore, enables us to fill in the blanks in the Pipe Roll Society’s version, 
while the latter enables us to correct the wild misreading of William ‘de 
Gunevill ’ for William ‘de Chimilli,’ archdeacon of Richmond. 
J. H. Rounp. 


English Records: a Companion to the History of England. By H. E. 
Maupen. (London: Methuen & Co. 1894.) 


THe idea of a handbook supplying facts not given in the text-books, 
tabulating those which are there scattered, and directing the student to 
fuller authorities is a good one, and on the whole has been well carried 
out by Mr. Malden, though we cannot think his title happily chosen. 
The arrangement is by subject up to the Norman Conquest; afterwards 
under reigns subdivided into sections—dominions, wars, officials, govern- 
ment, acts and documents, authors—serving as a general framework, into 
which special paragraphs, such as ‘ Cinque Ports,’ ‘ The Reformation,’ and 
so forth, are introduced at suitable points. This involves a good many 
repetitions, and some of the details of wars might be left to the text-book ; 
but the classified lists of great officials, including in later times the lords- 
lieutenant of Ireland and governors-general of India, the short surveys of 
special subjects, like the composition of the medieval baronage or the local 
character of the Marian persecution and pedigrees, showing inter alia the 
connexion of the Anglo-Saxon kings with other northern houses and of 
the parliamentary nobility of the civil war with cach other, can be unre- 
servedly praised. The book is disfigured by a few errors, such as that 
Edward the Elder built the county towns of the midlands, that there were 
no ‘acts or documents ’ of validity or importance in Stephen’s reign but 
the treaty of Wallingford, that the first duke of Norfolk was son (instead 
of grandson) of Edward I’s granddaughter Margaret, and that the Lollard 
statute was passed in 1402. It is not made clear that though the earl of 
Westmorland in 1399 received the lands of the earldom of Richmond they 
did not carry the title, and considering the predominance of the house of York 
in the march of Wales it israther hard tonumber the Welsh borderers among 
the unruly elements of society who supported the Lancastrian dynasty. 
There are a number of printer’s errors, such as Saintogne. J.T. 


In The Gelasian Sacramentary, Liber Sacramentorum Romanae 
Ecclesiae, edited, with introduction, critical notes, and appendix, by H. A. 
Wilson, M.A., Fellow of St. Mary Magdalen College (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press, 1894), we are given the first critical text of the so-called ‘ Gelasian ’ 
sacramentary preserved in one of Queen Christina’s manuscripts, dating 
from about 700, at the Vatican. Mr. Wilson has collated it with two other 
manuscripts, one from Rheinau (now at Ziirich), the other from St. Gall, 
of not much later date, which often serve to restore good readings, as well 
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as with three manuscripts of less importance. He also supplies for 
purposes of comparison frequent citations from various Gallican, ‘ Leonine,’ 
‘Gregorian,’ and other sacramentaries, and adds throughout references to 
them in his margin, which enable us to see at a glance what portions of 
the collection belong to the normal Roman type and what present peculi- 
arities. The edition is one of admirable scholarship and the introduction 
is learned and complete. On p. xxxv Mr. Wilson says that in the 
Rheinau manuscript ‘ the Good Friday prayers mention the “ king ”’ as well 
as the Christiani imperatores, and the imperium Francorum as well as 
the imperium Romanorum.’ The first phrase no doubt refers to the 
eastern imperial house and presents no difficulty ; but we question if the 
editor has rightly interpreted the second. The Vatican manuscript has 
Romanum [sic] sive Francorum imperium (p. 76), while that of Rheinau, 
having previously distinguished the emperors and the king by vel, reads 

tomanorum atque Francorum imperium (p. 78, n. 29). The difference 
seems to be designed, and it is worth noticing that this latter title (in the 
personal form) is actually found later, though very rarely, in documents of 
Otto the Great. It is, in fact, only known to occur in six documents (three 
coupled with et and three with ac), all passed under the chancellorship of 
his son Liudolf, and dated between January and July 966 (‘ Mon. Ger. 
Hist.’ Diplom. i. Nos. 318, 822, 324-26, 8329). It would be interesting if 
we could discover whence the title, thus experimentally introduced and 
then abandoned, was derived. 


In the fourth and concluding volume of the illustrated edition of 
Green’s Short History of the English People (London: Macmillan & Co. 
1894), Mrs. J. R. Green and Miss Kate Norgate have brought their pious 
task to a worthy conclusion. With the increasing wealth of illustration at 
their disposal, they have, perhaps, been able to make this final volume 
the most notable of the four. Page after page gives the reader the very 
form and pressure of the age in portraits of notable personages, in serious 
and satirical sketches, in topographical illustrations, in representations 
of manners and customs, of machinery, and of the countless other objects 
which, once placed before the eye, vivify our knowledge of the past. It 
may be pointed out, on the other hand, that in the useful map of London 
and the suburbs, showing the accretions to the city at different dates, we 
have our attention drawn to a strongly marked ‘ Boundary of Jurisdiction 
of Metropolitan Board of Works.’ As it is hardly to be supposed that 
the editors had never heard of the county council, the inference appears 
to be that the publishers thought it more economical to use an old map 
than to engrave a new one. In the map of Europe after the peace of 
Lunéville Piedmont is wrongly shown as forming part of Liguria. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
THE BIRTHPLACE OF SALUTATI 


I am indebted to Mr. W. Kenworthy Browne for calling my attention to 
a mistake which I made by inadvertence in my review of the ‘ Epistolario ’ 
of Coluccio Salutati (January 1895). The humanist’s birthplace was 
not Settignano, as there given, but Stignano, in the Val di Nievole. 


KE. ARMSTRONG. 
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Periodical Notices 


[Contributions to these Notices, whether regular or occasional, are invited. They 
should be drawn up on the pattern of those printed below, and addressed to Mr. R. L. 
Poole, at Oxford, by the first week in March, June, September, and December.] 


The book of Tobit and the first Sargonide kings of Assyria: by F. pz Moor [who 
defends the historical character of the book].—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

Early Christian monuments.— Edinb, Rev. 371. Jan. 

Note on an edition of Gregory of Tours’ ‘ Historia ecclesiastica Francorum’ prepared 

by Gilles Bouchier [1576-1665]: by H. Omonr.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 5. 

The ‘ Martyrologium Hieronymianum’ [of the end of the sixth century]: by B. 
Kruscu [with reference to the new edition in the ‘ Acta Sanctorum,’ Nov., i. 1].— 
N. Arch. xx. 2. 

On the Acts of the synod of Tribur [895]: by E. Secxen. II. 1: An unnoticed source 
of the vulgate text of the Acts [the ‘Collectio Canonum Hibernensis’]. 2: An 
unknown recension of the ‘ Collectio Diessensis-Coloniensis ’ [entitled ‘ Capitula 
Theodori,’ but having nothing to do with archbishop Theodore of Canterbury] ; 
with further textual notes, collations, and supplements.—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

Supplement to the second volume of‘ Diplomata’ in the ‘ Monumenta Germaniae:’ by 
W. Ensen (charters of the Saxon emperors doubtful, spurious, or wrongly assigned]. 
N. Arch. xx. 2. 

On a manuscript at Graz containing the treatise ‘de Continentia Clericorum’ attri- 
buted to Udalricus, and Bruno of Segni’s book ‘de Symoniacis:’ by J. LosertH 
[giving various readings].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

The ‘ Epistolae Viennenses’ and the oldest chronicle of Vienne : by W. Gunptacu [con- 
testing U. Chevalier’s date (the tenth century) for the manuscript of the latter 
and maintaining that the chronicle furnishes no argument against the proposition 
that the collection of ‘ Epistolac Viennenses’ was forged c. 1100].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

The collection of canons in the‘ Regesto di Farfa’ [its object, origin, and author] by 
P. Fournrer.—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 67-68. 

A forgery of Egidio Rossi: by P. Scuerrer-Borcuorst [tracing the model on which 
a false charter of Henry VI was concocted].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

Description of a manuscript of medieval poems (Berlin, Cod. theol. oct. 94): by W. 
Wartennach [the manuscript contains many poems printed as the work of Philip 
of Harvengt, abbot of the Premonstratensian house of Bonne Espérance in the 
diocese of Cambrai; but for this attribution professor Wattenbach finds no 
evidence. The manuscript also contains poems here printed for the first time: 
these are of various origins, but come for the most part from northern France and 
Belgium. Among the contents is a flattering epitaph on William II of England].— 
K. Preuss. Akad. SB. 1895, 8. 

The Irish ‘ Mirabilia’ in the Norse Speculum Regale [written about 1250]: by K. 
Meyer [who considers these accounts to be derived exclusively from oral and local 
tradition].—Folk-Lore, v. 4. Dec. 

Two medieval Christmas offices [according to the uses of Sarum and of St. Donat at 
Bruges}: by F. E. Gmusat-Surra.— Dublin Rev., N.S. 13. Jan. 

Dietrich von Niem and the ‘ Liber pontificalis:’ by J. B. SAcmituer [arguing that 
Niem did not actually write any papal lives, but that the resemblances between 
portions of the biographies from Benedict XII to Martin V, printed by Duchesne 
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as an appendix to the ‘Liber pontificalis,’ ii. 527-545, and Niem’s books, indicate 
that their writer borrowed from the latter, and explain how Niem came to be 
credited with the authorship of papal lives].—Hist. Jahrb. xv. 4. 

The so-called Waldensian Bible and master Johannes Rellach: by F. Josres [giving 
reasons for considering this Dominican friar, who preached the crusade against 
the Turks in Germany in 1450, as the translator of the printed pre-Lutheran 
Bible].—Hist. Jahrb. xv. 4. 

The ‘Doctrinale’ of Alexandre de Villediew {de Villa Dei] and the ‘ Epithoma 
Vocabulorum’ and other works by Guillaume le Moine of Villedieu: by L. Detis.E 
[chiefly a bibliography, of interest for the history of education at the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries. Guillaume le Moine furnishes 
notices illustrating popular opinions, &c., in Normandy].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 5. 

Josse Bade [Jodocus Badius Ascensius] and the translations of Claude de Seyssel: by 
E. Coyecqur.—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 5. 

A silver bull of Thomas Palaeologus and other documents: described by F. Parerra 
[an account of fourteen Greek, thirteen Latin, and two Italian deeds of a refugee 
family from Patras; with the text of six, granted by Carlo I Tocco, despot of 
Romania, Carlo II, Saint-Exapery, vicar-general of Achaia, T. Palaeologus, despot 
of Achaia, and others. CarloI uses an imperial hanging seal and red ink; Carlo II, 
having lost Gianina to the Turks and Patras to the Palaeologi, has abandoned these 
distinctions].—N. Arch. Ven. viii. 2. 

The will of Antonio de Herrera, chronicler of Castille and the Indies [an elaborate 
document containing notices as to his writings, and his difficulty in obtaining 
arrears due to him]: printed by C. P. Pastor.—Boletin R. Acad. Hist. xxv. 6. 

The school of chartography at Antwerp in the sixteenth century: by P. WacVERMANS 
[chiefly on Mercator and Ortelius].—Bull. Soc. roy. de Géogr. d’Anvers, xix. 2. 


The beliefs, rites, and customs of the Jews connected with death, burial, and mourn- 
ing: by A. P. Benper.— Jew. Qu. Rev. 26. Jan. (continued from 25). 

Mixed forms of government according to Aristotle: by H. Francorrr.—Compte rendu 
3° Congr. se‘ent. internat. des Catholiques (Louvain). 

Alexander the Great and Hellenism: by J. Karrst.— Hist. Zft. xxiv. 1. 

The legend of Caesar in Belgium: by A. & G. Doutreront.—Compte rendu 3° Congr. 
scient. internat. des Catholiques (Louvain). 

The Roman tenure of land in the time of the emperors: by I. Grevs.— Zhur. Min, 
Narod. Prosv. Jan. 

The primitive church and the papacy, part iii Church Qu. Rev. 78. Jan. 

The early history of baptism and confirmation: by J. R. Gasquet.—Dublin Rev., 
N.S. 13. Jan. 

The Stylites; St. Symeon and his imitators: by H. Detemaye.— Rev. Quest. hist. 
lvii. 1. Jan. 

The treaties of the popes with the Carolings: by W. Stcxen. I: The pope and the 
East-Roman empire. IL: The Frankish intervention. IIL: The pope’s territorial 
dominion. IV: The treaty of protection for the Roman church. V: The alliance 
between the Frankish king and the pope. VI: The Roman patriciate.—D. Zft. 
Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

The restoration of king Eardulf of Northumbria by Charles the Great and pope Leo 
III: by K. Hamre [who rejects the date, 807-808, assigned by Haddan and Stubbs, 
‘ Councils’ iii. 561 a, to Eardulf’s expulsion, and examines in detail the course of 
the proceedings which led to his restoration].—D. Zft. Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

Was Gregory III amonk ? by P. Scuerrer-Borcuorst [who accumulates evidence against 
W. Martens’s denial of the fact, and brings together a variety of particulars with 
reference to Hildebrand’s personal history].—D. Zft. Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

Henry IV’s penance at Canossa: by G. Meyer von Knonavu [accepting in the main 
O. Holder-Egger’s strictures on the credibility of Lambert of Hersfeld’s account, 
but differing as to the site of the emperor’s three days’ waiting, and suggesting 


that the chapel of St. Nicolas may have stood at the foot of the hill].—D. Zft. 
Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 
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The origin of medieval town cdnstitutions: by H. Prenne. II.—Rev. hist. lvii. 
1. Jan. 

The date of Alfonso of Castile’s resignation of his claim to the imperial crown: by H. 
Orto [before 28 July 1275].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 1. 

Critical observations on the trial of the knights templars: by H. Prurz [in connexion 
with J. Gmelin’s defence of the order].—D. Zft. Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

On the prophecies of John de Rupescissa: by F. Kamprrs [dealing specially with his 
utterances concerning the empire and Charles IV].—Hist. Jahrb. xv. 4. 

Memoir on Tamerlan and his court written by a Dominican in 1403: printed by 
H. -Moranvitté [from two manuscripts supplying a more correct text than 
that given as an appendix to the early printed ‘ Fleur des histoires d’Orient’ of 
Hetoum the Armenian.]—Bibl. Feole Chartes, lv. 5. 

The Franco-Italian question in history [in connexion with J. Reinach’s work]: by 
KE. Armstrone.—Scott. Rev. 49. Jan. 

The alliance between Alexander VI and Lowis XII [the marriage of Louis XII 
and of Caesar Borgia; the alienation of Alexander VI from Milan]: by L. G. 
Péxisster [with numerous documents].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 67-68. 

Erasmus [with severe criticisms on J. A. Froude’s work].—Quart. Rev. 359. Jan. 

James Anthony Froude and his lectures on Erasmus.—Edinb. Rev. 371. Jan. [For 
strictures on this article see the ‘ Athen.’ 23 Febr., p. 252.) 

New documents on Giovanni da Empoli [the merchant’s will executed on the ship 
Spera off Belem before his voyage to Sumatra and China, 1515, and papers relating 
toit. The will contains details as to the freights of Gualterotti e C. of Bruges, 
and directions as to the disposal of the testator’s ‘ Yellow Book’] : by A. GiorGerrt. 
Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xiv. 2. 

Creighton’s ‘ History of the Papacy,’ v.— Church Qu. Rev. 78. Jan. 

The regulations of the court of Charles V: by A. pE Riwprr [from documentary 
sources].— Messager Sciences hist. Belg. 1894, 3. 

The financial decree of Philip II [1575] and the Fuggers: by K. Haister.—D. Zit. 
Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

Alessandro Tesauro [poet and architect in the service of Carlo Emanuele I]: by G. 
Savesi [giving two sonnets on the duke’s triumphs, and four letters to a Sienese 
friend relating to the Savoyards’ designs on Provence and his attack on Geneva, 
Sept. to Dec. 1589].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. xiv. 2. 

Gibraltar and the regent Orleans [1717-1720]: by P. Butarp [insisting on the impor- 
tance of the French support in securing the retention of the fortress by England]. 
Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

The Russo-French alliance in the reign of Catherine IIT: by V. Trmretazev.—Istorich. 
Viestnik. Dec. 

The embassy of count P. Tolstoi at thecourt of Napoleon in 1807-8 : by V. PetERsEN.— 
Istorich. Viestnik. Dec. 

Metternich’s mission to Paris in 1810: by A. Brrr [with state papers on the negotia- 
tions for a commercial treaty and for the extension of Austrian trade with which 
he was charged].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 1. 

Chernishev and Michel : an episode of the relations between Russia and France before 
the war of 1812: by V. Trmretazev.—lIstorich. Viestnik. Feb. 

Kutuzov in the year 1812: by K. Scuttper.—Russk. Starina. Dec. 

Belgium and the fall of Napoleon I: by P. Pouttet (combating the opinion that the 
Belgians under French dominion lost the feeling of national individuality ; show- 
ing, by quotations from the reports of the French prefects in the national archives 
at Paris, the discontent which prevailed during the empire; and explaining the 
social, political, and military reasons which prevented the Belgians rising against 
the French in 1813].— Rev. gén. 1895, 1, 2. 

Fieldmarshal von Miiffling and Justus Gruner during the occupation of Paris by the 
allies in 1815: by J. von Gruner [giving an account of Gruner’s plan for the 
establishment of a police fund from the profits of gaming-houses to be set up 
under authority].—D. Zft. Geschichtswiss. xi. 2. 

Bentham’s influence upon lawyers and politicians in Spain as portrayed and criticised 
by Don Luis Silvela: by C. Kenny.—Law Qu. Rev. 41. Jan. 

pp2 
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The Servian constitution: by F. Morgx [an examination of the constitutions o1 1835 
and 1838, the first national, the second entirely foreign in its origin, showing ‘the 
defects of the constitution of 1838 and the modifications made in it by the laws of 
1858-1862].--Ann. Sciences Polit. x.1. Jan. 

The origin of the war of 1870: by H. Denpriicx [drawing attention to memoirs of the 
king of Roumania which contain important information on the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the Spanish throne, and show that it had been strongly supported 
by Bismarck].—Preuss. Jahrbb. xcii. 2. 

Prince V. A. Cherkaski and the civil government of Bulgaria 1877-1878: by D. 
Anucuin.—Russk. Starina. Feb. 

Count E. Todleben and M. Skobelev: by prince Osoxensxi [incidents of the Russo- 
Turkish war and the last days of Skobelev].—Istorich. Viestnik. Feb. 


France 


The city and church of Auch: by R. Twiecz.—Dublin Rev., N.S. 13. Jan. 

The servile classes in Champagne from the eleventh to the fourteenth century: by 
H. Sée, concluded.—Rev. hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

The household of Philip VI of Valois: by J. Viarp [who prints the ‘ Ordonnance de 
Vhostel du roy Philipes VI.’ Part I].—Bibl. Ecole Chartes, lv. 5. 

The expenses of the kings’ notaries’ and secretaries’ dinners at the hétel des Célestins 
in 1422 and 1427: by A. Spont.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

The war of Charles VII in Gascony (from 1442], and the dauphin’s conspiracy in the 
summer of 1446: by A. Brevris.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

The fourteen of Meaux [1546]: by H. M. Bower.—Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, 
v. 1. 

Guy Chabot de Jarnac, a statesman of the sixteenth century [1562-1568]: by 
D. v’Aussy.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii.1. Jan. 

Specimens of controversial pieces written in the seventeenth century [with refrains 
taken from the ‘ Ave Maria,’ the ‘ Pater noster,’ &c.]: by C. Garrisson.—Bull. Soc. 
Hist. Protest. frang. xliii. 12. Dec. 

Saint-Cyr and La Beaumelle, from unpublished documents: by A. TapHanet.—Rev. 
hist. lvii. 1. Jan. 

General La Fayette: by E. Cuaravay [(1757-1790].—-Révol. France. xiv. 8. Feb. 

The conversion of the nobility in 1789: by E. Cuampton.—Révol. Frane. xiv. 7. Jan. 

Letters of Thiroux de Crosne to Louis XVI: printed by A. Brerre [reports on the 
state of Paris, 20-30 April 1789].— Révol. Frane. xiv. 8. Feb. 

Mirabeau and the count of Provence [1789-1790]; the charges against the marquis 
de Favras and his trial and execution: by M. Szpet.—Rev. Quest. hist. lvii. 
1, Jan. 

The Terror at Marseilles : by J. Viavrer [founded on a manuscript in the possession of 
the author].—Révol. Frang. xiv. 7. Jan. 

The mission of Lequinio and Laignelot: by C. L. Cuasstn.—Révol. Frane. xiv. 
8. Feb. 


Germany and Austria 


On a fragment of the ‘Annales Ottenburani’ preserved at Melk: by E. E. Karscu- 
THALER [it is of the first half of the twelfth century, whereas the only other known 
copies of the Annals were written in the eighteenth].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterr. Gesch.- 
forsch. xvi. 1. 

The origin of the college of electors: by G. Srxticer [who opposes T. Lindner’s 
theory (1) of nomination by a single elector, who was afterwards supported cere- 
monially by a select body of princes sharing his title, and (2) of acceptance 
(laudatio) by the assembled princes in the double form of (a) fealty sworn by 
them as subjects and (b) homage as vassals].—Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.- 
forsch. xvi. 1. 

On the date of the so-called ‘ Rationarium Austriacum’ [or terrier of the Austrian 
possessions]: by W. Exsen [placing its original composition under Leopold VI, 
instead of under Ottokar].--Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 1. 
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On the history of the idea of an hereditary German empire after the fall of the house 
of Hohenstaufen: by C. Ropenserc.— Mitth. Inst. Oesterreich. Gesch.-forsch. xvi. 1. 

On the authorities for Thuringian history: by O. Houper-Eccrr. I: The ‘Chronica 
Thuringorum ’ printed by Pistorius as the ‘ Historia de Landgraviis Thuringiae ’ 
and its sources, and the later chronicle published under the same title by Eccard 
{both proceeding from Eisenach, the one the work of a Dominican, 1395-1396, 
the other of a Franciscan nearly half a century later].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

The contest of Raban von Helmstadt and Ulrich von Manderscheid for the archbishopric 
of Trier [1430-1439]: by Dr. Lacer.—Hist. Jahrb. xv. 4. 

The description of Luther’s death by a citizen of Mansfeld: by N. Pavtus [who iden- 
tifies the writer with Johann Landau, the apothecary at Eisleben, and takes occa- 
sion to reject emphatically the story recently revived that Luther committed 
suicide}].—Hist. Jahrb. xv. 4. 

The Jews at Prague in the time of the thirty years’ war: by M. Porper.—Rev. Etudes 
Juives, 57. 


Wilhelm von Humboldt’s retirement from the ministry in 1810: by B. GesHarpt.— 
Hist. Zft. lxxiv. 1. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


The Culdees: by A. Auuanta [who makes them canons regular].—Scott. Rev. 49. Jan. 
The text of Henry I's coronation charter: printed by F. Lrzpermann [with a descrip- 
tion of twenty-eight texts and a full collation].—Trans. R. Hist. Soc., N.S. viii. 

Pike’s history of the house of lords: by sir W. R. Anson.—Law Qu. Rev. 41. Jan. 

The statutes of the synod of Exeter held by bishop Quivil in 1287 : by W. R. Browntow, 
bishop of Clifton.—Dublin Rev., N.S.13. Jan. 

The expulsion of the Jews from England [1290]: by B. L. Apranams. II.—Jew. Qu. 
Rev. 26. Jan. 

Notes on the register of the Walloon church of Southampton and on the churches of the 
Channel islands: by J. W. pe Grave.—Proc. Huguenot Soc. of London, v. 1. 

Navy records of the Spanish armada {with reference to J. K. Laughton’s collection 
of state papers].—Edinb. Rev. 371. Jan. 

The commonwealth and protectorate [on S. R. Gardiner’s ‘ History,’ i., and C. H. Firth’s 
edition of Ludlow’s memoirs].—Edinb. Rev. 371. Jan. 

The history of the cabinet before 1760 [treated in connexion with W. M. Torrens’s 
work].—Edinb. Rev. 371. Jan. 


Rural Scotland in the first half of the eighteenth century: by H. G. Granam.—Scott. 
Rev. 49. Jan. 

James, first duke of Chandos, and the university of St. Andrews [1720-1744]: by 
J. M. Anperson.— Scott. Rev. 49. Jan. 

The life of Edward Bouverie Pusey, iii—Church Qu. Rev. 78. Jan. 

The derivation of English surnames.-—Quart. Rev. 359. Jan. 


Italy 


Miscellanea diplomatica cremonese [deeds of foundation and gift to Cremonese 
monasteries (990 and 996); award by cardinal Guido da Somma, and Oberto, arch- 
bishop of Milan, in a dispute between the bishops of Cremona and Bergamo (1148)]: 
by F. Novatr.—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th. ser. xiv. 2. 

Summary of the deeds drafted by C. Cristiani, 1391-1399: by G. Romano [giving 
abstracts and in some cases the text of documents relating to the rule of Gian 
Galeazzo Visconti, e.g. the protection of the Certosa of Pavia and its tenants; the 
alleged treason of the humanist secretary Capelli; oaths of fealty from Pisa, 
Leghorn, Urbino, and Siena}, concluded.—Arch. stor. Lomb. ser. iii. 4. 

On the short Venetian Annals published by H. V. Sauerland: by H. Stwonsreip 
{maintaining that they are a copy of the Annals printed from a Vatican manuscript 
in the ‘ Monumenta Germaniae,’ xiv].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

The Diario Fiorentino of Bartolommeo di Michele del Corazza, vintner [1405-1438] : 
by G. O. Corazzini. [Of this diary a portion, relating chiefly to ecclesiastical cere- 
monies, is printed from the Codice Estense in Muratori, xix. To this is nowadded 
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from the Strozzi manuscript the portion relating to Florentine affairs, full of 
interesting references to the vintners’ guild; the capture of Pisa; the peace with 
Ladislas; palio races; jousts and public dances; the death of Salutati; Antonio 
d’Arezzo’s lectures on Dante, 1429; the completion of the cupola of the cathedral, 
1436; influenza, ‘ unapestilentia d’ infreddati,’ Feb. 1414].—Arch. stor. Ital. 5th ser. 
xiv. 2. 

Critical remarks on the authorities for Veronese history: by G. Sommerrenpt. I: 
The chronicle published by Orti Manara [based on a source common to the 
chronicle of Boninsegna de’ Mitocolo, but compiled not earlier than the first half 
of the fifteenth century].—N. Arch. xx. 2. 

The court of Ferrara in the fifteenth century: by count Ganpin1.—Scott. Rev. 49. 
Jan. 

The constitutional reforms forced upon Maximilian Sforza by Milan [11 July 1515, 
caused by the rapacity of the Swiss, and confirming the transference to the muni- 
cipality of the canals and irrigation system, the election of the financial chamber 
and of certain municipal officers]: by E. Verca.—Arch. stor. Lomb. ser. iii. 4. 

A Milanese precursor of Cagliostro [a biography of Borri, mystic, alchemist, charlatan, 
and scientific physician] : by G. pz Casrro.—Arch. stor. Lomb. ser. iii. 4. 

Census of Rome under Clement VII [taken immediately before the sack]: by 
D. Grout. [It gives head of house and numbers of household in the thirteen rioni : 
houses 9,285, population 55,035. Half the population were foreigners, many of 
them women. The large establishments of cardinals may be noted : e.g., Farnese, 
306; Cesarini, 275].—Arch. R. Soc. Rom. 67-68. 


Bibliography of recent works on Italian history: by C. Crrouua.—N. Arch. Ven. viii. 2 
(continued). 


The Netherlands and Belgium 


The chartulary of the church of St. Lambert at Liége published by 8S. Bormans and 
E. Schoolmeesters: by E. Revsens [a severe criticism].—Anal. Hist. eccl. Belg. 
xxv. 1, 2. 

Grant of land [1295] in Nieuwland [in Delfland] for the use of the poor donec ad 
transmarinas partes generalis transitus moveatur, to be sold when the crusade 
takes place: printed by J. pz Fremery.—Arch. nederl. Kerk geschied. v. 2. 

The credibility of Jacques de Guyse, the chronicler of Hainault : by A. WavuTeRs 
[adverse].—Bull. Acad. roy. Belg. 3rd ser. xxviii. 9, 10. 

Adriaan Stolker and his plan for the extension of remonstrant congregations abroad : 

by H. C. Roecz.—Arch. nederl. Kerkgeschied. v. 2. 


Russia 

The measurement of land in ancient Russia: by V. Vuapistaviev [with reference to 
the origin of the desiatina].—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Feb. 

The fate of Ivan Antonovich [for a short time emperor, but dethroned on the election 
of Elizabeth].—-Russk. Starina. Dec. 

An examination of the materials of the Voskresenski chronicle [on the affairs of 
the principality of Moscow]: by I. TrxHomtrov.—Zhur. Min. Narod. Prosv. Dec. 

The union of Curland with Hussia [in the time of Catherine II]: by V. Brinasov.— 
Russk. Starina. Jan. 


The battle of Macieowice and the surrender of Kosciuszko: by E. Aupovsx1.—Russk. 
Starina. Jan. 


Memoirs of M. Olshevski (descriptive of the war in the Caucasus in 1841-1846].— 
Russk. Starina. Dec. 





Switzerland 


Place-names in the Vallais: by L. E. Isextn [rejecting the Arabic etymologies proposed 
for Mischabel and Allalin; with notes on the legendary derivations of Aroleid 
and Leichenbretter].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 5, 6. 

The Swiss name for 2 January (Berchtoldsdag, probably a mistake for Berchtendag, 


named from Bertha the queen of Rudolf II of Burgundy]: by M. Esrermany.— 
‘Xnz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 5, 6. 
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The first reformation-ordinance at Basle: by T. BurckHarpt-BrepERMANN [who dates 
it not in 1522 or 1524, but in April or May 1523].—Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 
1894. 5, 6. 

A narrative of the French atiack on Disentis (6 March 1799]: printed by R. Horreter. 
Anz. Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 5, 6. 

Obituaries of Swiss historians deceased in 1893, with full bibliographies.—Anz. 
Schweiz. Gesch. 1894. 5, 6. 


America 


Letter of Philip IT (28 Feb. 1566] on the Florida massacre of 1565 [translated from 
the published Spanish original].—Bull. Soc. hist. Protest. fran¢g. xliii. 12. Dec. 
The constitutional beginnings of North Carolina: by J. 8. Bassett [insisting on the view 
that the organisation of the county palatine of Durham was the model followed in 
forming the constitution of Carolina, tracing the history of the ‘Fundamental 
Constitutions,’ and concluding by an analysis of the constitution as it existed during 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in polit. 

and hist. Sc. xii. 3. 

The Carolina pirates and colonial commerce [1670-1740] : by S. C. Huauson [based on 
the records of the colony. The pressure of the navigation laws led the colonists 
to tolerate the pirates, and successive governors connived at piracy. With the 
death of captain Teach and the capture and execution of major Stede Bonnet in 
1718 the era of piracy ended. The author’s researches confirm and illustrate 
Charles Johnson’s ‘ History of the Pirates,’ 1724, which he considers remarkably 
accurate].—Johns Hopkins Univ. Stud. in polit. and hist. Se. xii. 5-7. 
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